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INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY. 


The  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
is  the  noblest  pleasure  an  intelligent  creature  can 
«njoy.  There  is  an  activity  in  the  powers  of  the 
mind  which  excites  only  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment when  it  falls  short  of  the  discovery  of  truth. 
This  is  the  case  when  truth  is  not  the  immediate 
object  of  pursuit :  the  satisfaction  is  sought  which 
something  worthy  of  love,  something  intrinsically 
excellent  is  to  give ;  but  as  truth  is  the  perfecting 
quality  of  whatever  is  good  and  beautiful,  the  pur- 
suit is  then  only  successful  when  it  terminates  in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  living  light. 

Religion  being  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God,  the  infinite  source  of  existence,  it  is  only 
through  religion,  or  by  methods  over  which  it 
presides,  that  the  mind  of  man  can  successfully 
seek  so  pure  and  elevated  a  possession  as  truth. 
To  forget  the  Author  of  universal  being,  in  any 
inquiry  whatever,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  lay  aside 
the  whole  circle  of  primary  axioms  which  render 
science  possible.  Nor  is  the  simple  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  existence,  with  some  general  tribute  of 
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veneration,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  mind, 
bent  on  the  pursuit  of  truth.  It  is  not  till  the 
confession  of  God's  power  and  goodness  is  mingled 
with  the  warmth  which  renders  it  a  religious  con- 
fession, that  it  prepares  the  way  for  knowledge. 
When  it  rises  to  this,  each  attribute  of  bis  nature 
is  discovered,  as  upholding  some  mighty  portion  of 
creation;  and  may  be  traced  through  the  most 
wonderful  complications  of  material  and  intellec- 
tual beauty,  till  the  brightness  of  its  glory  is  lost 
again  in  infinity. 

The  highest  effort  of  a  sanctified  philosophy  is 
to  trace  the  will  of  Deity  acting  on,  and  in,  and 
through  his  creatures.  Not  only  are  God's  power 
and  love  more  clearly  apprehended  thereby ;  but 
the  real,  the  essential  nature  of  things :  for  nature 
itself,  in  the  whole  vast  compound,  is  but  an  ema- 
nation of  his  will ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  obtain 
an  insight  into  that,  the  originating  cause  of  all  se- 
condary being,  we  pass  beyond  the  veil,  and  reach 
the  secret  sources  of  that  great  river  of  life,  on 
whose  waves  we  are  borne,  and  of  whose  waters  we 
daily  drink;  but  respecting  the  '  whence  they  come 
or  whither  they  go'  of  which,  we  can  know  nothing 
but  as  we  know  the  Divine  will. 

But  a  creature  like  man,  hpwevw  elevated  by 
the  holy  desire  of  seeing  God  in  his  works,  caonot 
support  himself  long  when  the  land-marks  of  hu- 
man sympathy  are  far  behind.    Abundant  proofr 
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of  this  lure  afforded  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
end  literature:  those  brilliant  minds,  whose  tower- 
ing  fimcies  have  so  often  taken  an  age  by  sur- 
prise, have,  but  in  very  few  instances,  enlarged  the 
q>here  of  knowledge,  or  made  the  glory  of  truth 
Biofe  Talued,  or  more  attainable.    The  grandest 
discoveries,  in  every  branch  of  human  study,  have 
ever  been  effected  by  men  of  earnest  thought  and 
gentle  dispositi<»is,  whose  intellectual  constitution 
has  presented  features  stamped  with  the  strongest 
seal  of  humanity,  and  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  the  most  joyful  and  triumphant  tones, 
when  they  have  succeeded  in  works  beneficial  to 
their  race.     So  essential  is  the  love  of  humanity, 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood  to  the  attainment  of  Di- 
vine knowledge,  that  we  have  the  authority  of  in* 
spiration  for  asking, '  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  ?' 

Indications  of  the  connexion  between  different 
provinces  of  being  are  plentifully  scattered  over 
the  face  of  nature ;  but  those  are  the  most  interest- 
ing and  convincing  which  the  aspirations,  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  mind  itself  present.  These,  while 
they  inspire  us  with  a  consciousness  of  capacities 
•dll  to  be  developed,  bring  another  sphere  of  being 
within  the  range  of  our  thoughts,  and  by  a  strong 
and  vital  impulse  of  intellectual  sympathy,  we 
strive  continually  to  discover,  in  that  higher  sphere 
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of  existence,  something  which  is  like,  though  higher, 
purer,  happier  than,  ourselves.  The  heathens 
clothed  their  gods  in  human  forms,  and  gave 
them  earthly  passions.  .  It  was  hy  a  common  law 
of  nature  that  they  did  so.  They  sought  com- 
munion  with  an  invisible  world,  by  peopling  it 
with  forms  which  they  knew  by  sight ;  and  they 
satisfied  the  yearnings  of  pride,  by  thus  rendering 
the  deification  of  man  a  subject  both  of  specula* 
tion  and  desire.  In  proportion  to  the  powers  of 
mind  employed  in  these  attempts  to  find  deity  in 
humanity,  and  humanity  in  deity,  the  personifi- 
cation shone  forth  in  that  lustre  of  beauty  which 
perfect  self-possession,  peace,  and  love  may  be  ex- 
pected to  bestow.  But  it  was  impossible  that  a 
religion  of  sense  should  support  even  the  abstrac- 
tions of  sense,  when  thus  dignified  by  the  light  of 
exalted  intellect;  and  heathenism,  therefore,  did 
at  no  time  practically  allow  of  that  enjoyment, 
and  those  satisfactions  of  pride,  which  its  system 
had  been  contrived  to  bestow. 

Now,  if  all  the  passages  of  speculative  philoso- 
phy, in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  powers  and 
the  wants  of  man,  were  brought  together,  and 
compared  with  the  history  of  certain  great  pe? 
riods  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  would  be 
found  that  a  universal  prayer  has  been  put  up 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  for  the  commnnicar 
tions^  the  sanctions,  the  definite  encouragements 
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of  leligion.  Politicians  hjive  felt  the  want  thereof; 
poets  have  confessed  the  necessity  of  divine  know- 
ledge, to  give  worth  to  any  vision  of  heauty  or 
delight ;  and  philanthropists  have  closed  their  no- 
blest efforts  with  the  acknowledgment  that  they 
needed  guidance  and  promises  from  Heaven,  to 
carry  through  their  designs.  In  populous  cities, 
in  the  retirement  of  the  country,  in  nations  where 
refinement  has  nothing  more  to  desire,  in  lands 
where  science  sheds  not  a  single  ray  of  light — in 
every  province,  that  is,  of  the  peopled  world,  men 
gathered  together  have  urged  each  other  to  re- 
quire something  from  on  high.  Strange  and 
unfit,  it  is  true,  have  heen  the  methods  employed 
to  obtain  this  desired  blessing;  but  the  desire 
has  universally  existed;  and  the  petition,  under 
one  form  or  the  other,  has  never  ceased  to  be  made 
by  the  whole  great  family  of  God's  reasoning  crea- 
tures. 

Has  the  desire  been  met — ^has  the  petition  ob- 
tained an  answer  P  is  the  solemn  inquiry  of  re- 
flecting minds.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the 
result  of  its  institution;  for  if  so  universal  a 
claim— petitions  so  urged — have  found  no  hearing 
at  the  throne  of  Deity,  we  may  well  and  reason- 
ably conclude,  with  the  Epicurean,  that  the  Al- 
mighty has  utterly  thrown  off  all  regard  for  his 
creatures.  But  this  is  an  opinion  which  demands 
the  sacrifice  of  almost  every  sentiment  dear  to  the 
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heart  of  man ;  which  isolates  the  world  from  what- 
ever has  been  deemed  connected  with  it  by  the 
silver  chords  of  love ;  and  brands  with  falsehood 
the  sweetest  of  onr  hopes  and  expectations.  The 
sacrifice  of  so  precious  a  possession  ought  surely 
not  to  be  made  without  strong  arguments  to  prove 
its  necessity;  and  nothing  can  render  it  neces- 
sary, but  the  certainty  that  God  has  not  attended 
to  the  wants  and  solicitations  of  his  creatures. 

In  such  a  matter,  the  pretensions  of  any  system 
which  has  a  general  and  apparent  adaptation  to 
the  necessities  of  mankind,  would  deserve  a  fair 
examination;  but  if  certain  characteristics  are 
to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  a  divine  origin,  the  whole 
of  the  inquiry  will  be  reduced  to  a  question  re- 
specting the  presence  or  absence  of  these  distin- 
guishing  marks.  Let  it  be  required,  then,  that  the 
religion  proposed  to  mankind  be  of  universal  i^ 
plication ;  that  it  set  forth  and  establish  laws  so 
binding  the  elements  of  society  together,  that  they 
shall  adhere,  not  simply  by  natural  attraction,  but 
by  the  force  of  an  intiinsical  benevolence ;  that  it 
explain  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  present  sjrstem 
of  things,  and  satisfies  those  earnest  longings  after 
the  knowledge  of  immortality,  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  human  nature : — ^let  these  be  Ac 
signs  required  to  prove,  by  internal  evidence,  Ae 
claims  of  a  religion,  and  then  we  shall  have  but  to 
examine  the  different  systems  in  vogue,  by  Ae 
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test  SO  afforded,  to  determine  which  among  them, 
if  any,  has  the  fairest  daim  to  reverence. 

Christianity  is  supported  hy  a  mass  of  en* 
deuce  gathered  from  its  comparison  with  every 
other  religion,  and  from  its  being  brought  coui- 
secutively  under  the  light  of  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge. This  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  reli- 
gion. No  system  of  faith  was  ever  submitted 
to  an  ordeal  like  that  through  which  the  gospel 
has  had  to  pass.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
the  dispensation,  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.  Had  the  same 
course  been  followed  as  in  the  case  of  other  reli* 
gions,  the  attempt  to  plant  it  in  the  world  would 
have  been  begun  amid  the  barbarians  who  were 
preparing  to  overrun  the  civilized  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  sabject  them  to  the  iron  sway  of  war 
and  superstition.  First  embraced  by  nations  rude 
and  uncultivated,  and  accustomed  to  obey  only  the 
impulses  of  passion,  it  might  have  been  carried,  as 
they  proceeded  in  their  conquests,  to  more  enlight- 
ened lands,  which  gradually  yielding  to  the  deso- 
lating influences  of  oppression,  would  have  at 
length  recdved  the  religion  thus  forced  upon  their 
minds. 

But  the  very  reverse  of  this  took  place :  and 
Christianity  has  had  to  endure  the  searching  scru- 
tiny of  generations  remarkably  superior  in  in- 
telligence to  those  which  preceded  its  introduc- 
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tion.  Though  preached  to  the  mass  of  the  people^ 
and  received  hy  them  as  the  religions  of  antiquity 
had  heen  accepted  hy  the  multitude^  it  has  always 
heen  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  interest 
the  best  and  loftiest  minds  in  every  nation  ;  and  it 
is  by  these  that  the  proofs  and  evidence  of  its  truth 
have  been  submitted  to  the  severest  examination. 
And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  people  have 
been  justified  in  their  faith.  Critics,  philosophers, 
and  historians,  confirm  by  their  judgment  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  popular  devotion. 

In  examining  the  pretensions  of  Christianity  to 
this  general  acceptance,  it  is  found  not  only  to 
afford  the  revelations,  the  promises,  the  rules 
and  sanctions  which  properly  form  the  body  of  a 
religion,  but  to  present  these  particulars  in  the 
most  acceptable  and  convincing  form.  It  is  easily 
conceivable  that  the  Almighty  Father  might  have 
made  known  his  will,  and  revealed  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  man,  in  a  variety  of  ways  different 
to  that  which  he  has  employed ;  but  a  candid 
view  of  the  subject  will  generally  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  no  better,  or  more  merciful,  or  more 
convincing  method  could  be  devised  than  that 
followed  through  the  medium  of  Christianity.  And 
if  we  were  required  to  state,  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, our  reasons  for  this  conviction,''we  should  say 
that  they  are  found  in  that  apostolic  account  of  the 
system,  '  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself!' 
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lb  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  Essay, 
that  the  Author  of  the  universe  must  himself  be 
sought  if  his  works  are  to  be  properly  studied ;  and 
that  it  is  only  by  his  recognized  presence  that  the 
real  nature  of  things  can  appear  displayed  to  the 
mental  eye.  But  in  whatever  degree  the  light  of 
Dature  is  increased  by  the  holy  contemplation  of 
its  true  source,  the  human  heart  only  feels  its  sym- 
pathies satisfied  when  out  of  the  vast  illuminated 
circle  it  can  draw  towards  itself  the  forms  and  ex- 
pressions of  individualized  beneficence;  or  when 
in  the  wide-spread  volume  of  infinite  intelligence  it 
can  meet  with  passages  which  speak  the  language 
of  its  own  feelings  and  desires.  And  this  it  can 
rarely  do.  The  idea  of  nature  is  itself  a  generali- 
zation ;  and  the  mind  can  by  no  process  of  its  own 
give  the  breathing  truth  of  reality  to  its  abstracts. 
A  system  of  natural  religion,  consequently,  is  not 
to  be  deduced  from  the  simple  contemplation  of 
the  external  universe.  The  power  and  wisdom 
manifested  in  creation  deprives  atheism  and  idola- 
try of  excuse ;  but  do  not  speak  of  the  Almighty's 
will  with  sufficient  clearness  to  guide  mankind  in 
the  paths  of  life.  To  render  these  dim  revelations 
at  all  morally  efficacious  they  have  to  be  met  by 
the  strong  persuasives  and  warnings  of  conscience; 
which  was  placed  in  the  [soul  as  the  perpetual  in- 
terpreter of  the  universal  law,  and  whatever  pro- 
mises of  good  are  indicated  by  the  general  cha- 
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racter  of  the  system.    But  however  the  lessons  of 
this  divine  monitor  may  serve  for  the  purposes  of 
morality,  and  the  conviction  of  obstinate  violators 
of  its  principles^  the  most  powerful  of  its  moni- 
tions, though  combined  with  the  counsels  of  na- 
ture^ afford  no  constant  or  uniform  indication  of 
the  love  of  God  for  the  species.    The  discovery  of 
this  principle  can  only  follow  the  actual  manifesta^ 
tion  of  the  Almighty *s  power  and  love  acting  im- 
mediately on  the  creature.    No  type  is  sufficient 
for  man  but  man;  and  the  first  feature  of  Christi- 
anity combines  one  of  the  most  irrefragable  proofe 
of  its  divine  origin.    The  Son  of  man — the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  as  the  epithets  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,   the  eternally  appointed  minister  of  the 
Father's  love,  bring  into  view  a  characteristic  of 
the  system  which  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree 
acceptable  to  the  human  race.    The  most  profound 
attention  consequently  is  due  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Saviour's  humanity.    It  is  because  he  became  man 
that  man  can  feel  a  deeper  and  more  vital  interest 
in  the  religion  he  taught,  than  in  any  other  either 
actual  or  conceivable  system.    '  God  with  us:*-* 
with  us,  not  by  a  universal  presence  only,  but  by 
union,  affords  an  assurance  of  blessedness  and 
glory,  of  the  conservation  and  perpetuity  of  human 
nature,  which  would  be  inconceivable  on  any  other 
foundation.    Deity  contemplated  through  an  infe- 
rior medium  reveals  none  of  that  mysterions  splen- 
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door  in  the  light  of  which  the  soul  hoth  sees  and 
feeb  H^:  conteinplated  through  the  supposed 
natnie  and  attributes  of  angels,  the  mind  discovers 
leas  dian  when  it  fixes  its  thoughts  on  the  Godhead 
itsdf :  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Divinity  being 
more  cleariy  revealed  to  a  loving  and  devout  soul, 
than  those  of  any  of  his  creatures  removed  from 
oar  sphere  of  existence.  It  is  only  in  union  with 
humanity,  therefore,  that  we  can  behold  and  think 
of  him  as  our  God  and  our  Father:  and  such  is  the 
wonderful  complexity  of  comforting  mysteries  in 
Christimnity,  that  the  heavenly  being  in  whom  we 
see  the  Father,  is  the  being  who  has  performed  for 
OS  the  wonderful  woii:  of  redemption,  and  who  has 
reduced  to  practice,  and  by  way  of  example,  every 
law  and  precept  which  form  the  mould  in  which 
the  Almighty  originally  fashioned  us. 

Thns  considered,  the  character  and  history  of 
Christ  present  a  subject  of  infinite  importance  to 
the  human  mind.  To  look  through  nature  up  to 
nature's  Crod  is  a  noble  exercise  of  thought :  but  it 
is  both  a  nobler  and  more  comforting  exercise  to 
contemplate  Grod  in  man  as  be  was  in  Christ;  for 
thereby  we  not  only  discover  the  perfection  of  di- 
vine holiness,  but  are  led  to  feel  the  essential  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  sanctified  humanity  and 
Grod — relations  which  are  chords  of  love  and  chan- 
nels of  life  to  every  soul  on  whom  the  blessing  of 
reooneUiation  is  pronounced. 

VOL.  I.  b 
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The  records  of  the  gospel  abound  in  facts  and 
statements  strikingly  calcalated  to  enable  the  con- 
templative mind  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
Redeemer.  His  words  and  actions  were  severally 
developements  of  that  mingled  power  and  love 
which  demonstrated  his  eternal  oneness  with  the 
Father,  and  that  entire  and  perfect  benevolence 
which  induced  him  to  become  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind;  and  the  study  of  these  memorials  of 
Christ,  carried  on  in  the  spirit  fitted  for  such  an 
exercise,  will  nourish  the  mind  till  it  becomes  foil 
of  the  purest  wisdom,  and  acquires  those  percep- 
tions  of  the  divine  goodness  which  give  to  love  the 
force  of  an  unchanging  and  irresistible  law.  ] 

But  the  contemplation  of  Christ's  character  is  to 
be  so  carried  on  as  to  produce  not  general  impres- 
sions only,  but  clear  and  practicable  lessons  of 
heavenly  morality.  The  first  object  to  be  aimed  at 
is  the  attainment  of  that  apprehension  of  the  Re- 
deemer's nature  which  produces  a  warm  and  genial 
sentiment  of  love.  When  this  is  acquired,  the 
earnest-minded  Christian  makes  his  affections  in- 
strumental to  the  production  of  such  works  as  most 
clearly  evidence  the  worth  of  his  faith  and  princi- 
ples; and  to  foster  and  keep  up  this  activity  of 
holy  purposes,  he  observes,  with  intense  but  hom- 
ble  thoughtfulness,  whatever  circumstances  are  re- 
corded of  the  Saviour  which  can  be  made  applica- 
ble to  his  own  capabilities  of  obedience  and  wor- 
ship. 
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As  the  Great  Exemplar  to  his  people,  Christ  is 
not  leas  sufficient  or  perfect  than  as  their  atoning 
sacrifice  and  mediator.  In  him  the  due  submis- 
nvenesB  of  youth  displayed  its  fairest  graces.  He 
taoght  how  poverty  might  dignify  itself  by  con- 
teotmenty  nobleness  of  demeanour^  and  sacred 
duties.  The  power  which  he  possessed  was  infi- 
nitely greater  than  that  of  the  combined  potentates 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  kept  it 
under  the  constant  control  of  pure  wisdom  and 
beneYolence,  instructs  the  mightiest  in  their  duty. 
N<Mr  was  he  without  rich  stores  of  wealth.  His 
povertj  was  a  voluntary  subjection  to  need.  The 
abundance  of  the  earth  waited  on  his  will  to  use  it. 
At  a  word.  Mammon  must  have  given  up  the  pos* 
seanon  of  his  stores,  and  yielded  them  to  Jesus: — 
the  temple,  magnificent  as  it  was,  knew  no  other 
master ;  and  to  no  other  prince  but  him  did  the 
Jews  owe  tribute.  But  had  he  used  his  wealth,  he 
ODold  not  have  effected  the  design  for  which  he  be- 
came man.  He  withheld  his  hand,  therefore,  from 
the  treasures  which  it  might  so  instantly  have 
gTMped  :  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  gather  wealth 
about  him,  though  it  might  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor  and  afflicted. 
It  was  his  will— *and  highest  wisdom  doubtlessly 
fumiflbed  the  reasons  for  his  so  doing — ^to  sanctify 
every  other  way  of  doing  good  more  conspicuously 
than  he  did  the  use  of  wealth.    This  affords  a  very 
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solemn  lesson  against  the  love  of  riches^  or  the  too 
anxious  pursuit  of  them  on  any  plea  whatever; 
and  the  rich  man  who  truly  helieves  in,  and  loves 
the  Redeemer,  must  needs  feel  tremblingly  awake 
to  his  responsibility  in  the  use  of  wealth,  when  his 
Lord  so  manifestly  neglected  it  even  as  an  instru- 
ment of  good. 

The  value  of  Scripture  is  not  always  doly  esti- 
mated even  by  devout  believers.  It  is  commonly 
read  in  large  masses ;  and  one  set  of  circumstances 
or  of  doctrines  is  so  exclusively  sought  for  in  these 
wide  excursions  over  the  surface  of  revelation,  that 
the  depths  are  rarely  sounded,  or  those  signs  ob- 
served which  indicate  the  presence  of  hidden  trea- 
sures. Were  the  information  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  estimated  by  the  length  of  the  record,  it 
would  be  rightly  regarded  as  limited  and  imper- 
fect; for  there  never  was  a  book  which  professed 
to  g^ve  particular  information  on  topics  so  various 
and  important  as  those  of  Scripture,  in  so  short  a 
compass.  The  true  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the 
apostolic  maxim,  that  the  letter  profiteth  nothing— 
it  is  the  Spirit  that  g^veth  life. 

Thus  the  annals  of  the  gospel  require  to  be 
weighed  with  the  utmost  attention.  ^  Every  thoaght 
Christ  expressed  was  an  embodied  ray  of  ligbt 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  divine  wisdom ;  and, 
light  itself,  it  sheds  a  heavenly  lustre  on  the  soul 
which  receives  it    As  the  word  of  God,  he  made 
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manifest  the  will,  the  reasons,  the  decrees  of  God; 
bot  his  mode  of  revealing  the  mind  of  his  Father 
was  not  confined  to  direct  addresses.  He  taught 
by  his  miracles  and  his  actions,  as  well  as  by 
words;  and  the  mse  reader  of  Scripture,  there- 
fore, studies  his  history  with  a  minute  attention  to 
each  particular  in  the  narrative.  The  combination 
of  circumstances  in  the  diyine  life  is  itself  a  won- 
derfhl  subject  for  contemplation.  There  is  its 
deep  tranquillity — the  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing, giving  grace  and  sweetness  to  every  word 
and  gesture.  There  is  its  active  charity — girding 
up  the  loins  for  any  exertion,  and  giving  wings  to 
the  feet  Then  come  its  manifold  hopefulness  of 
disposition — shedding  an  air  of  joyousness  over  its 
stayed  and  serious  deportment  >— its  wisdom,  which 
bestows  dignity  on  the  mildest  of  its  virtues,  and 
power  on  the  least  of  its  resolves: — its  humility, 
that  meet  preparation  for  all  the  sympathies  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood: — ^its  magnanimity,  subduing 
every  artifice  of  selfishness,  and  inspiring  resolu- 
tion sufficient  to  overcome  the  powers  of  darkness: 
— ^its  fortitude,  giving  strength  to  suffer: — its  par 
tienoe,  instructing  to  forbear : — and,  finally,  its  ho- 
liness, bestowing  on  every  tendency  of  nature  the 
character  of  a  spiritual  aibd  godlike  attribute. 
This  combination  of  heavenly  graces  is  to  be  traced 
in  every  child  of  heaven;  but  the  divine  linea- 
ments show  only  faintly  through  the  veil  of  mor- 
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tality :  a  ray  of  light  does  sometimes  dart  upward 
from  the  depths  of  the  purified  soul,  and  gives  f 
startling  and  affecting  distinctness  to  one  or  tb 
other  of  the  features  of  the  inward  character;  but  tb 
illuminating  grace  passes  quickly  away^  and  leave 
behind  it  only  a  dim  impression  in  the  minds  o 
men,  that  there  is  in  human  nature,  in  its  bes 
state,  something  angelical  and  divine. 

Unlike  the  evanescent  beauty  of  mere  mora 
holiness,  the  perfection  of  Christ's  character  shine 
with  a  steady  and  unchangeable  lustre.  '  It  pleases 
the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell, 
In  him  '  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  am 
knowledge/  This  is  the  sublime  language  o 
the  Spirit  when  he  draws  the  portraiture  of  the  Soi 
of  God;  and  we  may  learn,  therefrom,  that  th< 
study  of  his  character  demands  the  exercise  of  ou: 
best  faculties.  The  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know 
ledge  hid  in  Jesus  Christ,  are  like  the  most  beau 
tiful  laws  and  mysteries  of  nature  working  in  thi 
bosom  of  the  material  universe ;  and  as  these  re 
veal  themselves  not  to  the  idle  gazer,  nor  giv^ 
comfort  to  a  weak  superstition,  wondering  at  theij 
phenomena,  so  neither  are  the  essential  graces  oi 
our  Lord's  character  discoverable  by  the  negligcol 
observer.  Infidels  have  acknowledged  that  he  wai 
venerable  for  his  virtues ;  and  the  general  impfe»> 
sion  left  upon  the  mind  by  early  reading,  clings  to 
many  a  heart  that  has  lost  all  other  sense  of 
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tianity,  bat  that  of  rererence  for  the  character  of 
Christ  It  is  only,  however,  when  not  the  letUr 
merely  but  the  gpirit  of  his  character  is  contem- 
plated that  its  beauty  is  discovered^  or  its  exem- 
plary perfection  made  intelligible  to  the  soul.  '  If 
any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none 
of  his :'  and,  '  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus.'  In  which  sentence  we  see 
the  study  of  his  example  brought  under  the  same 
spiritual  rules  as  that  of  every  other  branch  of 
evangelical  theology ;  and  the  example  made  prac- 
ticably imitable  by  the  assignment  of  its  myste- 
rious perfection  to  a  cause  sufficient  for  the  effect, 
and  one  of  which  the  force  is  ever  communicable 
and  extending. 

The  example  of  Christ  can  lose  none  of  its  in- 
terest or  utility  by  the  lapse  of  time,  or  any  change 
in  customs  or  opinions.  It  belongs  to  all  ages ;  it 
applies  to  every  sharer  in  the  common  nature  of 
man.  No  circumstance  of  rank,  no  peculiarity  of 
disposition,  no  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  mind, 
can  deprive  a  human  being  of  the  hope,  or  emanci- 
pate him  from  the  obligation,  of  becoming  conform- 
able to  the  image  of  Christ.  This  universality  of 
his  example  depends  on  the  same  grand  principle 
as  the  limitless  efficacy  of  his  atoning  sacrifice. 
His  human  nature  had  no  restricting  peculiarity  : 
it  was  perfect ;  embracing  every  feature  and  pro- 
perty of  the  human  personality,  and  thereby  ren- 
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deriog  him  the  trae  representative,  the  everl 
persona  of  oar  race. 

In  studying,  therefore,  the  history  of  Christ,  we 
most  remember,  first,  that  it  is  in  the  Spirit  by 
which  he  was  animated  we  are  to  look  for  the  living 
source  of  his  sublime  virtues;  and,  next,  that  what* 
ever  be  our  condition  or  character,  he  is  the  patten 
after  which  we  must  be  moulded,  as  the  creatures 
of  God  and  expectants  of  immortality. 

When  we  speak  of  the  mind  or  qnrit  of  Christ, 
we  refer  to  the  pure,  incorruptible  essence  which 
developed  its  energies  in  the  utterance  of  those 
noble  truths,  and  in  the  performance  of  those  acts 
of  charity  and  holiness,  which  led  to  the  sudden 
but  weighty  exclamation, '  He  hath  done  all  things 
well !'  Uncontaminated  by  sin,  Christ  felt  no  re- 
sistance, even  in  his  simple  humanity,  to  the  ful» 
filment  of  his  Father's  will :  but  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  his  soul  ,pure,  and  therefore  mighty, 
as  it  was,  in  the  apprehension  and  love  of  truth, 
did  not  encounter  the  author  of  evil  without  a  pre- 
vious preparation  by  the  eternal  Spirit  It  de* 
scended  from  heaven,  and  abode  upon  him ;  and 
the  Father,  it  is  added,  gave  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  him.  In  him,  therefore,  began  that 
union  of  the  human  and  divine  Spirit,  by  which, 
through  succeeding  generations,  the  power  of  Satas 
was  to  be  assailed,  and  finally  destroyed.  The 
humanity  of  Christ  became  completely  imbosd 
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with  grace,  poured  firom  the  eternal  source  of  troth 
and  sanctity.  Thus  was  the  dew  of  heavenly  life 
shed' upon  his  soul  as  man ;  and  entering  into  its 
innermost  recesses^  the  natural  Tirtoes  of  that  soul 
grew  up,  and  bore  fruit  which  had  in  every  respect 
the  glow  and  perfect  beauty  of  a  celestial  produce. 
He  who  would  walk  according  to  the  example  of 
his  Master,  must  always  bear  in  mind  this  great 
and  sublime  mystery :— Grod  was  manifest  in  the 
fle^,  but  he  was  justified  in  the  Spiiit ;  Christ  was 
pat  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  Spirit. 
The  outward  form  of  humanity  is  a  letter  that 
killeth,  if  the  believer  rest  contented  with  the  grace 
which  it  reveals,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  beau- 
tifully woven  veil,  and  looking  for  the  time  what 
it  shall  be  laid  aside,  that  the  true  glory  which  it 
conceals  may  beam  freely  forth.    It  is  not  by  a 
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figure  of  speech  that  Jesus  Christ  is  described  as 
an  elder  brother  among  his  people.  Hf  is  so  truly 
such,  that  the  lineaments  of.  his  countenance,  the 
tendencies  of  his  nature,  the  tone  of  his  lang^uage, 
the  idioms,  as  it  were,  of  his  character,  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  all  his  followers.  And  there  they 
have  beea  found  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  will  be  found  till  the  family  has  become  a 
nation,  overspreading  the  whole  earth,  and  reassert* 
log  the  noble  privileges  of  the  original  humanity, 
the  archetype  of  the  race,  which,  as  it  grew  into 
life,  displayed  throughout  its  vitality  the  image  of 
the  Creator.    But  who  sees  not  that  this  consum- 
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mation  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  through  the 
divine  representative  of  the  law,  depends  upon  the 
Redeemer  and  the  redeemed  having  drunk  of  the 
Mame  Spirit,  the  eternal  Spirit  of  life,  light,  holi- 
ness, and  love  P 

These  themes  are  full  of  consolation  to  reflecting 
minds ;  and  the  writer  wonld  rejoice  if  fitting 
leisure  and  opportunities  were  allowed  him  to  par- 
sue  the  thoughts  which  arise  at  the  contemplation 
of  such  truths.  But  suhlime  as  is  the  subject  of 
the  spiritual  imitation  of  Christ,  it  is  in  every 
respect  experimental  and  practical.  There  is  no 
precept  of  the  simplest,  humblest  morality,  on- 
embraced  in  its  scope.  The  sober  honesty  which 
gives  confidence  in  the  daily  transactions  of  busi- 
ness; the  refinement  of  honour;  the  pledges  on 
which  the  social  compact,  in  its  various  relations, 
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rests  secure, — all  find  their  reasonableness  and 
their  confirmation  in  this  universality  of  Christ's 
example.  It  is  true  that  the  lessons  by  which  the 
duties  alluded  to  are  inculcated,  may  be  taught 
without  reference  to  so  lofty  a  standard :  but  that 
standard  of  morality  must  surely  be  of  infinite  value, 
and  deserving  of  the  highest  respect,  which,  while 
it  points  to  the  perfections  of  God  as,  according  to 
his  finite  capacity,  imitable  by  man,  is  sufficiently 
penetrating  in  its  nature,  and  minute  in  its  dvn> 
tions,  to  reach  the  condition  of  the  least  exalted, 
either  in  mind  or  fortune. 
There  is  another  point  which  demands  profound 
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attention  respecting  the  force  of  Cbrists  example. 
It  is  authoritatiTe ;  and  that  in  a  more  complete  and 
perfect  manner  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  with 
any  other  example  claiming  our  imitation.  But  it 
does  not  appeal  to  us  simply  in  the  language  of 
authority :  it  addresses  every  principle  of  our  na- 
ture. While  awe  and  reverence  are  properly  ex- 
cited by  the  consideration  that  he  whom  we  are 
called  upon  to  imitate  is  our  Lord^  and  the  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  our  race,  the  force  of  gentle  and 
heart-melting  pathos  breathes  in  almost  every  sen- 
timent he  uttered : — 'Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted :'  '  Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  re- 
fresh you :'  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  save  that 
which  was  lost :'  '  My  peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth, 
give  I  unto  you.'  And  to  these  tender  sentiments 
of  compassion  he  added  corresponding  instances  of 
active  goodness.  The  only  son  of  a  widow,  the 
kmng  brother  of  unprotected  sisters,  the  children 
of  parents  whose  hearts  yearned  over  them  with  a 
sorrow  that  would  not  be  comforted — these  were  the 
(^jecte  on  whom  he  exercised  his  life-restoring 
power.  Nor  were  his  lesser  miracles  performed 
without  a  similar  attention  to  the  particular  case 
and  circumstances  of  the  sufferers.  '  Daughter,  be 
of  good  cheer,'  was  his  comforting  address  to  her 
who  had  now  expended  all  her  substance,  and  was 
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on  the  point  of  seeing  herself  left  to  unnoticed  saf- 
faring.  '  I  have  no  man  to  help  me,  Lord/  reached 
the  soul  of  Jesus:  and  he  who  had  from  year  to 
year  in  vain  sought  to  be  helped  into  the  healing 
waters,  found  himself  at  once  cured  of  his  in- 
firmity. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  contemplate  these  de- 
monstrations of  benevolence  without  an  emotion  of 
love ;  and  in  that  emotion  is  the  true  impulse  to  a 
faithful  copying  of  the  example.  The  particular 
acts  are  not  imitable,  but  the  tenderness  and  cha- 
rity in  which  they  originated  are ;  and  thus  the 
proper  study  of  Christ's  history  will  both  move  the 
mind  to  delight  in  his  counsels  and  animate  the 
heart  to  obey  his  laws.  There  is  a  persuasiveness 
in  the  sweetness  of  his  benevolence  in  every  respect 
answerable  to  the  subduing  grandeur  of  his 
power.  They  who  were  present  on  the  stormy 
deep  when  he  quieted  the  tempest,  felt,  without 
doubt,  the  genial  influence  of  his  word,  'Peace,  be 
still,'  long  after  the  storm  had  ceased.  The  act  of  hii 
might  had  a  continued  force,  and  in  its  continuance 
was  love ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  mi- 
racle he  performed  had  a  comprehensiyenen  of 
meaning  which  expands  itself  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  prophecy  becomes  developed  by  a 
successive  fulfilment.  The  sick  are  healed ;  the 
blind  receive  their  sight ;  the  dead  are  raised  by 
the  spiritual  efficacy  of  Christ's  word,  now  ope- 
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rating  in  a  manner  proper  to  the  condition  of  man^ 
kind ;  and  in  looking  back  to  the  history  of  his 
life  upon  earth,  we  find  the  typical  representation 
in  his  visible  miracles  of  those  which  are  thus  at 
present  wrought  by  the  diffusive  influence  of  his 
grace.  And  from  this  sense  of  his  continual  pre- 
sence, and  the  powerful  working  of  his  Spirit,  the 
believer  derives  an  ai^ument  for  persevering  in  the 
imitation  of  his  example,  peculiarly  impressive 
and  encouraging.  Never  was  unity  of  design  so 
clearly  and  beautifully  exhibited  as  in  the  scheme 
of  salvation ;  every  means  of  good  which  it  brings 
into  action  transmits  its  influence  to  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  The  mercy 
which  its  sovereign  shows  to  any  portion  of  his 
subjects  by  direct  application,  benefits  indirectly 
all  the  rest;  and  the  instances  of  holiness  which 
any  of  his  people  afford,  as  followers  of  his  exam- 
ple, glorify  both  themselves  and  him. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, if  the  design  of  Christianity  be  generally 
understood.  We  are  never  safe  when  either  piety 
or  morality  is  trusted  to  abstractions  of  reason,  or 
vague  impulses  of  feeling.  Ages  of  error,  sup- 
ported by  the  eccentricities  of  visionaries  and  the 
bold  pretensions  of  pharisaical  zealots,  prove  the 
melancholy  truth  of  this  remark.  That  we  lose 
what  is  most  lovely  in  the  constitution  of  humanity, 
most  valuable  in  civilization,  when  scepticism  sets 
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up  Utility  as  the  public  idol,  is  equaUy  proved  by 
many  a  sad  passage  in  the  later  history  of  our 
race.  And  where  is  safety  to  be  found  ?  In  the 
paths  illuminated  by  Christianity,  and  in  the  imi- 
tation  of  Christ  as  an  example  to  all  men.  En- 
thusiasm, brought  into  subjection  to  him,  lays 
aside  its  wings,  and  contents  itself  with  walking  the 
earth,  as  the  ministress  of  virtue  and  benevolence. 
The  abstractions  of  the  visionary  are  converted 
into  substantial  rales  of  holy  action :  zealotry 
grows  calm,  and  instead  of  calling  down  fire  from 
heaven,  only  prays  for  men's  conversion ;  and  the 
theory  of  utility  becomes  a  corollary  to  the  grand 
and  universal  rule,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself/ 

Let  the  imitation  of  Christ's  example  be  ac- 
knowledged as  an  aim  worthy  of  oar  best  efforts: 
and  much  has  already  been  gained,  if  the  ac- 
knowledgment be  made  with  thoughtfal  rincerity. 
The  mind  rises  with  a  feeling  of  gladness  at  the 
prospect  of  its  emancipation  from  error,  and  the 
attainment  of  a  condition  in  which  it  will  be  essen- 
tially worthy  of  love  and  admiration.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  image  forth  ourselves  in  a  higher  and  better 
state  of  being,  by  a  mere  intellectual  effort ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  removed  when  we  can  behold  our  liki^ 
ness  reflected  in  the  pure  mirrcur  of  Christ's  huma- 
nity.   Examples  of  virtue  have  in  all  ages  been 
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pointed  to,  as  a%rding  directions  and  incentiTes  to 
aspirantB  after  good :  but  thm«  is  no  one  example 
to  which  an  individoal  could  feel  willing  wholly  to 
conform  himself,  without  doing  violence  to  his  in« 
nate  sense  of  independence  and  personal  import- 
ance. The  utmost  he  can  determine  on  is  to 
show  obedience  to  those  rules  of  rectitude  which 
were  best  obeyed  by  the  object  of  his  veneration. 
But  the  example  of  Christ  is  at  war  with  no  feeling 
of  individuality.  Every  feature  of  the  personal 
character  is  allowed  to  retain  its  particular  expres- 
sion. The  change  which  takes  place  is  that  of  con- 
version from  the  old  age  of  sin  and  corruption,  to 
the  vigorous  youth  of  a  new-bom  spirit  Truth, 
freedom,  purity,  and  love,  are  now  its  essential  qua- 
lities ;  and  these  qualities  it  derives  from  him  in 
whom  they  have  resided  from  the  beginning. 

The'  noble  production  which  these  observations 
are  intended  to  introduce,  will  afford  the  reader  an 
abundant  harvest  of  valuable  thoughts.  It  will 
teach  him,  if  he  read  it  with  a  constant  reference 
to  Scripture,  and  self- application,  how  infinite  is 
the  advantage  he  enjoys  in  being  counted  among 
the  people  of  Christ  He  will  learn  how  every 
principle  of  his  nature  may  be  improved  by  obey- 
ing maxims  which  light  up  the  pages  of  the  gospel : 
i^id  how  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  man,  who, 
too  cautious  to  trust  to  the  fallible  conclusions  of 
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human  reason,  but  too  anxious  about  the  discovery 
of  truth  to  rest  contented  with  himself,  has  found 
in  the  example  of  the  Son  of  God,  an  answer  t( 
aU  his  enquiries,  and  in  the  gifto  of  his  grace  i 
supply  for  all  his  wants ! 

Two  portions  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  writings  hav< 
already  appeared  in  the  "  Sacred  Classics."  Lik< 
the  present  work,  they  abound  in  the  sublimesi 
beauties  of  Christian  eloquence ;  and  the  writer  o\ 
this  Essay  refers  the  reader  for  some  account  of  the 
prelate  and  his  labours,  to  the  excellent  preface! 
with  which  the  volumes  were  introduced  by  bit 
highly-esteemed  friend  and  brother  editor. 

H.  S. 
London,  September  23, 1836. 
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TO   THE 
ftlOHT    HON.  AND  MOST  TBULT  NOBLE  LOBD, 

CHRISTOPHER  LORD   HATTON, 

BARON  HATTON  OF  KIRBY,  &c. 


Mr  Lord, 

Whxk  interest  divides  the  chnicfa,  and  the  calentures 
ef  men  breathe  out  in  problems  and  unactive  discourses,  each 
part  in  pursuance  of  its  own  portion,  follows  that  proposition 
iridch  complies  with  and  bends  in  all  the  flexures  of  its  temporal 
ends ;  and  while  all  striw  for  truth,  they  hug  their  own  opinions 
dnessed  up  in  dieir  imagery,  and  they  dispute  for  ever,  and 
citlur  the  ^estion  is  indeterminable,  or,  whidi  is  worse^  men 
win  never  be  convinced.  For  such  is  the  nature  of  disputings, 
that  diey  begin  commonly  in  mistakes,  they  proceed  with  zeal 
and  fimcy,  and  end  not  at  all  but  in  schisms  and  uncharitable 
names,  and  too  often  dip  their  feet  in  blood.  In  the  mean* 
time,  he  that  gets  the  better  of  his  adversary,  oftentimes  gets  no 
good  to  himself;  because,  although  he  hath  fast  hold  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  problem,  he  may  be  an  ill  man  in  the  midst 
of  his  triumphant  disputations.  And  therefore  it  was  not  here 
that  Qod  would  have  man's  felicity  to  grow.  For  our  condition 
had  been  extremely  miserable,  if  our  final  state  had  been  placed 
upon  an  uncertain  hill,  and  the  way  to  it  had  been  upon  the 
waters,  upon  whidi  no  spirit  but  that  of  contradiction  and  dis- 
coid did  ever  move.    For  the  man  should  have  tended  to  an  end 
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are  the  purchase  of  iuch  undertakings,  the  fruit  of  aucfa  culture 
and  labours;  for  it  isonly  a  holy  life  that  lands  tis  there. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  I  have  told  you  my  reasons,  1  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  weary  and  toiled  with  rowing  up 
and  down  in  the  seas  of  questions  which  the  interests  of  Christ- 
endomhave  commenced ;  and  in  many  propositions  of  which  (I 
am  heartily  persuaded)  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  not  deceived; 
and  I  find  thalt  men  are  most  confident  of  those  articles  which 
they  can  so  little  prove,  that  they  never  made  questions  of  tl|em. 
Bit  I  am  most  certain,  that  by  living  in  the  religion  and  ftar 
of  Ood,  in  obedience  to  the  king,  in  the  charities  and  duties,  of 
communion  with- my  ^spiritual  guides,  in  justice  and  love  with  all 
the  world  in  their  several  proportions!,  I  shall  not  fail  of*  that 
end  whieb  is  perfective  of  human  nature,  and  which  w^Ll  never 
be  obtained  by  disputing. 

Here,  therefore^  when  1  had  fixed  my  thoughts  upon  sad  ap« 
prehensions  that  Ood  was  removing  our  candlestick,  (fior  why 
^ould  he  not,  when  men  themselves  put  the  light  out,  and  pull 
the  stars  from  their  orbs,  so  hastening  the  day  of  God*8  judg- 
ment ?)  I  was  desirous  to'  put  a  portion  of  the  holy  fire  ^into  a 
repository,  which  might  help  to  reenkindle  the  incense^  when  it 
shall  please  God  religion  shall  return,  and  all  his  servants  sing, 
In  eonvertendo  capiivUaiem  Sion^  with  a  voice  of  eucharist. 

But  now,  my  Lord,  although  the  results  and  issues  of  my  re- 
tirements and. study  do  naturally  run  towards  you,  and  carry  no 
excuse  for  their  forwardness,  but  the  confidence  that  your  good- 
ness rejects  no  emanation  of  a  great  affection ;  yet  in  this  ad- 
dress I  am  apt  to  promise  to  myself  a  fair  interpretation,  because 
I  bring  yxm  an  instrument  and  auxiliaries  to  that  uevotioD 
whereby  we  believe  you  are  dear  to  God,  and  know  that  you  are 
to  good  men.  And  if  these  little  sparks  of  holy  fire,  whidb  I 
have  heaped  together,  do  not  give  life  to  your  prepared  and  al- 
ready enkindled  spirit;  yet  they  will  sometimes  help  to  entertain 
a  thought,  to  actuate  a  passion,  to  employ  and  hallow  a  fancy, 
and  put  the  body  of  your  piety  into  fermentation,  by  presenting 
you  with  the  circumstances  and  parts  of  such  meditations  which 
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are  sjrmbolical  to  those  of  jour  daily  office,  and  which  are  the 
paste  temps  of  your  severest  hours.  My  Lord,  I  am  not  so  vain 
to  think,  that  in  the  matter  of  devotion,  and  the  rules  of  justice 
and  rdigion,  (which 'is  the  husiness  of  our  life,)  I  can  add  any 
thing  to  your  heap  of  excellent  things :  hut  I  have  known  and 
fdt  comfort  hy  reading,  or  hearing  from  other  persons,  what  I 
knew  myself ;  and  it  was  nnactive  upon  my  spirit,  till  it  was 
made  vigorous  and  effective  from  without.  And  in  this  sense 
I  thought  I  might  not  be  useless  and  impertinent 

My  Lord,  I  designed  to  he  instrumental  to  the  salvation  of 
all  penons  that  shall  read  my  book :  but  unless  (because  souls 
are  equal  in  their  substance,  and  equally  redeemed)  we  are 
obliged  to  wish  the  salvation  of  all  men,  with  the  greatest,  that 
is,  with  equal  desires,  I  did  intend  in  the  highest  manner  I  could, 
to  express  how  much  I  am  to  pay  to  you,  by  doing  the  offices  of 
diat  duty  which,  although  you  less  need^  yet  I  was  most  bound 
to  pay,  even  the  duties  and  charities  of  religion ;  having  this 
derign,  that  when  posterity  (for  certainly  they  will  learn  to  dis- 
tingidsh  things  and  persons)  shall  see  your  honoured  name  em- 
ployed to  separate  and  rescue  these  papers  from  contempt,  they 
may  with  the  more  confidence  expect  in  them  something  fit  to 
be  ofeed  to  such  a  personage.  My  Lord,  I  have  my  end,  if  I 
serve  God  and  yon,  and  the  needs  and  interests  of  souls ;  but 
think  my  return  full  of  reward,  if  you  shall  give  me  pardon, 
and  put  me  into  your  litanies,  and  account  me  in  the  number  of 
your  relatives  and  servants :  for  indeed,  my  Lord,  I  am  most 
heartily. 

Your  Lord8hip*s  most  affectionate 

And  most  obliged  servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 


PREFACE. 


Christian  religion  hath  so  many  exterior  advan^ 
tages  to  its  reputation  and  advancement,  from  the 
aathor  and  from  the  ministers,  from  the  fountain  of 
its  origination,  and  the  channels  of  conveyance, 
(God  being  Uie  author,  the  Word  Incarnate  being 
the  great  doctor  and  preacher  of  it,  his  life  and 
death  being  its  consignation,  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
the  great  argument  and  demonstration  of  it,  and 
the  apostles  the  organs  and  conduits  of  its  dissemi* 
nadoQ,)  that  it  were  glorious  beyond  all  opposition 
and  disparagement,  though  we  should  not  consi* 
der  the  excellency  of  its  matter,  and  the  certainty 
of  its  probation,  and  the  efficacy  of  its  power,  and 
the  perfection  and  rare  accomplishment  of  its  de- 
sign. But  I  consider  that  Christianity  is  therefore 
very  little  understood,  because  it  is  reproached 
upon  that  pretence  which  it?  very  being  and  design 
does  infinitely  confute.  It  is  esteemed  to  be  a  re- 
ligion contrary  in  its  principles,  or  in  its  precepts, 
to  that  wisdom  whereby  the  world  is  governed,  and 
commonweidths  increase,  and  greatness  is  acquired, 
and  kings  go  to  war,  bnd  our  ends  of  interest  are 
served  and  promoted;*  and  that  it  is  an  institution 

>  Vidt  Laeta.  Ub.  ^liL 
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SO  wholly  in  order  to  another  world,  that  it  does 
not  at  all  communicate  with  this,  neither  in  its  end 
nor  in  its  discourses,  neither  in  the  policy  nor  in 
the  philosophy.  And  therefore  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  was  entertained  at  first  in  scorn  by  the 
Greeks,  in  offence  and  indignation  by  the  Jews;  so 
is  the  whole  system  and  collective  body  of  Christian 
philosophy  esteemed  imprudent  by  the  politics  of 
the  world,  and  flat  and  irrational  by  some  men  of 
excellent  wit  and  sublime  discourse ;  who,  because 
the  permisisions  and  dictates  of  natural,  true,  and 
essential  reason  are  at  no  hand  to  be  contradicted 
by  any  superinduced  discipline,  think,  that  what- 
soever seems  contrary  to  their  reason  is  also  vident 
to  our  nature,  and  offers  indeed  a  good  to  us,  but 
by  ways  unnatural  and  unreasonable.  And  I  think 
they  are  very  great  strangers  to  the  present  aflbifs 
and  persuasions  of  the  world,  who  know  not  that 
Christianity  is  very  much  undervalued  upon  fliis 
principle,  men  insensibly  becoming  nnchristian, 
because  they  are  persuaded  that  much  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  world  is  contradicted  by  the  religion. 
But  certainly  no  mistake  can  be  greater.  For  the 
holy  Jesus,  by  his  doctrine,  did  instruct  the  nnder- 
stahdings  of  men,  made  their  appetites  more  obe- 
dient, their  reason  better  principled,  and  argumen- 
tative, with  less  deception,  their  wills  apter  for  no- 
ble choices,  their  governments  more  prudent^  their 
present  felicities  greater,  their  ^ope»more  exoeUcot, 
and  that  duration  which  was  intended  to  them  bj 
their  Creator  he  made  manifest  to  be  a  state  of 
glory.  And  all  this  was  to  be  done  and  obtained 
respectively  by  the  ways  of  reason  and  notnie,  mdi 
as  God  gave  to  man  then  when  at  first  he  designed 
him  to  a  noble  and  immortal  condition ;  the  Chris- 
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tian  latv  being,  for  the  sabstance  of  it,  nothing  but 
the  restitution  and  perfection  of  the  law  of  nature.^ 
And  this  I  shall  represent  in  all  the  parts  of  its 
natural  progression ;  and  I  intend  it  not  only  as  a 
preface  to  the  following  books,  but  for  an  introduc- 
tion and  invitation  to  the  whole  religion. 

2.  For  God,  when  he  made  the  first  emanations 
of  his  eternal  Being,  and  created  man  as  the  end  of 
all  his  productions  here  below,  designed  him  to  an 
end,  such  as  himself  was  pleased  to  choose  for  him, 
and  gave  him  abilities  proportionable  to  attain  that 
end.!  God  gave  man  a  reasonable  and  an  intelli- 
gent nature.  And  to  this  noble  nature  he  designed 
as  noble  an  end  :  he  intended  man  should  live  well 
and  happily,  in  proportion  to  his  appetites,  and  in 
the  reasonable  doing  and  enjoying  of  those  good 
things  which  God  made  him  naturally  to  desire. 
For  since  God  gave  him  proper  and  peculiar  appe- 
tites with  proportion  to  their  own  objects,  and  gave 
him  reason  and  abilities,  not  only  to  perceive  the 
sapidness  and  relish  of  those  objects,  but  also  to 
make  reflex  acts  upon  such  perceptions,  and  to  per- 
ceive that  he  did  perceive,  which  was  a  rare  instru- 
ment of  pleasure  and  pain  respectively ;  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  think,  that  God,  who  created  him  in 
mercy,  did  not  only  proportion  a  being  to  his  na- 
ture, but  did  also  provide  satisfaction  for  all  those 
appetites  and  desires  which  himself  had  created  and 
put  into  him.  For  if  he  had  not,  then  the  being  of 
a  man  had  been  nothing  but  a  state  of  perpetual 
affliction,  and  the  creation  of  men  had  been  the 
greatest  unmercifulness  in  the  world;  dispropor- 
tionate objectB  being  mere  instances  of  affliction. 


'  Epiph.  Parnar.  lib.!,  torn. num.  5.   Eras,  in  11  cap.  Matth. 
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and  those  unsatisfied  appetites  nothing  else  but  in* 
struments  of  torment. 

3.  Therefore,  that  this  intendment  of  God  and 
nature  should  be  effected,  that  is,  that  man  should 
become  happy,  it  is  naturally  necessary  that  all  bis 
regular  appetites  should  have  an  object  appointed 
them,  in  the  fruition  of  which  felicity  must  connst 
Because  nothing  is  felicity,  but  when  what  was  rea^ 
sonably  or  orderly  desired  is  possessed:  for  the 
having  of  what  is  not  desired,  or  the  wanting  of  wbat 
we  desire,  or  the  desiring  of  what  we  should  not,  are 
the  several  constituent  parts  of  infelicity ;  and  it 
can  have  no  other  construction. 

4.  Now  the  first  appetite  man  had,  in  order  to 
his  great  end,  was  to  be  as  perfect  as  he  could ; 
that  is,  to  be  as  like  the  liest  thing  he  knew,  as  hit 
nature  and  condition  would  permit.*  And  althoogh, 
by  Adam's  fancy  and  affection  to  his  wife,  and  by 
Gtxi*s  appointing  fruit  for  him,  we  see  the  lower 
appetites  were  first  provided  for,  yet  the  first  appe- 
tite which  man  had,  as  he  distinguishes  from  lower 
creatures,  was  to  be  like  God ;  (for  by  that  the  de- 
vil tempted  him ;)  and  in  order  to  that,  he  had  na- 
turally sufficient  instruments  and  abilities.  For 
although  by  being  abused  with  the  devil's  sophistry 
he  chose  an  incompetent  instrument ;  yet  became 
it  is  naturally  certain,  that  love  is  the  greatest  ani- 
milation  of  the  object  and  the  faculty,  Adam,  by 
loving  God,  might  very  well  approach  nearer  him 
according  as  he  could.  And  it  was  natural  to 
Adam  to  love  God,  who  was  his  Father,  his  Cre- 
ator, the  Fountain  of  all  good  to  him,  and  of  excel- 
lency in  himself:  and  whatsoever  is  understood  to 
be  such,  it  is  as  natural  for  us  to  love,  and  we  do  it 
for  the  same  reasons  for  which  we  love  any  thing 

'  AriBt.  de  Ccelo. 
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;  and  we  cannot  love  for  any  other  reason,  but 
one  or  both  these  in  their  proportion  appre> 
led. 

Bat  because  God  is  not  only  excellent  and 
t  hot  by  being  supreme  Lord,  hath  power 
ve  us  what  laws  he  pleases ;  obedience  to  his 
therefore  becomes  naturally,  but  consequently, 
ssary,  when  God  decrees  them,  because  he 
sake  himself  an  enemy  to  all  rebels  and  dis- 
ient  sons,  by  affixing  penalties  to  the  trans- 
ors.  And  therefore  disobedience  is  naturally 
isistent,  not  only  with  love  to  ourselves,  be- 
i  it  brings  afflictions  upon  us,  but  with  love  to 
(upreme  Lawgiver  :  it  is  contrary  to  the  natu- 
)ve  we  bear  to  God  so  understood,  because  it 
BB  him  our  enemy,  whom  naturally  and  reason- 
we  cannot  but  love;  and  therefore  also  opposite 
16  first  appetite  of  man,  which  is  to  be  like 
,  in  order  to  which  we  have  naturally  no  in- 
Dent  but  love,  and  the  consequents  of  love. 
And  this  is  not  at  all  to  be  contradicted  by  a 
snce  that  a  man  does  not  naturally  know  there 
God.  Because  by  the  same  instrument  by 
h  we  know  that  the  world  began,  or  that  there 
a  first  man,  by  the  same  we  know  that  there  is 
id,  and  that  he  also  knew  it  too,  and  conversed 
that  God,  and  received  laws  from  him.  For 
\  discourse  of  man,  and  the  law  of  nature,  and 
nt  appetites,  and  the  first  reasons,  abstractedly, 
m  their  own  complexions,  and  without  all  their 
ions  and  provisions,  we  discourse  jejunely,  and 
ly,  and  unprofitably.  For  as  man  did  not 
i  by  chance,  nor  by  himself,  but  from  the  uni* 
1  cause ;  so  we  know  that  this  universal  cause 
lo  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  in  order  to 
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the  end  he  appointed  him.  And  therefore  to  he 
the  history  of  a  man*s  reason,  and  the  philoso] 
of  his  nature,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  place  1 
there,  where  without  the  consideration  of  a  God 
society,  or  law,  or  order,  he  is  to  be  placed,  that 
in  the  state  of  a  thin^  rather  than  a  person, 
Grod  by  revelations  and  scriptures  having  hel; 
us  with  propositions  and  parts  of  story  relal 
man's  first  and  real  condition,  from  thence  we 
take  the  surest  account,  and  make  the  most  per 
derivation  of  propositions.* 

7.  From  this  first  appetite  of  man  to  be  like  G 
and  the  first  natural  instrument  of  it,  love,  desci 
all  the  first  obligations  of  religion.  In  which  tl 
are  some  parts  more  immediately  and  natun 
expressive,  others  by  superinduction  and  posii 
command.  Natural  religion  I  call  such  act» 
which  either  are  proper  to  the  nature  of  the  th 
we  worship ;  such  as  are  giving  praises  to  h 
and  speaking  excellent  things  of  him,  and  pray 
to  him  for  such  things  as  we  need,  and  a  readiii 
to  obey  him  in  whatsoever  he  commands ;  or  < 
such  as  are  expressions  proportionate  to  ournatc 
that  make  them ;  that  is,  giving  to  God  the  1 
things  we  have,  and  by  which  we  can  declare 
esteem  of  his  honour  and  excellency ;  assign 
some  portion  of  our  time,  of  our  estate,  the  labo 
of  our  persons,  the  increase  of  our  store,  first-fro 
sacrifices,  oblations,  and  tithes;*  which  there! 
God  rewards,  because  he  hath  allowed  to  oor 
tures  no  other  instruments  of  doing  him  hone 
but  by  giving  to  him  in  some  manner,  which 
believe  honourable  and  apt,  the  best  things 
have. 

>  Chryrip.  de  Diis,  iii.  *  Epiet.  c.  9& 
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I.  The  next  appetite  a  man  hath,  is  to  beget 
i  like  himself;  God  having  implanted  that  appe- 

into  man  for  the  propagation  of  mankind,  and 
en  it  as  his  first  blessing  and  permission,  '  It  is 
:  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;'  and,  '  Increase 
i  multiply.'  And  Arteroidoms  had  some- 
Qg  of  this  doctrine,  when  he  reckons  these  two 
^8  of  nature,  Deum  colere,  mulieribus  vinci  ;*  "  to 
rship  God,  and  to  be  overcome  by  women,'*  in 
ftportion  to  his  two  first  appetites  of  nature,  to  be 
e  God,  and  to  have  another  like  himself.  This 
petite  God  only  made  regular  by  his  first  pro- 
tons or  satisfaction.     He  gave  to  man  a  woman 

a  wife,  for  the  companion  of  his  sorrows,  for 
i  instrument  of  multiplication;  and  yet  provi- 
1  him  bat  of  one,  and  intimated  he  should  have 

more.'  Which  we  do  not  only  know  by  an  after- 
'elation,  the  holy  Jesus  having  declared  it  to  have 
sn  God*s  purpose ;  but  Adam  himself  understood 
as  appears  by  his  first  discourses  at  the  entertain- 
»it  of  his  new  bride.  And  although  there  were 
rmissions  afterward  of  polygamy,  yet  there  might 
ve  been  a  greater  pretence  of  necessity  at  first, 
cause  of  enlarging  and  multiplying  fountains 
Jier  than  channels;  and  three  or  four  at  first 
mid  have  enlarged  mankind  by  greater  propor- 
n  than  many  more  afler wards :  little  distances 
ar  the  centre  make  greater  and  larger  figures 
an  when  they  part  near  the  fringes  of  the 
"de.  And  therefore  those  afler-permissions  were 
avoid  a  greater  evil ;  not  a  hallowing  of  the  li- 
oce,  but  a  reproach  of  their  infirmity.  And  cer- 
nly  the  multiplication  of  wives  is  contrariant  to 

'  De  Somn.  sign.  *  Gm.  ii.  24. 
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gaish  them,  and  because  they  might  do  equal  in- 
jnry,  and  invade  each  other's  possessions,  and 
disturb  their  peace,  and  surprise  their  liberty. 
And  so  also  was  their  power  of  doing  benefit  equal, 
though  not  the  same  in  kind.  But  God,  who  made 
man  a  sociable  creature,  because  he  knew  '  it  was 
not  good  for  him  to  be  alone,*  so  dispensed  the 
abilities  and  possibilities  of  doing  good,  that  in 
something  or  other  every  man  might  need  or  be 
benefited  by  every  man.*  Therefore  that  they  might 
pursue  the  end  of  nature,  and  their  -own  appetitei 
of  living  well  and  happily,  they  were  forced  to  con- 
sent to  such  contracts  which  might  secure  and  sup- 
ply to  every  one  those  good  things,  without  which 
he  could  not  live  happily.  Both  the  appetites,  the 
irascible  and  the  concupiscible,  fear  of  evil  and 
desire  of  benefit,  were  the  sufficient  endearments 
of  contracts,  of  societies,  and  republics.*  And 
upon  this  stock  were  decreed  and  hallowed  all  those 
propositions,  without  which  bodies  politic  and  so- 
cieties of  men  cannot  be  happy.  And  in  the  trans- 
action of  these,  many  accidents  daily  happening,  it 
grew  still  reasonable,  that  is,  necessary  to  the  end 
of  living  happily,  that  all  those  after-obligations 
should  be  observed  with  the  proportion  of  the  same 
faith  and  endearment  which  bound  the  first  con- 
tracts. For  though  the  natural  law  be  always  the 
same,  yet  some  parts  of  it  are  primely  necessary, 
others  by  supposition  and  accident ;  and  both  are 
of  the  same  necessity,  that  is,  equally  necessary  in 
the  several  cases.  Thus,  to  obey  a  king  is  as  ne- 
cessary and  naturally  reasonable,  as  to  obey  a  fa- 
ther, that  is,  supposing  there  be  a  king,  as  it  is 

'  Senec.  de  Benefic.  c.  1. 
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certain  natarally  a  man  cannot  be ;  but  a  father 
must  be  supposed.  If  it  be  made  necessary  that 
I  prjmise,  it  is  also  necessary  that  I  perform  it ; 
for  else  I  shall  return  to  that  inconvenience  which 
I  sought  to  avoid  when  I  made  the  promise.  And 
though  the  instance  be  very  far  removed  from  the 
first  necessities  and  accidents  of  our  prime  being 
and  production,  yet  the  reason  still  pursues  us, 
and  natural  reason  reaches  up  to  the  very  last  mi- 
notes,  and  orders  the  most  remote  particulars  of  our 
well-being. 

1 1 .  Thus,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery, 
not  to  kill,  are  very  reasonable  prosecutions  of  the 
great  end  of  nature,  of  living  well  and  happily. 
But  when  a  man  is  said  to  steal,  when  to  be  a  mur- 
derer, when  to  be  incestuous,  the  natural  law  doth 
not  teach  in  all  cases :  but  when  the  super-induced 
constitution  hath  determined  the  particular  law,  by 
natural  reason  we  are  obliged  to  observe  it ;  because 
though  the  civil  power  makes  the  instance,  and  de- 
termines the  particular,  yet  right  reason  makes 
the  sanction,  and  passes  the  obligation.  The 
law  of  nature  makes  the  major  proposition ;  but 
the  civil  constitution,  or  any  superinduced  law, 
makes  the  assumption  in  a  practical  syllogism. 
To  kill  is  not  murder;  but  to  kill  such  persons 
whom  I  ought  not.  It  was  not  murder,  among 
the  Jews,  to  kill  a  man-slayer  before  he  entered  a 
city  of  refuge :  to  kill  the  same  man  afler  his  entry, 
was.  Among  the  Romans,  to  kill  an  adulteress  or 
a  ravisher  in  the  act  was  lawful ;  with  us  it  is  mur- 
der.* Murder,  and  incest,  and  theft  always  were 
unlawful;  but  the  same  actions  were  not  always 

'  A.  GeUlusj  lib.  10,  23. 
VOL.   I.  C 
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the  same  crimes.  And  it  is  just  with  these 
disobedience,  which  was  ever  criminal;  1 
same  thing  was  not  estimated  to  be  disobf 
nor  indeed  could  any  thing  be  so,  till  the  s 
of  a  superior  had  given  the  instance  of 
ence.  So  for  theft: — to  catch  fish  in  ri^ 
deer,  or  pigeons,  when  they  were  esteenu 
fuUura,  of  a  wild  condition,  and  so  primo  occ\ 
was  lawful ;  just  as  to  take  or  kill  badgers  o 
and  beavers  and  lions :  but  when  laws  had  ap 
ated  rivers,  and  divided  shores,  and  impark< 
and  housed  pigeons,  it  became  theft  to  tak 
without  leave.  To  despoil  the  Egyptians  i 
theft,  when  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  posa 
had  bidden  the  Israelites ;  but  to  do  so  now 
breach  of  the  natural  law,  and  of  a  divin 
mandment.  For  the  natural  law  (I  said) 
nal  in  the  sanction,  but  variable  in  the  ii 
and  the  expression.  And  indeed  the  laws  of 
are  very  few :  they  were  but  two  at  first,  and  1 
at  last,  when  the  great  change  was  made  froi 
lies  to  kingdoms.  The  first  is,  "  to  do  duty  to 
the  second  is,  ''  to  do  to  ourselves  and  our 
hours;''  that  is,  to  our  neighbours  as  to  ou 
all  those  actions  which  naturally,  reasona 
by  institution,  or  emergent  necessity  are  ii 
to  a  happy  life.  Our  blessed  Saviour  rede 
the  law  to  these  two : — I. '  Love  the  Lord  v 
thy  heart ;'  2. '  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thysel 
which  I  observe,  in  verification  of  my  form 
course,  that  love  is  the  first  natural  bond  of  < 
God,  and  so  also  it  is  to  our  neighbour.*  Anc 
fore  all  intercourse  with  our  neighbour  was  fc 

'Seciv. 
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in,  and  derived  from,  the  two  greatest  endearments 
of  love  in  the  world :  a  man  came  to  have  a  neigh- 
boar  by  being  ia  hnsband  and  a  father. 

12.  So  that  still  there  are  but  two  great  natural 
laws  binding  us  in  our  relations  to  God  and  man ; 
we  remaining  essentially,  and  by  the  very  design 
of  creation,  obliged  to  God  in  all,  and  to  our  neigh- 
bours in  the  proportions  of  equality;  [as  th3rself ;] 
diat  is,  that  he  be  permitted  and  promoted  in  the 
Mer  to  his  living  well  and  happily,  as  thou  art. 
For  love  being  there  not  an  affection,  but  the  duty 
^at  results  from  the  first  natural  bonds  of  love, 
which     began    neighbourhood,    signifies    justice, 
equality,  and  such  reasonable  proceedings  which 
are  in  order  to  our  common  end  of  a  happy  life, 
and  is  the  same  with  that  other,  '  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  you  to  them  :* 
and  that  is  certainly  the  greatest  and  most  eflPective 
love,  because  it  best  promotes  that  excellent  end 
which  God  designed  for  our  natural  perfection.  All 
other  particulars  are  but  prosecutions  of  these  two; 
that  is,  of  the  order  of  nature ;  save  only  that  there 
is  a  third  law,  \^  hich  is  a  part  of  love  too,  it  is  self- 
love,  and  therefore  is  rather  supposed  than  at  the  first 
expressed,  because  a  man  is  reasonably  to  be  pre- 
samed  to  have  in  him  a  sufficient  stock  of  self-love, 
to  serve  the  ends  of  his  nature  and  creation  :  and 
that  is,  that  man  demean  and  use  his  own  body  in 
that  decorum  which  is  most  orderly  and  propor- 
tionate to  his  perfective  end  of  a  happy  life ;  which 
Christian  religion   calls,    sobriety.      And  it  is  a 
pn^ibition  of  those  uncharitable,  self-destroying 
sms  of  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  inordinate  and 
unreasonable  manners  of  lust,  destructive  of  nature's 
intendments,  or  at  least  no  ways  promoting  them. 

c  2 
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For  it  is  naturally  lawful  to  satisfy  any  of  these 
desires^  when  the  desire  does  not  carry  the  satis- 
faction beyond  the  design  of  nature ;  that  is,  to  the 
violation  of  health,  or  that  happy  living  which  con- 
sists in  obsenring  those  contracts  which  mankind 
thought  necessary  to  be  made  in  order  to  the  same 
great  end ;  unless  where  God  hath  superinduced  a 
restraint,  making  an  instance  of  sobriety  to  become 
an  act  of  religion,  or  to  pass  into  an  expression  of 
duty  to  him.  But  then  it  is  not  a  natural,  but  a 
religious  sobriety ;  and  may  be  instanced  in  fast- 
ing or  abstinence  from  some  kinds  of  meat,  or  some 
times  or  manners  of  conjugation.  These  are  the 
three  natural  laws  described  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, that  *  we  live,  1.  godly,  2.  soberly,  3.  righ- 
teously.' And  the  particulars  of  the  first  are  ordi- 
narily to  be  determined  by  God  immediately,  or  his 
vicegerents,  and  by  reason  observing  and  comply- 
ing with  the  accidents  of  the  world,  and  dispositions 
of  things  and  persons :  the  second,  by  the  natural 
order  of  nature,  by  sense  and  by  experience :  and 
the  third  by  human  contracts  and  civil  laws. 

13.  The  result  of  the  preceding  discourse  is  this: 
man,  who  was  designed  by  God  to  a  happy  \\k, 
was  fitted  with  sufficient  means  to  attain  that  end, 
so  that  he  might,  if  he  would,  be  happy ;  hot  he 
was  a  free  agent,  and  so  might  choose.  And  it  is 
possible  that  man  may  fail  of  his  end,  and  be  made 
miserable,  by  God,  by  himself,  or  by  his  neigfabonr ; 
or  by  the  same  persons  he  may  be  made  happy  in 
the  same  proportions  as  they  relate  to  bioL  If 
God  be  angry  or  disobeyed,  he  becomes  our  enemy, 
and  so  we  fsdl ;  if  our  neighbour  be  injured  or  im- 
peded in  the  direct  order  to  his  happy  living,  be 
hath  equal  right  against  us  as  we  against  bim,aad 
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SO  we  fail  that  way ;  and  if  I  be  intemperate,  I 
grow  riek  and  worsted  in  some  faculty,  and  so  I  am 
Bnhappy  in  myself.  But  if  I  obey  God,  and  do 
ligbt  to  my  neighbour,  and  confine  myself  within 
the  order  and  design  of  nature,  I  am  secured  in  all 
ends  of  blessing  in  which  I  can  be  assisted  by  these 
three;  that  is,  by  all  my  relatives;  there  being  no 
end  of  man  designed  by  God  in  order  to  his  happi- 
ness, to  which  these  are  not  proper  and  sufficient 
instruments.  Man  can  have  no  other  relations,  no 
other  discourses,  no  other  regular  appetites,  but  what 
are  served  and  satisfied  by  religion,  by  sobriety,  and 
by  justice.  There  is  nothing  whereby  we  can  relate 
to  any  person,  who  can  hurt  us,  or  do  us  benefit, 
but  is  provided  for  in  these  three.  These  therefore 
are  all,  and  these  are  sufficient. 

14.  But  now  it  is  to  be  enquired,  how  these  be- 
come laws  obliging  us  to  sin  if  we  transgress,  even 
before  any  positive  law  of  God  be  superinduced: 
for  else,  how  can  it  be  a  natural  law,  that  is,  a  law 
obliging  all  nations  and  all  persons,  even  such  who 
have  had  no  intercourse  with  God  by  way  of  special 
revelation,  and  have  lost  all  memory  of  tradition  ; 
for  either  such  persons,  whatsoever  they  do,  shall 
obtain  that  end  which  God  designed  for  them  in 
th^  nature ;  that  is,  a  happy  life  according  to  the 
duration  of  an  immortal  nature ;  or  else  they  shall 
perish  for  prevaricating  of  these  laws.  And  yet  if 
they  were  no  laws  to  them,  nor  decreed  and  made 
sacred  by  sanction,  promulgation,  and  appendant 
penalties,  they  could  not  so  oblige  them  as  to  be- 
oome  tiie  role  of  virtue  or  vice. 

15.  When  God  gave  us  natural  reason,  that  is, 
safficient  ability  to  do  all  that  should  be  necessary 
to  live  well  and  happily,  he  also  knew  that  some 
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appetites  might  be  irregular,  jast  as  some  stomachs 
would  be  sick,  and  some  eyes  blind ;  and  a  man 
being  a  voluntary  agent,  might  choose  an  ill  witb 
as  little  reason  as  the  angels  of  darkness  did ;  thaiti^, 
they  might  do  unreasonably  because  they  would  do 
so :  and  then  a  man's  understanding  should  aenre 
him  but  as  an  instrument  of  mischief,  and  his  will 
carry  him  on  to  it  with  a  blind  and  impotent  de* 
sire;  and  then  the  beauteous  order  of  creataros 
would  be  discomposed  by  unreasonable  or  nncoii- 
sidering  or  evil  persons.  And  therefore  U  was 
most  necessary  that  man  should  have  his  appetites 
confined  within  the  designs  of  nature,  aqd  the  or- 
der to  his  end  :  for  a  will  without  a  restraint  of  a 
superior  power,  or  a  perfect  understanding,  is  tike 
a  knife  in  a  child's  hand,  as  apt  for  mischief  as  for 
use.  Therefore  it  pleased  God  to  bind  man  by  the 
signature  of  laws,  to  observe  those  great  natural 
reasons,  without  which  man  could  not  arrive  at  the 
great  end  of  God's  designing ;  that  is,  he  could  not 
live  well  and  happily.  God  therefore  made  it  the 
first  law  to  love  him,  and,  which  is  all  one,  to  wor- 
ship him,  to  speak  honourably  of  him,  and  to  ex- 
press it  in  all  our  ways,  the  chief  whereof  i^  obedi^ 
ence.  And  this  we  find  in  the  instance  of  that 
positive  precept  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  and 
which  was  nothing  but  a  particular  of  the  great 
general.  But  in  this  there  is  little  scruple;  be- 
cause it  is  not  imaginable  that  God  would  in  any 
period  of  time  not  take  care  that  himself  be  ho- 
noured; his  glory  being  the  very  end  why  be  nuade 
man  :  and  therefore  it  must  be  certain,  that  thitt  did 
at  the  very  first  pass  into  a  law. 

16.  But,  concerning  this  and  other  things,  which 
are  usually  called  natural  laws,  I  consider,  that 
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tile  things  themselves  were  sach,  that  the  doing 
them  was  therefore  declared  to  be  a  law^  because 
the  not  doing  them  did  certainly  bring  a  punish- 
ment proportionable  to  the  crime;  that  is,  1.  a 
just  de6denc]r  from  the  end  of  creation,  from  a 
good  and  hutppy  life ;  2.  and  also  a  punishment  of 
a  guilty  conscience :  which  I  do  not  understand  to 
be  a  feiur  of  hell,  or  of  any  supervening  penalty, 
unless  the  conscience  be  accidentally  instructed 
into  such  fears  by  experience  or  revelation ;  but  it 
is  a  malum  in  gefiere  rationii,  a  disease  or  evil  of 
the  reasonable  faculty :  that,  as  there  is  a  rare  con- 
tent in  the  discourses  of  reason,  there  is  a  satisfac- 
tion, an  acquiescency,  like  that  of  creatures  in 
their  proper  place,  and  definite  actions,  and  com- 
petent perfections ;  so  in  prevaricating  the  natural 
law  there  is  a  dissatisfaction,  a  disease,  a  removing 
out  of  the  place,  an  unquietness  of  spirit,  even 
when  there  is  no  moiiitor  or  observer.  Adeofaci- 
nora  atque  flugitia  9ua  ipsi  quoque  in  mpplicitim  ver- 
terant,  ^eqnefruBtrd  praitantissimus  (Plato)  sapi- 
entim  firmare  iolitus  est,  si  recludantur  tyrannorum 
menieif  posse  aspici  laniaius  et  ictus,  quando  ut  cor- 
pord  verberibus,  itd  stevitid,  libidine,  malis  consultis 
animu»  dUaeeretur,^  said  Tacitus'  out  of  Plato.^  It 
is  naturally  certain  that  the  cruelty  of  tyrants 
torments  themselves,  and  is  a  hook]  in  their  nostrils, 

■  '<  So  lliey  diemsdves  eotmected  their  vices  and  evil  deeds 
into  their  own  punishment  Nor  did  that  most  excellent  master 
of  wisdom  (Plato)  speak  in  vain,  when  he  said,  that  if  the  souls 
of  tyrmts  were  laid  open,  the  evil  mind  would  be  seen  torn  and 
seoiurged  with  rage  and  lust,  even  as  bodies  are  with  the  lash.** 

*  AnnaL  vi. 

•  Whose  words  «ret— ^'AXXd  iroWdKic  r3  ueyaXs  jSaeriX^w^ 
'tirtka€6fuyog^  4  ^^^  &tihv  jSafftKitt^  ^  dvvd^n,  Kareidtv 
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and  a  scourge  to  their  spirit;^  and  the  pungei 
of  forbidden  lust  is  truly  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  f 
of  anguish  and  secret  vexation. 

Quid,  demens,  manifesta  negas  ?    En,  pectm  inuste 
Deformant  maculs,  vidisque  inolevit  imago,' 

said  Claudian  of  Rufinus.  And  it  is  certain  to 
and  verified  by  the  experience  and  observation 
all  wise  nations,  though  not  naturally  demonst 
ble,  that  this  secret  punishment  is  sharpened  a 
promoted  in  degrees  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  1 
finger  of  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  law  in  < 
understandings. 

17.  But  the  prevarications  of  the  natural  1 
have  also  their  portion  of  a  special  punishment, 
sides  the  scourge  of  an  unquiet  spirit.  The  n: 
that  disturbs  his  neighbour's  rest  meets  with  i 
turbances  himself :  and  since  I  have  naturally 
more  power  over  my  neighbour  than  he  hath  o 
me,  (unless  he  descended  naturally  from  me,) 
hath  an  equal  privilege  to  defend  himself,  and 
secure  his  quiet,  by  disturbing  the  order  of  : 
happy  living,  as  I  do  his.  And  this  equal  pern 
sion  is  certainly  so  great  a  sanction  and  signat 
of  the  law  of  justice,  that  in  the  just  proportioi 
my  receding  from  the  reasonable  prosecution  of : 
end,  in  the  same  proportion  and  degree  my  o 
infelicity  is  become  certain ;  and  this  in  8ev< 

^Sfv  vyi^^  bv  Tfis  ^vxiiSf  dXKA.  SiafituaTiytofiivrriVy  i^  4 
fi€*Tijv  VTTO  *£inopKiSiv  4  ddiKiag, — In  Oorgia,  sub  &iein. 
'  Ludan.  in  CatapL 

"^  <<  Whj,  maddened,  truth  deny  ?  Behold  thy  breast 
Plague-spots  deform — base  crimes  thy  soul  infest  !** 
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ees  up  to  the  loss  of  all ;  that  is,  of  life  itself, 
where  no  further  duration  or  differing  state  is 
m,  there  death  is  ordinarily  esteemed  the 
test  infelicity :  where  something  heyond  it  is 
rn,  there  also  it  is  known  that  such  prevarica- 

makes  that  further  duration  to  be  unhappy, 
that  an  affront  is  naturally  punished  by  an 
fDt,  the  loss  of  a  tooth  with  the  loss  of  a  tooth, 
Q  eye  with  an  eye,  the  violent  taking  away  of 
her  man's  goods  by  the  losing  of  my  own.  For 
1  liable  to  as  great  an  evil  as  I  infer,  and  natu- 
r  be  is  not  unjust  that  inflicts  it.  And  he  that 
link  is  a  fool  or  a  madman  for  the  time,  and' 

is  his  punishment,  and  declares  the  law  and 
sin ;  and  so  in  proportions  to  the  transgressions 
obriety.  But  when  the  first  of  the  natural  laws 
olated,  that  is,  God  is  disobeyed  or  dishonoured ; 
'hen  the  greatest  of  natural  evils  is  done  to  our 
hbour,  then  death  became  the  penalty  :  to  the 
,  in  the  first  period^of  the  world  ;  to  the  second, 
he  restitution  of  the  world;  that  is,  at  the  be- 
ling  of  the  second  period.  He  that  did  attempt 
cill,  from  the  beginning  of  ages  might  have 
1  resisted  and  killed,  if  the  assaulted  could  not 

be  safe :  but  he  that  killed  actually,  as  Cain 

could  not  be  killed  himself,  till  the  law  was 
le  in  Noah's  time ;  because  there  was  no  per- 
living  that  had  equal  power  on  him,  and  had 
1  naturally  injured.  While  the  thing  was 
[g,  the  assailant  and  the  ^assailed  had  equal 
er ;  but  when  it  was  done,  and  one  was  killed, 
hat  had  the  power  or  right  of  killing  his  mur- 
:r  is  now  dead,  and  his  power  is  extinguished 
i  the  man.  But  after  the  flood,  the  power  was 
into  the  hand  of  some  trusted  person,  who  was 
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to  take  the  forfeiture.  And  thus  I  conceiYe  these 
natural  reasons,  in  order  to  thdr  proper  end,  he> 
came  laws,  and  bound  fast  by  the  band  of  annexed 
and  consequent  penalties :  Metitm  prorsus  et  noxwm 
conscientuB  pro  fadere  habere^  said  Tacitus.  And 
that  fully  explains  my  sense. 

18.  And  thus  death  was  brought  into  the  world; 
not  by  every  prevarication  of  any  of  the  laws,  by 
any  instance  of  unreasonableness ;  for  in  propor- 
tion to  the  evil  of  the  action  would  be  the  evil  of 
the  suffering,  which  in  all  cases  would  not  arrive  at 
death ;  as  every  iivjury,  every  intemperance  should 
not  have  been  capital.  But  some  things  were 
made  evil  by  a  superinduced  prohibition,  as  eating 
one  kind  of  fruit;  some  things  were  evil  by  inordi'- 
nation :  the  first  was  morally  evil,  the  second  was 
evil  naturally.  Now,  the  first  sort  brought  in  death 
by  a  prime  sanction ;  the  second,  by  degrees  and 
variety  of  accidents.  For  every  disobedience  ai«l 
transgression  of  that  law  which  God  made  as  the 
instance  of  our  doing  him  honour  and  obedience, 
is  an  integral^  violation  of  all  the  band  between 
him  and  us;  it  does  not  grow  in  degrees  according 
to  the  instance  and  subject-matter;  for  it  is  as 
g^eat  a  disobedience  to  eat  when  he  hath  forbidden 
us,  as  to  offer  to  climb  to  heaven  with  an  ambitious 
tower.  And  therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  for  us  to 
fear,  and  just  in  him  to  make  us  at  once  to  suffer 
death,  which  is  the  greatest  of  natural  evils,  for 
disobeying  him.  To  which  death  we  may  arrive 
by  degrees,  in  doing  actions  against  the  reasonable* 
ness  of  sobriety  and  justice,  but  cannot  arrive  by 
degrees  of  disobedience  to  God,  or  irreligion  :  be> 
cause  every  such  act  deserves  the  worst  of  things ; 
but  the  other  naturally  deserves  no  greater  evil 
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than  the  proportion  of  their  own  inordination^  till 
Gody  by  a  superinduced  law,  hath  made  them 
also  to  become  acts  of  disobedience  as  well  as  in- 
ordination;  tliat  is,  morally  evil,  as  well  as  natn- 
rally.  For,  '  by  the  law/  saith  St  Paul,  '  sin  be- 
came exceeding  sinful/  ^  that  is,  had  a  new  degree 
of  obliquity  added  to  it.  But  this  was  not  at  first. 
For,  therefore,  saith  St  Paul,  'before'  (or,  'until') 
'the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  im- 
puted when  there  is  no  law  :*'  meaning,  that  those 
sins  which  were  forbidden  by  Moses's  law,  were 
actually  in  the  manners  of  men,  and  the  customs 
of  the  world ;  but  they  were  not  imputed,  that  is, 
to  such  personal  punishments  and  consequent 
evils  which  afterwards  those  sins  did  introduce : 
because  those  sins  which  were  only  evil  by  inordi- 
nation,  and  discomposure  of  the  order  of  man's 
end  of  living  happily,  were  made  unlawful  upon 
no  other  stock,  but  that  God  would  have  man  to 
live  happily,  and  therefore  gave  him  reason  to 
effect  that  end ;  and  if  a  man  became  unreason- 
able, and  did  things  contrary  to  his  end,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  happy ;  that  is,  he  should 
be  miserable  in  proportion.  But  in  that  degree 
and  manner  of  evil  they  were  imputed ;  and  that 
was  sanction  enough  to  raise  natural  reason  up  to 
the  constitution  of  a  law. 

19.  Thirdly,  the  law  of  nature  being  thus  de- 
creed and  made  obligatory,  was  a  sufficient  instru- 
ment of  making  man  happy;  that  is>  in  producing 
the  end  of  his  creation.  But,  as  Adam  had  evil 
discourses  and  irregular  appetites  before  he  fell, 
(for  they  made  him  fall,)  and  as  the  angels,  who 

>  Rom.  viii  13.  '  Rom.  v.  13. 
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had  no  original  sin,  yet  tbey  chose  evil  at  the 
first,  when  it  was  wholly  arbitrary  in  them  to  do 
so  or  otherwise ;  so  did  man.  '  God  made  man  up- 
right, and  he  sought  out  many  inventions.'  Some 
men  were  'ambitious,  and  by  incompetent  means 
would  make  their  brethren  to  be  their  servants; 
some  were  covetous,  and  would  usurp  that  which 
by  an  earlier  distinction  had  passed  into  private 
possession;  and  then  they  made  new  principles 
and  new  discourses,  such  which  were  reasonable  in 
order  to  their  private  indirect  ends,  but  not  to  the 
public  benefit,  and  therefore  would  prove  unrea- 
sonable and  mischievous  to  themselves  at  last 

20.  And  when  once  they  broke  the  order  of 
creation,  it  is  easy  to  understand  by  what  neces- 
sities of  consequence  they  ran  into  many  sins  and 
irrational  proceedings,  ^lian  tells  us  of  a  na- 
tion who  bad  a  law  binding  them  to  beat  their 
parents  to  death  with  clubs,  when  they  lived  to  a 
decrepit  and  unprofitable  age.^  The  Persian  magi 
mingled  with  their  mothers  and  all  their  nearest 
relatives.  And  by  a  law  of  the  Venetians,  (says 
Bodinus*)  a  son  in  banishment  was  redeemed 
from  the  sentence,  if  he  killed  his  banished  father. 
And  in  Homers  time  there  were  a  sort  of  pirates 
who  professed  robbing,  and  did  account  it  honour- 
able.' But  the  great  prevarications  of  the  laws  of 
nature  were  in  the  first  commandment.^  When 
the  tradition  concerning  God  was  derived  by  a 
long  line,  and  there  were  no  visible  remonstrances 

'  Tcv^  rStv  hOvwv  'c^i^ypuurac,  dixit  Porphyriiu. 
'^  De  Rep.  lib.  i.  c  4. 

*  Scholiast,  in  Horn.  Odys.  r.     Vide  etiam  A.  Od.  lib.  xl 
c.  18. 

*  Vide  Jiut  Mart.  Dial.  Tryph. 
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of  an  extraordinary  power^  they  were  quickly 
brought  to  heliere  that  he  whom  they  saw  not  was 
not  at  all,  especially  being  prompted  to  it  by 
pride,  tyranny,  and  a  loose  imperious  spirit. 
Others  fell  to  low  opinions  concerning  God,  and 
made  such  as  they  list  of  their  own ;  and  they 
were  like  to  be  strange  gods  which  were  of  man's 
making.  When  man  either  maliciously  or  care- 
lessly became  unreasonable  in  the  things  that 
concerned  God,  God  was  pleased  to  '  give  him  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind/  that  is,  an  unreasonable  un- 
derstanding, and  false  principles  concerning  him- 
self and  his  neighbour,  that  his  sin  against  the  na- 
tural law  might  become  its  own  punishment,  by 
discomposing  his  natural  happiness.  Atheism  and 
idolatry  brought  in  all  unnatural  lusts,  and  many 
onreasonable  injustices.  And  this  we  learn  from 
Sl  Paul:  'As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  repro- 
bate mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  con- 
venient ;'  *  that  is,  incongruities  towards  the  end  of 
their  creation ;  and  so  they  became  '  full  of  un- 
righteousness, lust,  covetousness,  malice,  envy, 
strife,  and  murder,  disobedient  to  parents,  breakerK 
of  covenants,  unnatural  in  their  affections,'  and  in 
their  passions ;  and  all  this  was  the  consequent  of 
breaking  the  first  natural  law  ;  '  they  changed  the 
troth  of  God  into  a  lie :  for  this  cause  God  gave 
than  up  unto  vile  affections.** 

21.  Now  God,  who  takes  more  care  for  the  good 
of  man  than  man  does  for  his  own,  did  not  only 
imprint  these  laws  in  the  hearts  and  understand- 
ings of  man,  but  did  also  take  care  to  make  this 

•  Bom.  L  28,  &c  *  Vcr.  2b,  26. 
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light  shine  clear  enough  to  walk  by,  by  adopting 
some  instances  of  the  natural  laws  into  religion. 
Thus  the  law  against  murder  became  a  part  of  re^ 
ligion  in  the  time  of  Noah ;  and  some  other  things 
were  then  added,  concerning  worshipping  God, 
against  idolatary,  and  against  unnatural  and  im- 
pure mixtures.     Sometimes  God  superadded  judg- 
ments, as  upon  the  twenty-three  thousand  Israel- 
ites for  fornication.    For  although  these  punish- 
ments were  not  threatened  to  the  crime  iii  the 
sanction  and  expression  of  any  definite  law,  and 
it  could  not  naturally  arrive  to  it  by  its  inor- 
dination;  yet  it  was  as  agreeable  to  the  divine 
justice  to  inflict  it,  as  to  inflict  the  pains  of  hell 
upon  evil  livers,  who  yet  had  not  any  revelation 
of  such  intolerable  danger.    For  it  was  sufficient 
that  God  had  made  such  crimes  to  be  ag^nst  their 
very  nature ;  and  they  who  will  do  violence  to  their 
nature,  to  do  themselves  hurt,  and  to  displease 
God,  deserve  to  lose  the  title  to  all  those  good 
things  which  Gt>d  was  pleased  to  design  for  man's 
final  condition.    And  because  it  grew  habitual, 
customary,  and  of  innocent  reputation,  it  pleased 
God  to  call  this  precept  out  of  the  darkness,  whi- 
ther their  evil  customs  and  false  discourses  had  pot 
it;  and  by  such  an  extra-regular,  but  very  signal, 
punishment  to  remind  them,  that  the  natural  per- 
missions of  concubinate  were  confined  to  the  ends 
of  mankind,  and  were  hallowed  only  by  the  faith 
and  the  design  of  marriage.    And  this  was  signi- 
fied by  St.  Paul  in  these  words,  '  They  that  sin 
without  the  law,    shall  also  perish  without  the 
law  ;**  that  is,  by  such  judgments  as  God  hath  in- 

^  Rom.  ii.  12. 
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flicted  on  evil  liven  in  several  periods  of  the  world, 
inegolarly  indeed,  not  signified  in  kind,  but  yet 
sent  into  the  world  with  designs  of  a  great  mercy, 
that  the  ignorances  and  prevarications  and  partial 
abolitions  of  the  natural  law  might  be  cured  and 
restored,  and  by  the  dispersion  of  prejudices  the 
state  of  natural  reason  be  redintegrate. 

22.  Whatsoever  was  besides  this,  was  accidental 
and  emergent  Such  as  were  the  discourses  of 
wise  men,  which  Grod  raised  up  in  several  countries 
and  ages,  as  Job,  and  Elipbaz,  and  Bildad,  and 
those  of  the  families  of  the  patriarchs  dispersed 
into  several  countries;  and  constant  tradition  in 
some  noble  and  more  eminent  descents.  And  yet 
all  this  was  so  little  and  imperfect,  not  in  itself, 
bnt  in  respect  of  the  thick  cloud  man  had  drawn 
before  his  understanding,  that  darkness  covered 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  a  great  proportion.  Al- 
most all  the  world  were  idolaters :  and  when  they 
bad  broken  the  first  of  the  natural  laws,  the  breach 
of  the  other  was  not  only  naturally  consequent,  but 
also  by  divine  judgment  it  descended  infallibly. 
And  yet  God,  pitying  mankind,  did  not  only  still 
continue  the  former  remedies,  and  added  blessings, 
'giving  them  fruitful  seasons,  and  filling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness,'  so  leaving  the  na- 
tions without  excuse ;  but  also  made  a  very  noble 
change  in  the  world.  For  having  chosen  an  ex- 
cellent family,  the  fathers  of  which  lived  exactly 
according  to  the  natural  law,  and  with  observation  of 
those  few  superadded  precepts,  in  which  God  did 
specificate  their  prime  duty ;  and  having  swelled 
that  family  to  a  great  nation,  and  given  them  pos- 
session of  an  excellent  land,  which  God  took  from 
seven  nations,  because  they  were  egregious  viola- 
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tors  of  the  natural  law ;  he  was  pleased  to  make 
a  very  great  restitution  and  declaration  of  the  na^- 
tural  law  in  many  instances  of  religion  and  jus- 
tice, which  he  framed  into  positive  precepts^  and 
adopted  them  into  the  family  of  the  first  original 
instances,  making  them  as  necessary  in  the  par- 
ticulars as  they  were  in  the  primary  obligation. 
But  the  instances  were  such,  whereof  some  did  re- 
late only  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  com- 
monwealth; others  to  such  universal  contracts 
which  obliged  all  the  world,  by  reason  of  the  equal 
necessity  of  all  mankind,  to  admit  them.  And 
these  he  himself  wrote  on  tables  of  stone,  and 
dressed  up  their  nation  into  a  body  politic  by  an 
excellent  system  of  politic  laws,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  rare  religion ;  and  left  this  nation  as 
a  piece  of  leaven  in  a  mass  of  dough,  not  only 
to  do  honour  to  God,  and  happiness  to  them- 
selves, by  those  instruments  which  be  bad  now 
very  much  explicated,  but  also  to  transmit  the 
same  reasonable  propositions  into  other  nations. 
And  he  therefore  multiplied  them  to  a  great  neceih 
sity  of  a  dispersion,  that  they  might  serve  the  ends 
of  God  and  of  the  natural  law  by  their  ambulatory 
life,  and  their  numerous  disseminations.  And 
this  was  it  which  St.  Paul  affirms,  '  The  law  was 
added  because  of  transgression :'  ^  meaning,  that 
because  men  did  transgress  the  natural,  God 
brought  Moses's  law  into  the  world,  to  be  as  t 
strand  to  the  inundation  of  impiety.  Ajid  tbm 
the  world  stood,  till  the  fulness  of  time  was  come: 
for  so  we  are  taught  by  the  apostle,  '  The  law  wai 
added  because  of  transgression ;'  but  the  date  of 

'  Gal.  iii.  19. 
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this  was  to  expire  at  a  certain  period,  it  was  added 
to  serve  but  '  till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made.' 

23.  For  because  Moses's  law  was  but  an  imper- 
fect explication  of  the  natural ;  there  being  divers 
parts  of  the  three  laws  of  nature  not  at  all  expli- 
cated by  that  covenant,  not  the  religion  of  prayers, 
not  the  reasonableness  of  temperance  and  sobriety 
in  opinion  and  diet,  and  in  the  more  noble  in- 
stances of  humanity  and  doing  benefit,  it  was  so 
shorty  that,  as  St  Paul  says,  '  The  law  could  not 
make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect;'  and,  which 
was  most  of  all  considerable,  it  was  confined  to  a 
nation,  and  the  other  parts  of  mankind  had  made 
BO  little  use  of  the  records  of  that  nation,  that  all 
the  world  was  placed  in  '  darkness,  and  sate  in  the 
shadow  of  death  :'  therefore  it  was  that  in  great 
mercy  God  sent  his  Son,  '  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Grentiles,  and  the  glory  of  the  people  Israel ;'  to  in- 
struct those,  and  consummate  these ;  that  the  im- 
perfection of  the  one,  and  the  mere  darkness  of  the 
other,  might  be  illustrated  by  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ooanesB.  And  this  was  by  restoring  the  light  of  na- 
ture, (which  they  by  evil  customs  and  false  princi- 
ples and  evil  laws  had  obscured,)  by  restoring  man 
to  the  liberty  of  his  spirit,  by  freeing  him  from  the 
slavery  of  sin;  under  which  they  were  so  lost  and 
oppressed,  that  all  their  discourses  and  conclu- 
sions, some  of  their  moral  philosophy,  and  all  their 
habitual  practices,  were  but  servants  of  sin,  and 
made  to  co-operate  to  that  end,  not  which  God  in- 
tended as  perfective  of  human  nature,  but  which 
the  devil  and  vicious  persons  superinduced  to 
serve  little  ends  and  irregular,  and  to  destroy  the 
greater. 

VOL.   I.  D 
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24.  For  certain  it  is,  Christianity  is  nothing  else 
hnt  the  most  perfect  design  that  ever  was  to  make 
a  man  he  happy  in  his  whole  capacity :  and  as  the 
law  was  to  the  Jews,  so  was  philosophy  to  the 
Gentiles,  a  schoolmaster  to  hring  them  to  Christ, 
to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  happiness,  and  the 
first  and  lowest  things  of  reason ;  that  when  Christ 
was  come,  all  mankind  might  become  perfect;  that 
is,  be  made  regular  in  their  appetites,  wise  in  their 
understandings,  assisted  in  their  duties,  directed  to 
and  instructed  in  their  great  ends.  And  this  is 
that  which  the  apostle  calls  '  being  made  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus,'  perfect  in  all  the  intendments  of  na- 
ture, and  in  all  the  designs  of  God.  And  this  was 
brought  to  pass  by  discovering,  and  restoring,  and 
improving  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  turning  it  all 
into  religion. 

25.  For  the  natural  law  being  a  sufficient  and  a 
proportionate  instrument  and  means  to  bring  a  man 
to  the  end  designed  in  his  creation,  and  this  law 
being  eternal  and  unalterable,  (for  it  ought  to  be 
as  lasting  and  as  unchangeable  as  nature  itself,  so 
long  as  it  was  capable  of  a  law,)  it  was  not  imagin- 
able that  the  body  of  any  law  should  make  a  new 
morality,  new  rules,  and  general  proportions,  either 
of  justice,  or  religion,  or  temperance,  or  felicity; 
the  essential  parts  of  all  these  consisting  in  oatn- 
ral  proportions  and  means  towards  the  consumma* 
tion  of  man's  last  end,  which  was  first  intended, 
and  is  always  the  same.  It  is  as  if  there  were  a 
new  truth  in  an  essential  and  a  necessary  propor- 
tion. For  although  the  instances  may  vary,  there 
can  be  no  new  justice,  no  new  temperance,  no  new 
relations,  proper  and  natural  relations  and  inter- 
courses, between  God  and  us,  but  what  always  were 
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I  praises  and  prayers^  in  adoration  and  honour^ 
nd  in  the  symbolical  expressions  of  Grod's  glory, 
nd  our  needs. 

26.  Hence  it  comes  that  that  which  is  the  most 
brioos  and  notorious  appellative  of  the  law  of  na- 
me (that  i8«  '  a  law  written  in  our  hearts*)  was 
Iso  recoanted  as  one  of  the  glories  and  excellen- 
ies  of  Christianity.  Plutarch  saying,  that ''  kings 
Qgfat  to  be  governed  by  laws,"  explains  himself, 
[lat  this  law  must  be  ''  a  word,  not  written  in 
ooks  and  tables,  but  dwelling  in  the  mind;  a 
iving  rule,  the  interior  guide  of  their  manners,  and 
dOfnitor  of  their  life.*'  And  this  was  the  same 
rhich  St  Paul  expresses  to  be  the  guide  of  the 
Ycntiles,  that  is,  of  all  men  naturally :  '  The  Gen- 
tles, which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
hings  contained  in  the  law ;  which  shows  the  work 
>f  the  law  written  in  their  hearts.' '  And  that  we 
nay  see  it  was  the  law  of  nature  that  returned  in 
he  sanctions  of  Christianity,  God  declares  that  in 
he  constitution  of  this  law  he  would  take  no 
itber  course  than  at  first;  that  is,  he  would  write 
hem  in  the  hearts  of  men:  indeed  with  a  new 
ityle,  with  a  quill  taken  from  the  wings  of  the 
Holy  Dove ;  the  Spirit  of  God  was  to  be  the  great 
mgraver  and  the  scribe  of  the  new  covenant,  but 
;he  hearts  of  men  should  be  the  tables.  For, '  This 
m  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them  afler 
hoee  days,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will  put  my  laws 
into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  I  will  write 
;liem:  and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more  :**  that  is,  I  will  provide  a  means 
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to  expiate  all 'the  iniquities  of  man^and  restore  him 
to  the  condition  of  his  first  creation,  putting;  him 
into  the  same  order  towards  felicity  which  I  first 
designed  to  him,  and  that  also  hy  the  same  instru- 
ments. Now  I  consider,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
took  very  great  care,  that  all  the  records  of  the 
law  of  Jesus  should  be  carefully  kept  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  in  books  and  sermons ;  which 
being  an  act  of  providence  and  mercy,  was  a  pro- 
vision lest  they  should  be  lost  or  mistaken,  as  they 
were  formerly,  when  God  wrote  some  of  them  in  tar 
bles  of  stone  for  the  use  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  all 
of  them  in  the  first  tables  of  nature  with  the  finger 
of  creation,  as  now  he  did  in  the  new  creature  by  the 
finger  of  the  Spirit.  But  then  writing  them  in  the 
tables  of  our  minds,  (besides  the  other,)  can  mean 
nothing  but  placing  them  there  where  they  were 
before,  and  from  whence  we  blotted  them  by  the 
mixtures  of  impure  principles  and  discourses.  But 
I  descend  to  particular  and  more  minute  consi- 
derations. 

27.  The  laws  of  nature  either  are  bands  of  reli- 
gion, justice,  or  sobriety.  Now,  I  consider,  con- 
cerning religion,  that  whenever  God  hath  made 
any  particular  precepts  to  a  family,  as  to  Abraham's 
or  to  a  single  person,  as  to  the  man  of  Judah  pro- 
phesying against  the  altar  of  Bethel,  or  to  a  nation* 
as  to  the  Jews  at  Sinai,  or  to  all  mankind,  as  to  the 
world  descending  from  Noah  ;  it  was  nothing  else 
but  a  trial  or  an  instance  of  our  obedience,  a  parti- 
cular prosecution  of  the  law  of  nature,  whereby  we 
are  obliged  to  do  honour  to  God,  which  was  to  be 
done  by  such  expressions  as  are  natural  inter- 
courses between  God  and  us,  or  such  as  he  hath 
made  to  be  so.    Now,  in  Christianity,  we  are 
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wholly  left  to  that  manner  of  prosecating  this  first 
natural  law  which  is  natural  and  proportionable  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  which  the  holy  Jesus  calls 
*  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  truth/  '  In  spirit,* 
that  is,  with  our  souls  heartily  and  devoutly,  so  as 
to  exclude  hypocrisy  and  indifferency;  and,  Mn 
truth,'  that  is,  without  a  lie,  without  vain  imagina- 
tions and  fantastic  resemblances  of  him,  which 
were  introduced  by  the  evil  customs  of  the  Gen- 
tiles; and  without  such  false  guises  and  absurd 
indecencies,  which,  as  they  are  contrary  to  man's 
reason,  so  are  they  contrary  to  the  glory  and  repu- 
tation of  God ;  such  as  was  that  universal  custom 
of  sacrificing  in  man's  blood,'  and  offering  festival 
lusts  and  impurities  in  the  solemnities  of  their  re- 
ligion :  for  these  being  against  the  purpose  and  de- 
sign of  God,  and  against  right  reason,  are  a  lie, 
and  enemies  to  the  truth  of  a  natural  and  proper 
religion.  The  holy  Jesus  only  commanded  us  to 
pray  oflen,  and  to  praise  God,  to  speak  honour  of 
his  name,  not  to  use  it  lightly  and  vainly ;  to  be- 
lieve him,  to  revere  the  instruments  and  ministers 
of  religion,  to  ask  for  what  we  need,  to  put  our 
trust  in  God,  to  worship  him,  to  obey  him,  and  to 
love  him :  for  all  these  are  but  the  expressions  of 
love.  And  this  is  all  Christ  spake  concerning  the 
first  natural  law,  the  law  of  religion.  For,  concern- 
ing the  ceremonies  or  sacraments  which  he  insti- 
tntedy  they  are  but  few ;  and  they  become  matter 
of  duty  but  by  accident,  as  being  instruments  and 
rites  of  consigning  those  effects  and  mercies  which 
God  sent  to  the  world  by  the  means  of  this  law, 
and  relate  rather  to  the  contract  and  stipulation 

»  Polyd.  Vir.  de  Invent,  lib.  v.  c.  8. 
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which  Christ  made  for  us,  than  to  the  nataral  order 
between  duty  and  felicity. 

28.  Now,  all  these  are  nothing  but  what  we  are 
taught  by  natural  reason,  that  is,  what  God  enabled 
us  to  understand  to  be  fit  instruments  of  inter- 
course between  God  and  us,  and  what  was  prac« 
tised  and  taught  by  sober  men  in  all  ages  and  all 
nations,  whose  records  we  have  receiyed,  (as  I 
shall  remark  at  the  margin  of  the  several  precepts.) 
For  to  make  these  appear  certainly  and  naturally 
necessary,  there  was  no  more  requisite,  but  tbitft 
man  should  know  there  was  a  God ;  that  is,  an 
Eternal  Being,  which  gave  him  all  he  had  or  was ; 
and  to  know  what  himself  was ;  that  is,  indigent 
and  necessitous  of  himself,  needing  help  of  all  the 
creatures,  exposed  to  accidents  and  calamity,  and 
defensible  no  ways  but  by  the  same  hand  that 
made  him ;  creation  and  conservation,  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  all  the  world,  being  but  the  same  act 
continuing  and  flowing  on  him  from  an  instant  to 
duration,  as  a  line  from  its  mathematical  point 
And  for  this  God  took  sufficient  care ;  for  he  con- 
versed with  man  in  the  very  first  in  such  clear  and 
certain  perceptible  transaction,  that  a  noAn  could 
as  certainly  know  that  God  was,  as  that  man  was. 
And  in  no  age  of  the  world  hath  he  left  himself 
without  witness,  but  he  hath  given  such  testimonies 
of  himself  as  were  sufficient ;  for  they  did  actually 
persuade  all  nations,  barbarous  and  civil,  into  the 
belief  of  a  God.*    And  it  is  but  a  nicety  to  ecxnsi- 

>  Maxun.  Tyr.  DiiMrt  Tavra  6  "EXX^v  Xiycc  i^  6  /3d&pCa^ 
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aider  whether  or  do  that  proposition  can  he  natu- 
rally demonstrated.  For  it  was  sufficient  to  all 
God's  purposes  and  to  all  man's,  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  actually  helieved;  the  instances  were 
therefore  sufficient  to  make  faith,  hecause  they  did 
it.  And  a  man  may  remove  himsdf  so  far  from 
all  the  degrees  of  aptness  to  believe  a  proposition, 
that  nothing  shall  make  them  join.  For,  if  there 
were  a  sect  of  witty  men,  that  durst  not  believe 
their  senses,  because  they  thought  them  fallible ;  it 
is  no  wonder  if  some  men  should  think  every  rea- 
son reprovable.  But,  in  such  cases,  demonstration 
is  a  relative  term,  and  signifies  every  probation, 
greater  or  lesser,  which  does  actually  make  faith 
in  any  proposition.  And  in  this  God  hath  never 
been  deficient,  but  hath  to  all  men,  that  believe 
him,  g^ven  sufficient  to  confirm  them;  to  those 
few  that  believed  not,  sufficient  to  reprove  them. 

20.  Now,  in  all  these  actions  of  religion,  which 
are  naturally  consequent  to  this  belief,  there  is  no 
scrapie,  but  in  the  instance  of  faith,  which  is  pre- 
sented to  he  an  infused  grace,  an  immission  from 
God,  and  that  for  its  object  it  hath  principles 
sapemataral,  that  is,  naturally  incredible;  and 
therefore  faith  is  supposed  a  grace  above  the  great- 
eat  strength  of  reason.'  But  in  this  I  consider, 
that  if  we  look  into  all  the  sermons  of  Christ,  we 
shall  not  easily  find  any  doctrine,  except  that  of 
the  resurrection,  that  in  any  sense  troubles  natural 
philosophy.  (For  I  do  not  think  those  mystical 
expressions  of  plain  truths,  such  as  are,  'being 
bom  again,  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man, 
being  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  him,'  to  be 

'  Apod  Lsctant.  lib.  viL  c.  25. 
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exceptions  in  this  assertion.)  And  although  some 
Gentiles  did  believe  and  deliver  that  article,  and 
particularly  Cbrysippus^  and  the  Thracians,  (as 
Mela  and  Solinus  report  of  them  J  yet  they  could 
not  naturally  discourse  themselves  into  it^  but  bad 
it  from  the  imperfect  report  and  opinion  of  some 
Jews  that  dwelt  among  them.  And  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  revelation  or  a  proposition  sent  into  the 
world  by  God.  But  then  the  believing  it,  is  so  far 
from  being  above  or  against  nature,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  reasonable  than  to  be- 
lieve any  thing  which  God  tells  us,  or  which  is 
told  us  by  a  man  sent  from  God  with  mighty  de- 
monstration of  his  power  and  veracity.  Naturally 
our  bodies  cannot  rise,  that  is,  there  is  no  natural 
agent  or  natural  cause  sufficient  to  produce  that 
effect :  but  this  is  an  effect  of  a  divine  power;  and 
he  hath  but  a  little  stock  of  natural  reason,  who 
cannot  conclude  that  the  same  power  which  made 
us  out  of  nothing,  can  also  restore  us  to  the  same 
condition  as  well  and  easily  from  dust  and  ashes 
certainly,  as  from  mere  nothing.  And  in  this, 
and  in  all  the  like  cases,  faith  is  a  submission  of 
the  understanding  to  the  word  of  God,  and  is 
nothing  else  but  a  confessing  that  God  is  truth,  and 
that  he  is  omnipotent;  that  is,  can  do  what  he  will, 
and  he  will  when  he  hath  once  said  it  And  we 
are  now  as  ignorant  of  the  essence  and  nature  of 
forms,  and  of  that  which  substantially  distin- 
guishes man  from  man,  or  an  angel  from  an  angel, 
as  we  were  of  the  greatest  article  of  our  religion  be- 
fore it  was  revealed ;  and  we  shall  remain  ignorant 
for  ever  of  many  natural  things,  unless  they  be  re- 
vealed :  and,  unless  we  know  aU  the  secrets  of  phi- 
losophy, the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  the  rules  and 
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propositions  of  all  things  and  all  creatures,  we  are 
fools,  if  we  say  that  what  we  call  an  article  of  faith, 
I  mean  truly  such,  is  against  natural  reason.  It  may 
be  indeed  as  much  i^aiust  our  natural  reasonings, 
88  those  reasonings  are  against  truth.  But  if  we 
remember  how  great  an  ignorance  dwells  upon  us 
aU,  it  will  be  found  the  most  reasonable  thing  in 
the  world,  only  to  inquire  whether  God  hath  re- 
vealed any  such  proposition ;  and  then,  not  to  say, 
//  is  against  natural  reason,  and  therefore  an  article 
of  faith  ;  but,  I  am  told  a  truth  which  I  knew  not  till 
now,  and  so  my  reason  is  become  instructed  into  a  new 
proposition.  And,  although  Christ  hath  given  us  no 
new  moral  precepts,  but  such  as  were  essentially 
and  naturally  reasonable  in  order  to  the  end  of  man's 
creation ;  yet  we  may  easily  suppose  him  to  teach 
us  many  a  new  truth  which  we  knew  not,  and  to 
explicate  to  us  many  particulars  of  that  estate 
which  God  designed  for  man  in  his  first  produc- 
tion, but  yet  did  not  then  declare  to  him,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  new  revelations,  and  to  signify 
the  greatness  of  the  designed  end,  to  become  so 
many  arguments  of  endearment  to  secure  his 
duty,  that  is,  indeed,  to  secure  his  happiness  by 
the  infallible  using  of  the  instruments  for  attain- 
ing it. 

30.  This  is  all  I  am  to  say  concerning  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  religion  which  Jesus  taught  us :  he 
took  off  those  many  superinduced  rites  which 
God  enjoined  to  the  Jews,  and  reduced  us  to  the 
natural  religion ;  that  is,  to  such  expressions  of  duty 
as  all  wise  men  and  nations  used ;  save  only  that 
he  took  away  the  rite  of  sacrificing  beasts,  because 
it  wa3  now  determined  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, which  sufficiently  and  eternally  reconciled  all 
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the  world  to  God.'  All  the  other  things^  as  pray< 
and  adoration^  and  eucharist^  and  faith  in  God, 
of  a  nataral  order,  and  an  unalterable  expressic 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  is  no  other  n 
of  addres«  to  God  than  these,  no  other  express 
of  his  glcMies  and  our  needs ;  both  which  must 
ever  be  signified. 

31.  Secondly,  concerning  the  second  notu 
precept,  Christian  religion  hath  also  added  noth 
beyond  the  first  obligation,  but  explained  it 
'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  y 
do  ye  so  to  them,'*  that  is  the  eternal  rule  of  j 
tice;  and  that  binds  contracts,  keeps  promii 
affirms  truth,  makes  subjects  obedient,  and  prin 
just ;  it  gives  security  to  marts  and  banks,  and 
trod  aces  an  equality  of  condition  upon  all  * 
world  :  save  only  when  an  inequality  is  necessa 
that  is,  in  the  relations  of  government,  for  the  f 
servation  of  the  common  rights  of  equal  titles  i 
possessions,^  that  there  be  some  common  te 
endued  with  power,  who  is  to  be  the  father  of 
men  by  an  equal  provision,  that  every  man's  rig 
be  secured  by  that  fear  which  naturally  we  si 
bear  to  him,  who  can  and  will  punish  all  uni 
sonable  and  unjust  violations  of  property.  A 
concerning  this  also,  the  holy  Jesus  hath  added 
express  precept,  of  paying  tribute,  and  all  Caes 
dues,  to  Caesar.  In  all  other  particulars  it  is 
eessary  that  the  instances  and  minutes  of  justice 


'  Just.  Mart.  Resp.  ad  Orthodox,  ad  qu.  83.    Tert.  adi 
MarcioD.  ii.  2.    Maim.  More  Neroch.  lib.  iii.  e.  32. 

'  Hoc  senteniU  saBpuaime  k  Serero  imperatore  piolata. 
fiKTtXg,  firfSivi  iroiri<niQy  Tob.  iy.  15.    Dixit  Mimus, ''  Ab 
expectes,  alter!  quod  feceris.'' 

'  Singulamm  intaaily  ai  tmivexri  regantim 
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appointed  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  several 
kiiigdoms  and  republics.  And  therefore  it  was 
that  Christianity  so  well  combined  with  the  govem- 
ment  of  heathen  princes^  because  whatsoever  was 
naturally  just^  or  declared  so  by  the  political 
power^  their  religion  bound  them  to  observe, 
making  obedience  to  be*  a  double  duty,  a  duty 
hoth  of  justice  and  religion.*  And  the  societies  of 
Christians  growing  up  from  conventicles  to  assem- 
blies, from  assemblies  to  societies,  introduced  no 
change  in  the  government,  but  by  little  and  little 
turned  the  commonwealth  into  a  church ;  till  the 
world  being  Christian,  and  justice  also  being  reli- 
gion, obedience  to  princes,  observation  of  laws, 
honesty  in  contracts,  faithfulness  in  promises,  gra- 
titude to  benefactors,  simplicity  in  discourse,  and 
ingenuity  in  all  pretences  and  transactions,  became 
the  characterisms  of  Christian  men,  and  the  word 
of  a  Christian  the  greatest  solemnity  of  stipulation 
in  the  world. 

32.  But  concerning  the  general,  I  consider,  that 
in  two  very  great  instances  it  was  remonstrated 
that  Christianity  was  the  greatest  prosecution  of 
natural  justice  and  equality  in  the  whole  world. 
The  one  was  in  an  election  of  an  apostle  into 
the  place  of  Judas.  When  there  were  two  equal 
candidates  of  the  same  pretension  and  capacity, 
the  question  was  determined  by  lots,  which  na- 
turally was  the  arbitration  in  questions  whose 
parts  were  wholly  indifferent :  and  as  it  was  used 
in  all  times,  so  it  is  to  this  day  used  with  us 
in  many  places,  where,  lest  there  be  a  disagree- 
ment concerning  the  manner  of  tithing  some  crea- 

^  Nee  natara  potest  justo  secemere  iniquuro, 
Diyidit  ut  bona  divenis,  ftigienda  petendis. 

£[ox.  lib.  1.  «aU^ 
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tures,  and  to  prevent  unequal  arts  and  unjus^^' 
practices,  they  are  tithed  by  lot,  and  their  fortuit-r 
OQS  passing  through  the  door  of  their  fold.  The>" 
other  is  in  the  coenobitic  life  of  the  first  Christians*' 
and  apostles:  they  had  all  things  in  common ;^^ 
which  was  that  state  of  nature  in  which  men  lived  ^ 
charitably  and  without  injustice,  before  the  dis-  *' 
tinction  of  dominions  and  private  rights.  BotP 
from  this  manner  of  life  they  were  soon  driven  by  F 
the  public  necessity  and  constitution  of  affairs.        * 

33.  Thirdly,  whatsoever  else  is  in  the  Christian  '° 
law  concerns  the  natural  precept  of  sobriety,  in  !^ 
which  there  is  some  variety  and  some  difficulty.   In  * 
the  matter  of  carnality  the  holy  Jesus  did  clearly  h 
reduce  us  to  the  first  institution  of  marriage  in  r^ 
paradise,  allowing  no  other  mixture  but  what  was  , 
first  intended  in  the  creation  and  first  sacramental  F 
union :  and  in  the  instance  he  so  permitted  us  to  r 
the  natural  law,  that  he  was  pleased  to  mention  no 
instance  of  forbidden  lust,  but  in  general  and  com- 
prehensive terms  of  adultery  and  fornication :  in 
the  other^  which  are  still  more  unnatural,  as  their 
names  are  concealed  and  hidden  in  shame  and  se- 
crecy, we  are  to  have  no  instructor  but  the  mo- 
desty and  order  of  nature. 

34.  As  an  instance  of  this  law  of  sobriety,  Christ 
superadded  the  whole  doctrine  of  humility,  which 
Moses  did  not,  and  which  seemed  almost  to  be  ex- 
tinguished in  the  world  :  and  it  is  called  by  St 
Paul,  sapere  ad  sobrietatem,  the  reasonableness  or 
wisdom  of  sobriety.  And  it  is  all  the  reason  in 
the  world,  that  a  man  should  think  of  himself  but 
just  as  he  is.  He  is  deceived  that  thinks  other- 
wise, and  is  a  fool.  And  when  we  consider  that 
pride  makes  wars^  and  causes  affronts,  and  no  man 
loves  a  proud  man,  and  he  loves  no  man  but  him- 
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If  and  his  flatterers^  we  shall  understand  that  the 
;ept  of  humility  is  an  excellent  art,  and  a  hap- 
py instrument  towards  human  felicity.  And  it  is 
[no  way  contradicted  hy  a  natural  desire  of  hon- 
foar;  it  only  appoints  just  and  reasonable  ways  of 
[obtaining  it.  We  are  not  forbidden  to  receive 
honour ;  but  to  seek  it  for  designs  of  pride  and  com- 
placency, or  to  make  it  rest  in  our  hearts.  But 
when  the  hand  of  virtue  receives  the  honour,  and 
transmits  it  to  God  from  our  own  head,  the  desires 
of  nature  are  sufficiently  satisfied,  and  nothing  of 
religion  contradicted.  And  it  is  certain  by  all 
the  experience  of  the  world,  that  in  every  state 
and  order  of  men,  he  that  is  most  humble  in  pro- 
portion to  that  state,  is  (if  all  things  else  be  sym- 
bolical) the  most  honoured  person.  For  it  is  very 
observable,  that  when  God  designed  man  to  a 
good  and  happy  life,  as  the  natural  end  of  his 
creation,  to  verify  this,  God  was  pleased  to  give 
him  objects  sufficient  and  apt  to  satisfy  every  ap- 
petite :  *  I  say,  to  satisfy  it  naturally,  not  to  satisfy 
those  extravagancies  which  might  be  accidental, 
and  procured  by  the  irregularity  either  of  will  or 
understanding ;  not  to  answer  him  in  all  that  his 
desires  could  extend  to,  but  to  satisfy  the  necessity 
of  every  appetite  :  all  the  desires  that  God  made, 
not  all  that  man  should  make.  For  we  see  even 
in  those  appetites  which  are  common  to  men  and 
beasts,  all  the  needs  of  nature  and  all  the  ends  of 
creation  are  served  by  the  taking  those  proportions 
of  their  objects  which  are  ordinate  to  their  end, 
and  which  in  man  we  call  temperance;  (not  as 
mach  as  they  naturally  can ;)  such  as  are  mixtures 

*  Vina  sitim  sedent,  natis  Veitus  alma  creandis 
Serviat :  hos  fines  translHisse  nocet.  Vi^. 

Ariscot.  Ethic,  lib.  vii.  c  7* 
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of  sexes  merely  for  production  of  their  kind,  eat- 
ing and  drinking  for  needs  and  hunger.  And  yet 
God  permitted  our  appetites  to  be  able  to  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  mere  natural  design,  that 
God,  by  restraining  them,  and  putting  the  fetters 
of  laws  upon  them,  might  turn  natural  desires  into 
sobriety,  and  sobriety  into  religion,  they  becoming 
servants  of  the  commandment.  And  now  we  mast 
not  call  all  those  swellings  of  appetites,  natural 
inclination,  nor  the  satisfaction  of  such  tumours 
and  excrescences  any  part  of  natural  felicities: 
but  that  which  does  just  co-operate  to  those  ends 
which  perfect  human  nature  in  order  to  its  proper 
end.  For  the  appetites  of  meat,  and  drink,  and 
pleasures  are  but  intermedial  and  instrumental 
to  that  end,  and  are  not  made  for  themselves,  bat 
first  for  the  end,  and  then  to  serve  God  in  the  in- 
stances of  obedience.  And  just  so  is  the  natural 
desire  of  honour  intended  to  be  a  spur  to  virtue : 
(for  to  virtue  only  it  is  naturally  consequent,  or  to 
natural  and  political  superiority :)  but  to  desire  it 
beyond  or  besides  the  limit,  is  the  swelling  and  the 
disease  of  the  desire.  And  we  can  take  no  rule 
for  its  perfect  value,  but  by  the  strict  limits  of  the 
natural  end,  or  the  superinduced  end  of  religion  in 
positive  restraints. 

35.  According  to  this  discourse  we  may  best  un- 
derstand, that  even  the  severest  precepts  of  the 
Christian  law  are  very  consonant  to  nature  and  the 
first  laws  of  mankind.  Such  as  the  precept  of  self- 
denial,  which  is  nothing  else  bift  a  confining  the 
appetites  within  the  limits  of  nature:  for  there 
they  are  permitted,  (except  when  some  gpreater  pur- 
pose is  to  be  served  than  the  present  answering  the 
particular  desire:)  and  whatsoever  is  beyond  it  is 
not  in  the  natural  order  to  felicity ;  it  is  no  better 
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than  an  itch»  which  must  be  scratched  and  satis- 
fied, bat  it  is  unnatural.  But  for  martyrdom  itself, 
quitting  our  goods,  losing  lands,  or  any  temporal 
interest,  they  are  now  become  as  reasonable  in  the 
present  constitution  of  the  world,  as  taking  un- 
pleasant potions,  and  suffering  a  member  to  be 
cauterized,  in  sickness  or  disease.  And  we  see 
that  death  is  naturally  a  less  evil  than  a  continual 
toiment,  and  by  some  not  so  resented  as  a  great 
disgrace;  and  some  persons  have  chosen  it  for 
sanctuary  and  remedy.  And  therefore  much  ra- 
ther shall  it  be  accounted  prudent  and  reasonable, 
and  agreeable  to  the  most  perfect  desires  of  nature, 
to  exchange  an  house  for  an  hundred,  a  friend  for 
a  patron,  a  short  affliction  for  a  lasting  joy,  and  a 
temporal  death  for  an  eternal  life.  For  so  the 
question  is  stated  to  us  by  him  that  understands  it 
best.  True  it  is,  that  the  suffering  of  losses,  afflic- 
tions, and  death,  is  naturally  an  evil,  and  therefore 
no  part  of  a  natural  precept,  or  prime  injunction. 
But  when,  God  having  commanded  instances  of 
religion,  man  will  not  suffer  us  to  obey  God,  or 
will  not  suffer  us  to  live ;  then  the  question  is. 
Which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  most  perfect  and 
reasonable  desires  of  nature,  to  obey  God,  or  to 
obey  man  P  to  fear  God,  or  to  fear  man  P  to  pre- 
serve our  bodies,  or  to  preserve  our  souls  P  to  se- 
cure a  few  years  of  uncertain  and  troublesome  du- 
ration, or  an  eternity  of  a  very  glorious  condition  P 
Some  men  reasonably -enough  choose  to  die  for  con- 
liderations  lower  than  that  of  a  happy  eternity : 
therefore  death  is  not  such  an  evil,  but  that  it  may 
m  some  cases  be  desired  and  reasonably  chosen, 
ind  in  some  be  recompensed  at  the  highest  rate  of 
a  natural  value.  And  if  by  accident  we  fall  into 
an  estiite  in  which  of  necessity  one  evil  or  anoUiet 
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must  be  suffered^  certainly  nothing  is  more  natn- 
rally  reasonable  and  eligible  than  to  choose  the 
least  evil:  and  when  there  are  two  good  things 
propounded  to  our  choice,  both  which  cannot  be 
possessed,  nothing  is  more  certainly  the  object  of 
a  prudent  choice  than  the  greater  good.  And 
therefore  when  once  we  understand  the  question  of 
suffering,  and  self-denial,  and  martyrdom,  in  this 
sense,  as  all  Christians  do,  and  all  wise  men  do, 
and  all  sects  of  men  do  in  their  several  persoap 
sions,  it  is  but  remembering,  that  to  live  happily 
after  this  life  is  more  intended  to  us  by  God, 
and  is  more  perfective  of  human  nature,  than  to 
live  here  with  all  the  prosperity  which  this  state 
affords:  and  it  will  evidently  follow,  that  when 
violent  men  will  not  let  us  enter  into  that  condi- 
tion by  the  ways  of  nature  and  prime  intendment, 
that  is,  of  natural  religion,  justice  and  sobri^y,  it 
is  made  in  that  case,  and  upon  that  supposition, 
certainly,  naturally  and  infallibly  reasonable  to 
secure  the  perfective  and  principal  design  of  our 
felicity,  though  it  be  by  instruments  which  are  as 
unpleasant  to  our  senses  as  are  the  instruments  of 
our  restitution  to  health ;  since  both  one  and  the 
other  in  the  present  conjunction  and  state  of  afimin 
are  most  proportionable  to  reason,  because  they 
are  so  to  the  present  necessity ;  not  primarily  in* 
tended  to  us  by  God,  but  superinduced  by  evil 
accidents  and  tbe  violence  of  men.  And  we  not 
only  find  that  Socrates  suffered  death  in  the  at- 
testation of  God,  though  he  flattered  and  dis- 
coursed himself  into  the  belief  of  an  immortal  re- 
ward, De  industria  consulits  tequanimiiatu,  mm  ie 
fiducia  camperta  veritatis,  (as  Tertullian  says  of 
him,)  but  we  also  tind,  that  all  men  that  believed 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  firmly  and  unmovably* 
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made  no  scruple  of  exchanging  their  life  for  the  pre- 
servation of  virtue  with  the  interest  of  their  great 
hope,  for  honour  sometimes,  and  oftentimes  for 
their  country. 

36.  Thus  the  holy  Jesus  perfected  and  restored 
the  natural  law,  and  drew  it  into  a  system  of  pro- 
positions, and  made  them  to  become  of  the  family 
of  religion.    For  God  is  so  zealous  to  have  man 
attain  to  the  end  to  which  he  first  designed  him, 
that  those  things  which  he  hath  put  in  the  natural 
order  to  attain  that  end,  he  hath  bound  fast  upon 
us,  not  only  by  the  order  of  things,  by  which  it  was 
that  he  that  prevaricated  did  naturally  fall  short  of 
felicity ;  but  also  by  bands  of  religion,  he  hath 
now  made  himself  a  party  and  an  enemy  to  those 
that  will  not  be  happy.     Of  old,  religion  was  but 
one  of  the  natural  laws,  and  the  instances  of  reli- 
gion were  distinct  from  the  discourses  of  philoso- 
phy.   Now  all  the  law  of  nature  is  adopted  into 
rdigion,  and  by  our  love  and  duty  to  God  we  are 
tied  to  do  all  that  is  reason ;  and  the  parts  of  our 
religion  are  but  pursuances  of  the  natural  relation 
between  God  and  us :  and  beyond  all  this,  our  na- 
tural condition  is  in  all  senses  improved  by  the 
consequents  and  adherences  of  this  religion.    For 
although  nature  and  grace  are  opposite, — ^that  is, 
nature  depraved  by  evil  habits,  by  ignorance  and 
ungodly  customs,  is  contrary  to  grace,  that  is,  to 
nature  restored  by  the  gospel,  engaged  to  regular 
living  by  new  revelations,  and   assisted  by  the 
Spirit, — ^yet  it  is  observable,  that  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  grace  are  never  opposed.   '  There  is 
a  law  of  our  members,'^  saith  St.  Paul,  that  is,  an 

'  Rom.  vti.  23. 
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evil  necessity  introduced  into  our  appetites  by  per- 
petual evil  customs,  examples,  and  traditions  of  va- 
nity ;  and  there  is  a  law  of  sin,  tbat  answers  to  this : 
and  they  differ  only  as  inclination  and  habit,  vici- 
ous desires  and  vicious  practices.  But  then  con- 
trary to  these  are,  first,  'a  law  of  my  mind,'* 
which  is  the  law  of  nature  and  right  reason ;  and 
then  the  law  of  grace;  that  is,  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
perfected  and  restored  the  first  law,  and  by  assist- 
ances reduced  it  into  a  law  of  holy  living.  And 
these  two  differ  as  the  other,  the  one  is  in  order  to 
the  other,  as  imperfection  and  growing  degrees  and 
capacities  are  to  perfection  and  consummation. 
The  law  of  the  mind  had  been  so  raised  and  oblite- 
rate, and  we,  by  some  means  or  other,  so  disabled 
from  observing  it  exactly,  that  until  it  was  turned 
into  the  law  of  grace,  (which  is  a  law  of  pardoning 
infirmities,  and  assisting  us  in  our  choices  and 
elections,)  we  were  in  a  state  of  deficiency  from  the 
perfective  state  of  man,  to  which  Grod  intended 
us. 

37.  Now,  although  God  always  designed  man 
to  the  same  state  which  he  bath  now  revealed  by 
Jesus  Christ,  yet  he  told  him  not  of  it,  and  his 
permissions  and  licenses  were  then  greater,  and  the 
law  itself  lay  closer  folded  up  in  the  compact  body 
of  necessary  propositions,  in  order  to  ao  much  of 
his  end  as  was  known,  or  could  be  supposed.  But 
now,  according  to  the  extension  of  the  revektioo, 
the  law  itself  is  made  wider,  that  is,  more  explicit ; 
und  natural  reason  is  thrust  forward  into  discoones 
of  charity  and  benefit,  and  we  tied  to  do  very 
much  good  to  others,  and  tied  to  co-operate  to  each 
other's  felicity. 

*  Rmn.vii.23. 
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38.  Tbat  the  law  of  chanty  is  a  law  of  nature, 
needs  no  other  argament  but  the  consideration  of 
the  first  constitution  of  man*  The  first  instances 
of  justice,  or  intercourse  of  man  with  a  second  or 
third  person,  were  to  such  persons  towards  whom 
he  had  the  greatest  endearments  of  affection  in  the 
world,  a  wife  and  children ;  and  justice  and  chanty 
at  first  was  the  same  thing.  And  it  hath  obtained 
in  ages  far  removed  from  the  first,  that  charity  is 
called  righteousness;'  'He  hath  dispersed  and 
given  to  the  poorj*;  his  righteousness  remaineth  for 
erer/  *  And  it  is  certain,  Adam  could  not  in  any 
instance  be  unjust,  but  he  must  in  the  same  also  be 
oncfaaritable ;  the  band  of  his  first  justice  [being 
the  ties  of  love,  and  all  having  commenced  in  love. 
And  our  blessed  Lord,  restoring  all  to  the  intention 
of  the  first  perfection,  expresses  it  to  the  same 
sense,  as  I  formerly  observed ;  justice  to  our  neigh- 
boor,  is  loving  him  asoorselvea.  For,  since  justice 
obliges  Oft  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  to,  as  the 
irascible  faculty  restrains  us  from  doing  evil,  for 
fear  of  receiving  evil ;  so'  the  concupiscible  obliges 
OS  to  charity,  that  ourselves  may  receive  gopd. 

39.  I  shidl  say  nothing  concerning  the  reason- 
sblenesB  ci  this  precept,  but  that  it  concurs  rarely 
with  the  first  reasonable  appetite  of  man,  of  being 
like  God.  Deus  est  mortalijuvare  mortalem,  at^ue  kac 
at  ad  ^lernitatem  via*  said  Pliny  ;  and, '  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  said  our  blessed 
Saviour.  And  therefore  the  commandment  of  cha- 
rity in  all  its  parts  is  a  design,  not  only  to  reconcile 

'  '0  dv^pMiroc  IvtgyifTiKbe  «-i^vci.~M.  Anton,  lib.ix. 
*  Psal.  cxii.  9. 

'  '*  It  if  godljr  for  »  mortal  to  a«ist  a  mortsl)  and  thig  is  the 
vay  to  eteniaL  UCe.** 
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the  most  miserable  person  to  some  participatioD  and 
sense  of  felicity,  but  to  make  the  charitable  man 
happy :  and  whether  this  be  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
desires  of  an  intelligent  nature,  needs  no  further  in- 
quiry. And  Aristotle  asking  the  question,  whether 
a  man  had  more  need  of  friends  in  prosperity  or 
adversity,  makes  the  Case  equal:  "On  yap  krvyftwrtu 

irnviiiirwinr,  "  When  they  are  in  want,  they  need 
assistance;  when  they  are  prosperous,  they  need 
partners  of  their  felicity,  that  by  communicating 
their  joy  to  them,  it  may  reflect  and  doable  upon 
their  spirits."  And  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no 
greater  felicity  in  the  world,  than  in  the  content 
that  results  from  the  emanations  of  charity.  And 
this  is  that. which  St  John  calls  'the  old  com- 
mandment/ and  '  the  new  commandment.'*  It  was 
of  old,*  for  it  was  from  the  beginning,  even  in  na- 
ture, and  to  the  offices  of  which  our  very  bodies 
had  an  organ  and  a  seat ;  for  therefore  nature  gave 
to  a  man  bowels  and  the  passion  of  yearning :  but 
it  grew  up  into  religion  by  pans,  and  was  made 
perfect,  and  in  that  degree  appropriate  to  the  law 
of  Jesus  Christ  For  so  the  holy  Jesus  became  onr 
lawgiver,  and  added  many  new  precepts  over  and 

>  1  John,  IL  7,  8. 

'A0'  btv  ^^01  re  i^  Sifvairoj  koKKi^oc  ttov^v, 

SophocL  Oidfp. 

Hoc  Mget  habent 

Magniikum  et  ingensy  oulU  quod  npUt  dlo, 
Prodease  miseris,  suppllces  fido  lare 

Protegere Senec  Med. 

— ^-^— ^—  Molliidiiui  eorda 
Ilumano  generi  dare  se  natuia  fktetur, 
Qq0  lacrjrmM  dedit:  h«c  nottri  pan  optinui  tentfii. 

Javeo,  Sac  zv. 
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above  wbat  were  in  the  law  of  Moses,  but  not  more 
than  was  in  the  law  of  natare.  The  reason  of 
both  is  wbat  I  have  all* this  while  discoursed  of: 
Christ  made  a  more  perfect  restitution  of  the  law 
of  natare  than  Moses  did :  and  so  it  became  the 
second  Adam,  to  consummate  that  which  began 
to  be  less  perfect  from  the  prevarication  of  the  first 
Adam. 

40.  A  particular  of  the  precept  of  charity  is  for- 
g:iving  injuries;  and  besides  that  it  hath  many 
superinduced  benefits  by  way  of  blessing  and  reward, 
it  relies  also  upon  this  natural  reason,  that  a  pure 
and  a  simple  revenge  does  no  way  restore  man  to* 
wards  the  felicity  which  the  injury  did  interrupt. 
For  revenge  is  a  doing  a  simple  evil,  and  does  not  in 
its  formality  imply  reparation.  For  the  mere  re- 
peating of  our  own  right  is  permitted  to  them  that 
will  do  it  by  charitable  instruments ;  and  to  secure 
myself  or  the  public  against  the  future  by  positive 
inflictions  upon  the  injurious,  (if  I  be  not  Judge 
myself,)  is  also  within  the  moderation  of  an  un- 
Uameable  defence,  (unless  some  accidents  or  cir- 
cumstances vary  the  case,)  but  forgiving  injuries  is 
a  separating  tiie  malice  from  the  wrong,  the 
transient  act  from  the  permanent  effect :  and  it  is 
certain,  any  act  which  is  passed  cannot  be  re- 
icinded,  but  the  effect  may :  and  if  it  cannot,  it 
does  no  way  aUeviate  the  evil  of  the  accident,  that 
I  draw  him  that  caused  it  into  as  great  a  misery, 
since  every  evil  happening  in  the  world  is  the 
proper  object  of  pity,  which  is  in  some  sense 
afilictive :  and  therefore,  unless  we  become  unna- 
tnnd  and  without  bowels,  it  is  most  unreasonable 
thtt  we  should  increase  our  own  afilictions  by  in- 
troducing a  new  misery,  and  making  a  new  ob- 
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ject  of  pity.  All  the  ends  of  human  felicity 
secured  without  revenge,  for  without  it  we  > 
permitted  to  restore  onrselves ;  and  therefore  it 
against  natural  reason  to  do  an  evil  that  no  « 
co-operates  toward  the  proper  and  perfective  c 
of  human  nature.  And  he  is  a  miserable  pen 
whose  good  is  the  evil  of  his  neighbour : '  and 
that  revenges,  in  many  cases  does  worse  than 
that  did  the  injury ;  in  ail  eases,  as  bad.  Foi 
the  first  injury  was  an  injustice,  to  serve  on  end 
an  advantage  and  real  benefitr  then  my  reveoj 
which  is  abstracted,  and  of  a  consideration  sq 
rate  and  distinct  from  the  reparation,  is  worse : 
I  do  him  evil,  without  doing  myself  any  real  grn 
which  he  did  not*  for  he  received  advantage  by 
But  if  the  first  injury  was  matter  of  mere  mali 
without  advantage,  yet  it  is  no  worse  than  revenf 
for  that  is  just  so ;  and  there  is  as  much  fantas 
pleasure  in  doing  a  spite,  as  in  doing  revenf 
They  are  both  but  like  the  pleasures  of  eatfc 
coals,  and  toads,  and  vipers.  And  certain  it  is, 
a  man  upon  his  private  stock  could  be  permitt 
to  revenge,  the  evil  would  be  immortal.  And  it 
rarely  well  discoursed  by  Tyndarus  in  Euripidc 
"  If  the  angry  wife  shall  kill  her  husband,  the  si 
shall  revenge  his  father's  death,  and  kill  his  motlM 
and  then  the  brother  shall  kill  his  mother's  ma 
derer,  and  he  also  will  meet  with  an  avenger  I 
killing  his  brother." 

TlipaQ  dt  wol  kok&v  wpottfirtrat ;  * 

'  'O  Tifiup&v  TH  ironv  trap^avro^  Aduewripoc* 

Maxim.  Tyrins  id  dlMect.  An  tefcnniUi  tit  a^m 
"Anavra  rd  t^da  *itrri  ftaKapiArarcL^ 
Kai  VHP  txovra  ptaXXop  Av^ihrH  ToXd,  ftb — MoMod. 
*  Knrip.  Orest 
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What  end  shall  Uiere  be  to  such  inhuman  and  sad 
accidents  ?  if  in  this  there  be  injustice,  it  is  against 
natural  reason  ;  and  if  it  be  evil,  and  disorders  the 
felicity  and  security  of  society,  it  is  also  against  na- 
tural reason.  But  if  it  be  just,  it  is  a  strange  justice 
that  is  made  up  of  so  many  inhumanities. 

41.  And  now  if  any  man  pretends  specially  to 
reason,  to  the  ordinate  desires  and  perfections  of 
nature,  and  the  sober  discourses  of  philosophy, 
here  is  in  Christianity,  and  nowhere  else,  enough 
to  satisfy  and  inform  his  reason,  to  perfect  his  na- 
ture, and  to  reduce  to  act  all  the  propositions  of  an 
intelligent  and  wise  spirit     And  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
promised  and  given  in  our  religion  to  be  an  eternal 
band  to  keep  our  reason  from  returning  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  old  creation,  and  to  promote  the  ends  of 
our  natural  and  proper  felicity.     For  it  is  not  a 
vain  thing  that  St  Paul  reckons  helps,  and  govern- 
ments, and  healings  to  be  fruits  of  the  Spirit.   For 
since  the  two  greatest  blessings  of  the  world,  personal 
and  political,  consist,  that  in  health,  this  in  govern- 
ment,' and  the  ends  of  human  felicity  are  served 
in  nothing  greater  for  the  present  interval  than  in 
these  two;  Christ  did  not  only  enjoin  rare  pre- 
aoriptionsof  health,  such  as  are  fasting,  temperance, 
chastity,  and  sobriety,  and  all  the  great  endearments 
of  government,  (and  unless  they  be  sacredly  ob- 
served, man  is  infinitely  miserable,)  but  also  hath 
j^ven  his  Spirit,  that  is,  extraordinary  aids  to  the 
promoting  of  these  two,  and  facilitating  the  work 
of  nature:  that  (as  St  Paul  says,  at  the  end  of  a 

'  Nihil  est  iUi  prindpi  Deo  qai  omnem  hunc  mundum  rexit 
(jpod  quldem  in  terris  fiat)  acceptius,  qiAm  concilia  coetfisque 
uminam  jore  todati,  qu«  civitates  appdlantur. — Gicer.  Som. 

oeininn 
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discourse  to  this  very  purpose)  '  the  excellency 
the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.^ 

42.  I  shall  add  nothing  but  this  single  consid 
ation.  God  said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  *  Ye 
a  royal  priesthood/,*  a  kingdom  of  priests.  Wfa 
was  therefore  true,  because  God  reigned  by 
priests,  and  '  the  priests*  lips  did  then  presc 
knowledge,  and  the  people  were  to  receive  the  1 
from  their  mouths:'  for  God  having  by  laws  of 
own  established  religion  and  the  republic,  did 
vem  by  the  rule  of  the  law,  and  the  ministry  of 
priests.  The  priests  said,  '  Thus  saith  the  Loi 
and  the  people  obeyed.  And  these  very  words 
spoken  to  the  Christian  church :  '  Ye  are  a  ro 
priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  t 
ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  that  b 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marrell 
light:'  that  is,  God  reigns  over  all  Christend 
just  as  he  did  over  the  Jews.  He  hath  non 
given  to  them  and  restored  respectively  all  th 
reasonable  laws  which  are  in  order  to  all  good  e 
personal,  economical,  and  political,  that  if  i 
will  suffer  Christian  religion  to  do  its  last  inl 
tion,  if  men  will  live  according  to  it,  there  ne 
no  other  coercion  of  laws,  or  power  of  the  sw< 
The  laws  of  God  revealed  by  Christ  are  suffici 
to  make  all  societies  of  men  happy ;  and  over 
good  men  God  reigns  by  his  ministers,  by 
preaching  of  the  word.  And  Uiis  was  most  evid 
in  the  three  first  ages  of  the  church,  in  which 
Christian  societies  were,  for  all  their  proper  in 
courses,  perfectly  guided,  not  by  the  authority  \ 
compulsion,  but  by  the  sermons  of  their  spiril 

>2Cor.iT.  7.  *lPet.iL9. 
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guides:  insomuch,  that  St.  Paul  sharply  repre- 
hends the  Corinthians,  '  brother  goeth  to  law  with 
brother,  and  that  before  the  unbelievers  ;*  as  if  he 
had  said,  ye  will  not  suffer  Christ  to  be  your 
judge,  and  his  law  to  be  your  rule.  Which,  in- 
deed, was  a  great  fault  among  them,  not  only  be- 
cause they  had  so  excellent  a  law,  so  clearly  de- 
scribed, (or,  where  they  might  doubt,  they  had 
infallible  interpreters,)  so  reasonable  and  profit- 
able, so  evidently  concurring  to  their  mutual  feli- 
city ;  but  also,  because  God  did  design  Jesus  to  be 
their  king,  to  reign  over  them  by  spiritual  regi- 
ment, as  himself  did  over  the  Jews,  till  they  chose 
a  king.  And  when  the  emperors  became  Christian, 
the  case  was  no  otherwise  altered,  but  that  the 
princes  themselves,  submitting  to  Christ's  yoke, 
were  (as  all  other  Christians  are)  for  their  propor- 
tion to  be  governed  by  the  royal  priesthood ;  that 
is,  by  the  word  preached  by  apostolical  persons; 
the  political  interest  remaining  as  before,  save  that 
by  being  submitted  to  the  laws  of  Christ  it  received 
this  advantage,  that  all  justice  was  turned  to  be  re- 
ligion, and  became  necessary,  and  bound  upon  the 
conscience  by  divinity.  And  when  it  happens 
that  a  kingdom  is  converted  to  Christianity,  the 
commonwealth  is  made  a  church,  and  Gentile 
priests  are  Christian  bishops,  and  the  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  are  servants  of  Christ,  the  religion  of 
the  nation  is  turned  Christian,  and  the  law  of  the 
nation  made  a  part  of  the  religion :  there  is  no 
change  of  government,  but  that  Christ  is  made 
king,  and  the  temporal  power  is  his  substitute, 
and  is  to  promote  the  interest  of  obedience  to  him, 
as  before  he  did  to  Christ's  enemy ;  Christ  having 
left  bis  ministers  as  leiger  ambassadors,  to  signify 
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and  publish  the  laws  of  Jesus,  '  to  pray  all  in 
Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God :'  so  that 
over  the  obedient  Christ  wholly  reigns  by  bis  mi- 
nisters publishing  his  laws ;  over  the  disobedient, 
by  the  prince,  also,  patting  those  laws  in  executioii. 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  St  Paul  says,  bonis  lex 
non  est  posita,  to  such  (who  live  after  the  spirit) 
'  there  is  no  law ;'  that  is,  there  needs  no  coercion. 
But,  now,  if  we  reject  God  from  reigning  oyer  ns, 
and  say,  like  the  people  in  the  gospel,  Mdumsts 
kunc  regnare,  *  We  will  not  have  him  to  reig^  oyer 
us/  by  the  ministry  of  his  word,  by  the  empire  of 
the  royal  priesthood,  then  we  return  to  the  condi- 
tion of  heathens,  and  persons  sitting  in  darkness; 
then  God  hath  armed  the  temporal  power  with 
a  sword  to  cut  us  off.  If  we  obey  not  Grod  speak- 
ing by  his  ministers, — that  is,  if  we  live  not  accord- 
ing to  the  excellent  laws  of  Christianity,  that  is, 
holily,  soberly,  and  justly  in  all  our  relations, — be 
hath  placed  three  swords  against  us ;  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  against  the  unholy  and  irreligious,  the 
sword  of  natural  and  supervening  infelicities^upon 
the  intemperate  and  unsober,  and  the  sword  of 
kings  against  the  unjust ;  to  remonstrate  the  excel- 
lency of  Christianity,  and  how  certainly  it  leads  to 
all  the  felicity  of  man,  because  every  transgression 
of  this  law,  according  to  its  proportion,  makes  men 
unhappy  and  unfortunate. 

43.  What  effect  this  discourse  may  have  I  know 
not;  I  intended  it  to  do  honour  to  Christianity, 
and  to  represent  it  to  be  the  best  religion  in  the 
world,  and  the  conjugation  of  all  excellent  things 
that  were  in  any  religion,  or  in  any  philosophy,  or 
in  any  discourses.  For  'whatsoever  was  honeit, 
whatsoever  was  noble,  whatsoever  was  wise,  what- 
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soever  was  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  praise,  if 
there  be  any  virtue/'  it  is  in  Christianity.    For 
even  to  follow  all  these  instances  of  excellency,  is 
a  precept  of  Christianity.     And  methinks,  they 
that  pretend  to  reason  cannot  more  reasonably  en- 
dear themselves  to  the  reputation  of  reason,  than 
by  endearing  their  reason  to  Christianity ;  the  con- 
clusions and  belief  of  which  is  the  most  reasonable 
and  perfect,  the  most  excellent  design,  and  com- 
[dying  with  the  noblest  and  most  proper  ends  of 
man.    And  if  this  gate  may  suffice  to  invite  such 
persons  into  the  recesses  of  the  religion,  then  I 
shall  tell  them  that  I  have  dressed  it  in  the  ensu- 
ing books  with  some  variety :  and  as  the  nature  of 
the  religion  is,  some  parts  whereof  are  apt  to  satisfy 
our  discourse,  some  to  move  our  affections,  and 
yet  all  of  this  to  relate  to  practice ;  so  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  following  pages.    For  some  men  are 
wholly  made  up  of  passion,  and  their  very  religion 
is  but  passion  put  into  the  family  and  society  of 
holy  purposes :  and  for  those  I  have  prepared  con- 
tjderations  upon  the  special  parts  of  liie  life  of  the 
holy  Jesus.    And  yet  there  also  are  some  things 
mingled  in  the  least  severe  and  most  affectionate 
pails  which  may  help  to  answer  a  questioq,  and 
appease  a  scruple,  and  may  give  rule  for  de- 
termination of  many  cases  of  conscience.      For 
I  have  so  ordered  the  considerations,  that  they 
•pend  not  tiiemselves  in  mere  affections  and  in- 
elfeetive  passions;  but  they  are  made  doctrinal, 
aad  little  repositories  of  duty.    But,  because  of 
the  variety  of  men  s  spirits  and  of  men's  neces- 
lities,  it  was  necessary  I  should  interpose  some 

>  Pha  iv.  8. 
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practical  discourses  more  -severe.  For  it  is  but  a 
sad  thought  to  consider,  that  piety  and  books  of 
devotion  are  counted  but  entertainment  for  little 
understandings  and  softer  spirits.  And^  although 
there  is  much  fault  in  such  imperious  minds,  that 
they  will  not  distinguish  the  weakness  of  the 
writers  from  the  reasonableness  and  wisdom  of  the 
religion ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  the  books  them- 
selves are  in  a  large  degree  the  occasion  of  so  great 
indevotion ;  because  they  are  (some  few  excepted) 
represented  naked  in  the  conclusions  of  spiritual 
life,  without  or  art  or  learning,  and  made  apt  for 
persons  who  can  do  nothing  but  believe  and  love; 
not  for  them  that  can  consider  and  love.  And  it  is 
not  well,  that,  since  nothing  is  more  reasonable  and 
excellent  in  all  perfections  spiritual  than  the  doc^ 
trines  of  the  Spirit  or  holy  life,  yet  nothing  is 
offered  to  us  so  unleamedly  as  this  is,  so  miseraUe 
and  empty  of  all  its  own  intellectual  perfectioiis. 
If  I  could,  I  would  have  had  it  otherwise  in  the 
present  books.  For,  since  the  understanding  is 
not  an  idle  faculty  in  a  spiritual  life,  bat  hugely 
operative  to  all  excellent  and  reasonable  choices; 
it  were  very  fit  that  this  faculty  were  also  ent^- 
tained  by  those  discourses  which  Grod  intended  as 
instruments  of  hallowing  it,  as  he  intended  it,  to- 
wards the  sanctification  of  the  whole  man.  For  want 
of  it,  busy  and  active  men  entertain  themselves 
with  notions  infinitely  unsatisfying  and  unprofit- 
able :  but  in  the  meantime  they  are  not  so  wise. 
For  concerning  those  that  study  unprofitable  no- 
tions, and  neglect  not  only  that  which  is  wisest, 
but  that  also  which  is  of  most  real  advantage,  I 
cannot  but  think  as  Aristotle  did  of  Thales  and 
Anaxagoras,  that  "  they  may  be  learned,  but  they 
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are  not  wise ;  or  wise,  but  not  prudent,  when  they 
are  ignorant  of  such  things  as  are  profitable  to 
them.  For,  suppose  they  know  the  wonders  of 
nature,  and  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics,  and  ope- 
rations mathematical ;  yet  they  cannot  be  prudent, 
who  spend  themselves  wholly  upon  unprofitable 
and  ineffectiye  contemplations."/  He  is  truly  wise 
that  knows  best  to  promote  the  best  end,  that 
which  he  is  bound  to  desire,  and  is  happy  if  he 
obtains,  and  miserable  if  he  misses:  and  that  is 
the  end  of  a  happy  eternity,  which  is  obtained  by 
the  only  means  of  living  according  to  the  purposes 
of  God,  and  the  prime  intentions  of  nature :  natu- 
ral and  prime  reason  being  now  all  one  with  the 
Christian  religion.  But  then  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  tliis  part  of  wisdom,  and  the  excellency  of  its 
secret  and  deep  reason,  is  not  to  be  discerned  but 
by  experience :  the  propositions  of  this  philosophy 
being  (as  in  many  other)  empirical,  and  best  found 
out  by  observation  of  real  and  material  events.  So 
that  I  may  say  of  spiritual  learning,  as  Quintilian 
said  of  some  of  Plato's  books :  JSTam  Plato,  aim  in 
aliis  quibusdam,  turn  praciptie  in  Timao,  ne  inlel- 
ligi  quidetn,  nisi  ah  iis  qui  hanc  quoque  partem  dis- 
eiplina  [^musictt']  diligenter  perceperint,  potest :  the 
secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  not  under- 
stood truly  and  throughly  but  by  the  sons  of  the 
kingdom  :  and  by  them  too  in  several  degrees,  and 
to  various  purposes  :  but  to  evil  persons  the  whole 
system  of  this  wisdom  is  insipid  and  flat,  dull  as 
the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  unlearned  as  the  elements 
of  our  mother-tongue.  But  so  are  mathematics 
to  a  Scythian  boor,  and  music  to  a  camel. 

^  Aritt.  lib.  vl.  Etfa.  cap.  7* 
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44.  But  I  consider,  that  the  wisest  penoiNiy  and 
those  who  know  how  to  valae  and  entertain  the 
more  noble  faculties  of  their  son],  and  their  preci« 
oos  hours,  take  more  pleasure  in  reading  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  old  wise  spirits,  who  presenred 
natural  reason  and  religion  in  the  midst  of  heathen 
darkness,  (such  as  are  Homer,  Euripides,  Orpheus, 
Pindar,  and  Anacreon,  ^chylus  and  Menander, 
and  all  the  Greek  poets;  Plutarch  and  Polybius, 
Xenophon,  and  all  those  other  excellent  persons  of 
both  faculties, — whose  choicest  dictates  are  col- 
lected by  Stobfleus;  Plato  and  his  scholars,  Aristo- 
tle, and  after  him  Porphyry,  and  all  his  other  dis- 
ciples, Pythagoras  and  his,  especially  Hierodes ; 
all    the    old    academics    and    stoics  within    the 
Roman  schools,)  take  more  pleasure,  I  say,  in  read- 
ing these,  than  the  triflings  of  many  of  the  later 
schoolmen,  who   promoted  a  petty  interest  of  a 
family,  or  an  unlearned  opinion,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, but  added  nothing  to  Christianity  but  trouble, 
scruple,  and  vexation.    And  from  hence,  I  hope, 
that  they  may  the  rather  be  invited  to  love  and 
consider  the  rare  documents  of  Christianity,  which 
certainly  is  the  great  treasure-house  of  those  excel- 
lent, moral,  and  perfective  discourses,  which  with 
much  pains  and  greater  pleasure  we  find  respersed 
and  thinly  scattered  in  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets,  historians,  and  philosophers.    But  became 
I  have  observed,  that  there  are  some  principles  en- 
tertained into  the  persuasions  of  men,  which  are 
the  seeds  of  evil  life;  such  as  are,  the  doctrine  of 
late  repentance,  the  mistakes  of  the  definition  of 
the  sins  of  infirmity,  the  evil  understanding  of  the 
consequents  and  nature  of  original  sin,  the  suf- 
ficiency of  contrition  in  order  to  pardon,  the  efiicacj 
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of  the  rites  &[  Christianity  without  the  necessity 
of  moral  adherences,  the  nature  of  faith,  and  many 
ofclier;  I  was  diligent  to  remark  such  doctrines, 
and  to  pare  off  the  mistakes  so  far  that  they  hinder 
not  piety,  and  yet,  as  near  as  I  could,  without  en- 
gaging in  any  question  in  which  the  very  life  of 
Christianity  is  not  concerned. 

Hac  ram  profiitos — haud  ambagibiu 
Implidta,  aed  que  regulis  sequi  et  boni 
Samilta,  rudibos  pariter  et  doctis  patent* 

My  great  purpose  is  to  advance  the  necessity, 
and  to  declare  the  manner  and  parts  of  a  good 
life,*  and  to  invite  some  persons  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  the  parts  of  it,  by  intermixing  something 
of  pleasure  with  the  use ;  others  by  such  parts  as 
will  better  entertain  their  spirits  than  a  romance. 
I  have  followed  the  design  of  Scripture,  and  have 
givei^  milk  for  babes,  and  for  stronger  men  stronger 
meat ;  and  in  all  I  have  despised  my  own  reputa- 
tion, by  so  striving  to  make  it  useful,  that  I  was 
less  careful  to  make  it  strict  in  retired  senses,  and 
embossed  with  unnecessary,  but  graceful  orna- 
ments. I  pray  God  this  may  go  forth  into  a  bless- 
ing to  all  that  shall  use  it,  and  reflect  blessings 
upon  me  all  the  way,  that  my  spark  may  grow 
greater  by  kindling  my  brother's  taper,  and  God 
may  be  glorified  in  us  both.  If  the  reader  shall 
receive  no  benefit,  yet  I  intended  him  one,  and  I 

*  What  I  hare  spoken,  not  with  doubt  involred, 
But  dictated  by  rules  of  right  and  good, 
To  minds  unlearned,  and  learned  alike  appeaL** 

Poly  Die.  apud  Eurip. 

^  Arist.  £thic.  Ub.  ii. 
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have  laboured,  in  order  to  it ;  and  I  shall  receive 
a  great  recompense  for  that  intention,  if  he  shall 
please  to  say  this  prayer  for  me,  "  that  while 
I  have  preached  to  others,  I  may  not  become  a 
cast-away/' 


AN  EXHORTATION 


TO  THX  IMITATIOK  OF  THX 


LIFE    OF   CHRIST. 


WETBR  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  was  depress- 
wiih  a  load  of  humble  accidents,  and  shadowed 
1  the  darknesses  of  poverty  and  sad  contingen- 
»  80  that  the  Jews,  and  the  contemporary  ages 
he  Gentiles,  and  the  apostles  themselves,  at  first, 
Id  not  discern  the  brightest  essence  of  divinity; 
as  a  beauty  artificially  covered  with  a  thin 
id  of  cypress  transmits  its  excellency  to  the  eye, 
le  more  greedy  and  apprehensive  by  that  im- 
feet  and  weak  restraint ;  so  was  the  sanctity  and 
iness  of  the  life  of  Jesus  glorious  in  its  dark- 
ses,  and  found  confessors  and  admirers  even  in 
midst  of  those  despites  which  were  done  him 
HH  the  oontrariant  designs  of  malice  and  contra- 
tory  ambitioiL  Thus  the  wife  of  Pilate  called 
I  'that  just  person;'  Pilate  pronounced  him 
ilUess;'  Judas  said  he  was  'innocent;'  |the 
il  himself  called  him  '  the  Holy  One  of  God.' 
'  however  it  might  concern  any  man's  mistaken 
Is  to  mislike  the  purpose  of  his  preaching  and 
itnal  kingdom,  and  those  doctrines  which  were 
bructive  of  their  complacencies  and  carnal  secu- 
s,  yet  they  could  not  deny  but  that  he  was  a 
I  of  Grod,  of  exemplary  sanctity,  of  an  angelical 
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chastity^  of  a  life  sweet,  affable,  and  complying 
with  human  conversation,  and  as  obedient  to  go- 
vernment as  the  most  humble  children  of  the  king- 
dom.   And  yet  he  was  Lord  of  all  the  world. 

2.  And  certainly  very  much  of  this  was  with  a 
design  that  he  might  shine  to  all  the  generations 
and  ages  of  the  world,  and  become  a  guiding  star, 
and  a  '  pillar  of  fire'  to  us  in  our  journey.  For  we 
who  believe  that  Jesus  was  perfect  God  and  per« 
feet  man,  do  also  believe  that  one  minute  of  his 
intolerable  passion,  and  every  action  of  his,  might 
have  been  satisfactory,  and  enough  for  the  ecqnatkm 
and  reconcilement  often  thousand  worlds :  and  God 
might,  upon  a  less  effusion  of  blood,  and  a  shorter 
life  of  merit,  if  he  had  pleased^  have  accepted  humsD 
nature  to  pardon  and  favour:  but,  that  the  holy 
Jesus  hath  added  so  many  excellent  instancei  of 
holiness,  and  so  many  degrees  of  passion,  and  so 
many  kinds  of  virtues,  it  is,  that  he  might  become 
an  example  to  us,  and  reconcile  our  wills  to  him,  as 
well  as  our  persons  to  his  heavenly  Father. 

3.  And  indeed  it  will  prove  but  a  sad  oonsiden- 
tion,  that  one  drop  of  blood  might  be  enough  to 
obtain  our  pardon,  and  the  treasures  of  his  Mood 
running  out  till  the  fountain  itself  was  dry  shsU 
not  be  enough  to  procure  our  conformity  to  hian; 
that  the  smallest  minute  of  his  expense  fdiallbe 
enough  to  justify  us,  and  the  whole  magazine  dhsD 
not  procure  our  sanctification ;  thai  at  a  smalkr 
expense  God  might  pardon  us,  and  at  a  greater  we 
will  not  imitate  him :  for  therefore  '  Christ  hath 
suffered  for  us,'  saith  the  apostle,  '  leaving  an  a* 
ample  to  us,  that  we  might  follow  his  steps.' *  Tbe 

*  I  Pet.  IL  21.  I 
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least  of  our  wills  cost  Christ  as  much  as  the  g^reat- 
est  of  our  sins.  And  therefore  he  calls  himself 
'  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;'  that  as  he  redeems 
our  souls  from  death  to  life}  hy  becoming  life  to 
oar  persons,  so  he  is  the  truth  to  our  understand- 
ing, and  the  way  to  our  will  and  affections,  en- 
lightening that,  and  leading  these  in  the  paths  of  a 
happy  eternity. 

4.  When  the  king  of  Moab  was  pressed  hard  by 
the  sons  of  Isaac,  (the  Israelites  and  Edomites,) 
he  took  the  king  of  Edom's  eldest  son,  or  as  some 
think,  bis  own  son,  the  heir  *of  his  kingdom,  and 
offered  him  as  a  holocaust  upon  the  wall ;  and  the 
Edomites  presently  raised  the  siege  at  Kir-hara- 
seth,  and  went  to  their  own  country.*    The  same 
and  much  more  was  God's  design,  who  took  not  his 
enemy'Sy  bnt  bis  own  Son,  his  only-begotten  Son, 
and  God  himself,  and  offered  him  up  in  sacrifice, 
to  make  os  leave  our  perpetual  fightings  against 
besTen :  and  if  we  stiU.  persist,  we  are  hardened 
beyond  the  wildnessea  of  the  Arabs  and  Edomites, 
tnd  neither  are  receptive  of  the  impresses  of  pity 
nor  hmnanity,  who  neither  have  compassion  to  the 
nffering  of  Jesus,  nor  compliance  with  the  designs 
of  God,  nor  conformity  to  the  holiness  and  obedi- 
ence of  our  g^ide.    In  a  dark  night,  if  an  i^is 
fUuui  do^  bnt  precede  us,  the  glaring  of  its  lesser 
flames  do  so  amuse  our  eyes,  that  we  follow  it  into 
Avers  and  precipices,  as  if  the  ray  of  that  false 
Kght  were  designed  on  purpose  to  be  our  path  to 
treui  in :  and  Uierefore  not  to  follow  the  glories  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  indeed  leads  us 
over  rocks  and  difficult   places,  but  secures  us 

'  2  Kings,  Ui.  27. 
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against  the  danger,  and  guides  us  into  safety,  is 
the  greatest  hoth  indecency  and  unthankfulness  in 
the  world. 

5.  In  the  great  council  of  eternity,  when  God 
set  down  the  laws,  and  knit  fast  the  eternal  bands 
of  predestination,  he  made  it  one  of  his  great  pur- 
poses to  make  his  Son  like  us,  that  we  also  might 
be  like  his  holy  Son;^  he,  by  taking  onr  nature; 
we,  by  imitating  his  holiness.  '  God  hath  predes- 
tinated us  to  be  conformable  to  the  image  of  his 
Son,'*  saith  the  apostle.  For  the  first  in  every 
kind  is  in  nature  propounded  as  the  pattern  of  tiie 
rest.  And  as  the  sun,  the  prince  of  all  the  bodies 
of  light,  and  the  fire  of  all  warm  substances,  is  the 
principle,  the  rule,  and  the  copy  which  they  in  their 
proportions  imitate  and  transcribe,  so  is  the  Wold 
incarnate  the  great  example  of  all  the  predeatinate ; 
for  'he  is  the  first-bom  among  many  bredureiL' 
And  therefore  it  was  a  precept  of  the  apostle,  and 
by  his  doctrine  we  understand  its  meaning,  '  Pat 
you  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'^  The  similitode  de- 
clares the  duty.  As  a  garment  is  composed  and  made 
of  the  same  fashion  with  the  body,  and  is  apf^edto 
each  part  in  its  true  figure  and  commensnratioD,  so  1^ 
should  we  '  put  on  Christ,'  and  imitate  the  wIm^  ^ 
body  of  his  sanctity,  conforming  to  every  integnJ  L 
part,  and  express  him  in  our  lives ;  that  God  8e^ 
ing  our  impre8ses>  may  know  whose  image  and  su- 
perscription we  bear;  and  that  we  may  be  ac- 
knowledged for  sons,  when  we  have  the  air  and 
features  and  resemblances  of  our  elder  brother/ 

6.  In  the  practice  of  this  duty  we  may  be  helped 
by  certain  considerations,  which  are  like  the  pro- 

*  Aid  Qtouinfitnav  iiQ  OeoTrriav  (^^twrcpoc*-— S.  Dionyi. 
«  Rom.  vUi.  29.  '  Rom.  ziii.  14.  «  Hierodefc 
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portion  of  so  many  rewards.  For  this,  according 
to  the  nature  of  all  holy  exercises,  stays  not  for  pay 
till  its  work  be  quite  finished ;  but  like  music  in 
ehurcheSy  is  {Pleasure  and  piety,  and  salary  besides. 
So  is  every  work  of  grace  full  of  pleasure  in  the 
ezecotion,  and  is  abundantly  rewarded,  besides  the 
stipend  of  a  glorious  eternity. 

7.  First,  I  consider  that  nothing  is  more  honour- 
able than  to  be  like  God ;  and  the  heathens,  wor- 
shippers of  false  deities,  grew  vicious  upon  that 
stock :  ^  and  we,  who  have  fondnesses  of  imitation 
counting  a  deformity  full  of  honour,  if  by  it  we 
may  be  like  our  prince,'  (for  pleasures  were  in 
their  height  in  Capreae,  because  Tiberius  there  wal- 
lowed in  them ;  and  a  wry  neck  in  Nero's  court 
was  the  mode  of  gallantry,)  might  do  well  to  make 
our  imitations  prudent  and  glorious,  and,  by  pro- 
pounding excellent  examples,  heighten  our  facul- 
ties to  the  capacities  of  an  evenness  with  the  best 
of  precedents.  He  that  strives  to  imitate  another, 
admires  him,  and  confesses  his  own  imperfections : 
and  therefore  that  our  admirations  be  not  flattering, 
nor  our  confessions  fantastic  and  impertinent,  it 
were  but  reasonable  to  admire  him  from  whom 
really  all  perfections  do  derive,  and  before  whose 
lories  all  our  imperfections  must  confess  their 
shame,  and  needs  of  reformation.  Grod,  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  and  by  sixteen  generations  of  mira- 
cles and  grace,  hath  attested  the  holy  Jesus  to  be 

*  Vide  Julius  Firmie.  de  Error,  prof.  Relig. 

*  Fiuoe  leet^  dves  fuos  princqM  optimut  fadendo  doeet  t 
cfinuiue  fit  impeiio  wiftgFfna,  exemplo  ma^^  est  VelleL  Paterc 
^  A  truly  good  prince  teaches  his  peopk  to  do  well  by  doing 
so  himittf ;  and  ff  he  is  great  by  authority  is  greater  by  exam- 
ple." 
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the  fountain  of  sanctity,  and  the '  wonderfol  C 
sellor/  and  ^  the  Captain  of  our  suffenngs/  an 
Guide  of  our  manners,  by  being  his  beloved 
in  whom  be  took  pleasure  and  complacency  t 
height  of  satisfaction.  And  if  any  thing  ii 
world  be  motive  of  our  affections,  or  satisfacto 
our  understandings,  what  is  there  in  heave 
earth  we  can  desire  or  imagine  beyond  a  hh 
to  God,  and  participation  of  the  divine  natun 
perfiections  P  And  therefore,  as  when  the  sun  i 
every  man  goes  to  his  work,  and  warms  hh 
with  his  heat,  and  is  refreshed  with  his  influe 
and  measures  his  labour  with  his  course,  so  A 
we  frame  all  the  actions  of  our  life  by  his  light, 
hath  shined  by  an  excellent  righteousness,  tin 
no  more  walk  in  darkness,  nor  sleep  in  letba 
nor  run  gazing  after  the  lesser  and  impi 
beauties  of  the  nigjit  It  is  the  weakness  o 
organ  that  makes  us  hold  our  hand  betweei 
sun  and  us,  and  yet  stand  staring  upon  a  mete 
an  inflamed  jelly.  And  our  judgments  are  as 
taken,  and  our  appetites  are  as  sottish,  if  we 
pound  to  ourselves  in  the  courses  and  desigi 
perfection  any  copy  but  of  him,  or  somethini 
him,  who  is  the  most  perfect  And  lest  we  1 
his  glories  too  great  to  behold, 

8.  Secondly,  I  consider,  that  the  imitation  o 
life  of  Jesus  is  a  duty  of  that  excellency  and 
fection,  that  we  are  helped  in  it,  not  only  b 
assistance  of  a  good  and  a  great  example,  which 
sibly  might  be  too  great,  and  scare  our  endear 
and  attempts ;  but  also  by  its  easiness,  compli 
and  proportion  to  us.  For  Jesus  in  his  whol 
conversed  with  men  with  a  modest  virtue,  n 
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like  a  weU-kindled  fire  fitted  with  just  materials 
casts  a  constant  heat  ;*  not  like  an  inflamed  heap 
of  stobble,  glaring  with  great  emissions,  and  sud- 
denly stooping  into  the  thickness  of  smoke.  His 
piety  was  even,  constant,  unblamable,  complying 
with  civil  society,  without  affrightment  of  prece- 
dent»  or  prodigious  instances  of  action  greater  than 
the  imitation  of  men.  For  if  we  observe  our 
Uessed  Saviour  in  the  whole  story  of  his  life,  al* 
though  he  was  without  sin,  yet  the  instances  of 
his  piety  were  the  actions  of  a  very  holy,  but  of  an 
ordinary  life.  And  we  may  observe  this  difference 
in  the  story  of  Jesus  from  ecclesiastical  writings  of 
certain  beatified  persons,  whose  life  is  told  rather 
to  amaze  us^  and  to  create  scruples,  than  to  lead 
us  in  the  evennesses  and  serenity  of  a  holy  con- 
science. Such  are  the  prodigious  penances  of 
Simeon  Stylites,  the  abstinence  of  the  religious 
retired  into  the  mountain  Nitria;  but  especi- 
ally the  stories  of  later  saints,  in  the  midst  of  a 
declining  piety  and  aged  Christendom,  where  per- 
sons are  represented  holy  by  way  of  idea  and 
fiuicy,  if  not  to  promote  the  intere^  of  a  family 
and  institution.  But  our  blessed  Saviour,  though 
.  his  eternal  union  and  adherences  of  love  and  obe- 
dience to  his  heavenly  Father  were  next  to  infi- 
nite; yet  in  his  external  actions,  in  which  only, 
with  the  correspondence  of  the  Spirit  in  those  ac- 
tkmsy  he  propounds  himself  imitable,  he  did  so 
converse  with  men,  that  men  after  that  example 
might  for  ever  converse  with  him.    We  find  that 

'  Admonetiiromiiii  stas  fieri  poMe  quod  aUqnaodo  fi^tum  est. 
Cxcmpla  fiont  que  jam  ease  fadnora  destiterunt.  St.  Cyprian. 
**  Efeiy  age  It  tan^t  that  what  has  once  heen  may  again  be. 
That  whiSi  has  oeased  to  be  in  action  exists  as  an  example." 
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some  saints  have  had  excrescences  and  emptions  of 
holiness  in  the  instances  of  uncommanded  doties^ 
which  in  the  same  particulars  we  find  not  in  the 
story  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  John  Baptist  was  a  greater 
mortifier  than  his  Lord  was;  and  some  princes 
have  given  more  money  than  all  Christ's  family 
did^  whilst  he  was  alive.  But  the  difference  which 
is  ohservahle  is^  that  although  some  men  did  some 
acts  of  counsel  in  order  to  attain  that  perfectioii 
which  in  Jesus  was  essentia]  and  unalterable, 
and  was  not  acquired  by  degrees,  and  means  of 
danger  and  difficulty;  yet  no  man  ever  did  his 
whole  duty,  save  only  the  holy  Jesus.  The  best  of 
men  did  sometimes  actions  not  precisely  and  strict- 
ly requisite,  and  such  as  were  besides  the  precept; 
but  yet  in  the  greatest  flames  of  their  shining  piety 
they  prevaricated  something  of  the  commandnumt 
They  that  have  done  the  most  things  beyond,  have 
also  done  some  things  short  of  their  duty.  But 
Jesus,  who  intended  himself  the  example  of  piety, 
did  in  manners  as  in  the  rule  of  faith,  which,  be- 
cause it  was  propounded  to  all  men,  was  fitted  to 
every  understanding ;  it  was  true,  necessary,  shorU 
easy,  and  intelligible.  So  was  his  role  and  his 
copy  fitted  not  only  with  excellencies  worthy,  but 
with  compliances  possible  to  be  imitated :  of  glo- 
ries so  great,  that  the  most  early  and  constant  in- 
dustry must  confess  its  own  imperfections;  and 
yet  so  sweet  and  humane,  that  the  greatest  in- 
firmity, if  pious,  shall  find  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment Thus  God  gave  his  children  manna  frooi 
heaven ;  and  though  it  was  excellent,  like  the  food 
of  angels,  yet  it  conformed  to  every  palate,  ac- 
cording to  that  appetite  which  their  several  fancies 
and  constitutions  did  produce. 
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9.  But  now,  when  the  example  of  Jesus  is  so  ex- 
cellent, that  it  allures  and  tempts  with  its  facility  and 
sweetness,  and  that  we  are  not  commanded  to  imitate 
a  life,  whose  story  tells  of  ecstacies  in  prayer,  and 
abstractions  of  senses,  and  immaterial  transporta- 
tions, and  fasting^  to  the  exinanilion  of  spirits, 
and  disabling  of  all  animal  operations ;  *  but  of  a 
life  of  justice  and  temperance,  of  chastity  and 
piety,  of  charity  and  devotion  ;  such  a  life  without 
which  human  society  cannot  be  conserved,  and  by 
which  as  our  irregularities  are  made  regular,  so  our 
weaknesses  are  not  upbraided,  nor  our  miseries 
made  a  mockery ;  we  find  so  much  reason  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  a  heavenly  imitation  of  so  blessed 
a  pattern,  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  will 
be  a  great  argument  to  chide  every  degree  and  mi- 
nute of  neglect.  It  was  a  strange  and  a  confident 
encooragement  which  Phocion  used  to  a  timorous 
Greek,  who  was  condemned  to  die  with  him :  "  Is  it 
not  enough  to  thee  that  thou  must  die  with  Pho- 
cion ?"  I  am  sure,  he  that  is  most  incurious 
of  the  issues  of  his  life,  is  yet  willing  enough  to 
reign  with  Jesus,  when  he  looks  upon  the  glories 
represented  without  the  duty  :  but  it  is  a  very  great 
stupidity  and  unreasonableness,  not  to  live  with 
him  in  the  imitation  of  so  holy  and  so  prompt  a 
piety.  It  is  glorious  to  do  what  he  did,  and  a 
shame  to  decline  his  sufferings,  when  there  was  a 
God  to  hallow  and  sanctify  the  actions,  and  a  man 
clothed  with  infirmity  to  undergo  the  sharpness  of 
the  passion ;  so  that  the  glory  of  the  person  added 

*  'Oc  iyx6fUvoc  toIq  dtoic,  fttTiutpiZri  fitv  iinb  rtfg  yiJQ 
wXioy  tyStica  tixuq  ilKaZe<rB(u,  dixit,  Eunspius  de  Jamblicho. 
^Eunapiiu  nid  in  JambUchos,  ^  That  one  praying  to  the  gods, 
wag  as  if  be  had  been  lifted  into  the  donds.*^ 
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excellency  to  the  fint,  and  the  tendemeee  of  the 
penon  exconed  not  from  taifering  the  latter. 

10.  Thirdly,  Eyerj  action  of  the  life  of  Jesoa^  ae 
it  i»  iinitahle  by  na,  is  of  so  excellent  merits  that  by 
making  np  the  treasure  of  grace,  it  becomes  full  of 
assistances  to  os,  and  obtains  of  God  grace  to  ena- 
ble ns  to  its  imitation  by  way  of  inflnenee  and  in- 
petration.    For  as  in  the  acquisition  of  habits,  the 
Ycry  exercise  of  the  action  does  prodnee  a  facility 
to  the  action,  and  in  some  proportion  becomes  the 
cause  of  itself;  so  does  every  escercise  of  the  life  of 
Christ  kindle  its  own  fires,  inspires  breath  into  itr 
self,  and  makes  an  nniTocal  prodnction  of  itself  in 
a  differing  subject    And  Jesns  becomes  the  Ibim- 
tain  of  spiritual  life  to  us,  as  the  prophet  Elisha  to 
the  dead  child.  When  he  stretched  his  bands  upon 
the  child's  hands,  laid  his  mouth  to  his  month,  and 
formed  his  posture  to  the  boy,  and  breathed  into 
him,  the  spirit  returned  again  into  the  child  at  the 
prayer  of  Elisha:  so,  when  our  Utcs  are  fbrmed 
into  the  imitation  of  the  life  of  the  holiest  Jesus,  the 
8pirit  of  God  returns  into  us,  not  only  by  the  eft- 
cacy  of  the  imitation,  but  by  the  merit  and  impe- 
tration  of  the  actions  of  Jesus.    It  is  reported  in 
the  lk>hemian  story,'  that  St.  Wenceslaas^  thdr 
king,  one  winter  night,  going  to  his  derotions  in  a 
remote  church,  bare-footed,  in  the  snow  and  sharp- 
ness of  unequal  and  pointed  ice,  his  senrant  Voi^ 
.Tivus,  who  waited  upon  his  master's  piety,  andca- 
deayoured  to  imitate  his  affections,  began  to  Cdat 
through  the  yiolence  of  the  snow  and  cold,  till  tlw 
king  commanded  him  to  follow  him,  and  set  Ui 
feet  in  the  same  footsteps  which  bia  feet  shooU 

*  Hiftor.  Bohn.  Ub.  It. 
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mark  for  him.  The  senrant  did  so^  and  either  fan- 
cied a  cure,  or  found  one;  for  he  followed  his  prince, 
helped  forward  with  shame  and  zeal  to  his  imita- 
don,  and  hy  the  forming  footsteps  for  him  in  the 
snow.  In  the  same  manner  does  the  hlessed  Jesus : 
for  since  our  way  is  trouhlesome,  ohscure,  full  of 
objection  and  danger,  apt  to  be  mistaken,  and  to 
affright  our  industry,  he  commands  us  to  mark  his 
footsteps,  to  tread  where  his  feet  have  stood ;  and 
not  only  inyites  us  forward  by  the  argument  of  his 
example,  but  he  hath  trodden  down  much  of  the 
difficulty,  and  made  the  way  easier  and  fit  for  our 
feet  For  he  knows  our  infirmities,  and  himself 
hath  felt  their  experience  in  all  things  but  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  sin:  and  therefore  he  hath 
proportioned  a  way  and  a  path  to  our  strengths 
and  capacities,  and,  like  Jacob,  hath  marched  softly 
tad  in  evenness  with  the  children  and  the  cattle,  to 
entertain  us  by  the  comforts  of  his  company,  and 
the  influences  of  a  perpetual  guide. 

11.  Fourthly,  But  we  must  know,  that  not  every 
thing  which  Christ  did  is  imitable  by  us ;  neither 
did  he,  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  in  all  things 
imitate  his  heavenly  Father.  For  there  are  some 
things  which  are  issues  of  an  absolute  power,  some 
are  expresses  of  supreme  dominion,  some  are  actions 
of  a  judge.  And  therefore  Jesus  prayed  for  his 
enemies,  and  wept  over  Jerusalem ;  when  at  the 
same  instant  his  eternal  Father  laughed  them  to 
acorn ;  for  he  knew  that  their  day  was  coming,  and 
Ilmself  had  decreed  their  ruin.  But  it  became  the 
fi>ly  Jesus  to  imitate  his  Father's  mercies ;  for  him- 
self was  the  great  instrument  of  the  eternal  com- 
passion, and  was  the  instance  of  mercy :  and 
therefore,  in  the  operation  of  his  Father*s  design. 
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every  action  of  his  was  anivocal,  and  be  A 
power  of  his  divinity  in  nothing  but  in  m 
mercy^  and  illustrations  of  faith,  by  creat 
ments  of  credibility.  In  the  same  prop 
follow  Jesus,  as  himself  followed  his  FatI 
what  he  abated  by  the  order  to  his  intend: 
design,  we  abate  by  the  proportions  of  oi 
For  some  excellent  acts  of  his  were  demoi 
of  divinity,  and  an  excellent  grace  poui 
upon  hinf '  without  measure'  was4;heir  ins 
to  which  proportions,  if  we  should  extend 
mities,  we  should  crack  our  sinews,  an( 
the  silver  cords,  before  we  could  entertai: 
stances,  and  support  the  burden.  Jes 
forty  days  and  forty  nights:  but  the 
of  our  fastings  hath  been  in  all  ages  limi 
term  of  an  artificial  day ;  and  in  the  prii 
servations  and  the  Jewish  rites,  men  did 
meal  as  soon  as  the  stars  shone  in  the  fi 
We  never  read  that  Jesus  laughed,  and 
that  he  rejoiced  in  spirit :  but  the  deck 
our  natures  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  a 
grave  deportment,  without  the  intervals  c 
ment  and  free  alacrity.  Our  ever  blesses 
suffered  the  devotion  of  Mary  Magdalen 
port  her  to  an  expensive  expression  of  hei 
and  twice  to  anoint  his  feet  with  costlv  n 
yet  if  persons  whose  conditions  were  of  i 
lustre  or  resplendency  of  fortune  than  wf 
cuous  in  his  family  and  retinue,  should  \ 
same  profusion  upon  the  dressing  and  p 
their  bodies,  possibly  it  might  be  truly 
might  better  be  sold  and  distributed  to  1 
This  Jesus  received  as  he  was  the  Christ  and 
of  the  Lord ;  and  by  this  be  suffered  bin 
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designed  to  barial,  and  he  received  the  oblation  as 
encharigtical  for  the  ejection  of  seven  devils ;  for 
<  therefore  she  loved  much/ 

12.  The  instances  are  not  many.    For  however 
Jesns  had  some  extraordinary  transvolations  and 
acts  of  emigration  beyond  the  lines  of  his  even 
and  ordinary  conversation,  yet  it  was  but  seldom : 
for  his  being  exemplary  was  of  so  great  considera- 
tion, that  he  chose  to  have  fewer  instances  of  won- 
der, that  he  might  transmit  the  more  of  an  imitable 
virtue.    And  therefore  we  may  establish  this  for  a 
role  and  limit  of  our  imitations;  because  Christ  our 
lawgiver  hath  described  all  his  Father's  will    in 
sanctions  and  sigpaature  of  laws.    Whatsoever  he 
commanded,  and  whatsoever  he  did  of  precise  mo- 
ndity,  or  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  that 
we  are  to  trace  his  footsteps.    And  in  these  his 
laws    and    his    practice    differ    but    as    a    map 
uid  a  guide,  a  law  and  a  judge,  a  rule  and  a 
precedent    But  in  the  special  instances  of  action, 
we  are  to  abate  the  circumstances,  and  to  separate 
the  obedience  from. the  effect.     Whatsoever  was 
moral  in  a  ceremonial  performance,  that  is  highly 
imitable ;  and  the  obedience  of  sacrificing,  and  the 
subordination  to  laws  actually  in  being,  even  now 
they  are  abrogated,  teach  us  our  duty,  in  a  differing 
sabject,  upon  the  like  reason.    Jesus's  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  feasts,  and  his  observation  of  the 
sabbaths,  teach  usourduty  in  celebration  of  festivals 
constituted  by  a  competent  and  just  authority. 
For  that  which  gave  excellency  to  the  observation 
of  Mosaical  rites  was  an  evangelical  duty;  and  the 
|Mety  of  obedience  did  not  only  consecrate  the  ob- 
servations of  Levi,  but  taught  us  our  duty  in  the 
constitaUons  of  Christianity. 
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13.  Fifthly,  As  the  holy  Jegus  did  some  things 
which  we  are  not  to  imitate,  so  we  also  are  to  do 
some  things  which  we  cannot  learn  from  his  exam- 
ple. F6r  there  are  some  of  our  duties  which  pre- 
suppose a  state  of  sin,  and  some  suppose  a  violent 
temptation  and  promptness  to  it :  and  the  duties  of 
prevention  and  the  instruments  of  restitution  are 
proper  to  us,  hut  conveyed  only  by  precept,  and 
not  by  precedent  Such  are  all  the  parts  and  ac- 
tions of  repentance,  the  duties  of  mortification  and 
self-denial.  For  whatsoever  the  holy  Jesus  did  m 
the  matter  of  austerity,  looked  directly  upon  the 
work  of  our  redemption,  and  looked  back  only  on 
us  by  a  reflex  act,  as  Christ  did  on  Peter  when  he 
looked  him  into  repentance.  Some  states  of  life 
also  there  are  which  Jesus  never  led;  such  are 
those  of  temporal  governors,  \\ng%,  and  j  udges,  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  and  the  state  of  marriage :  in  the 
course  of  which  lives  many  cases  do  occur  which 
need  a  precedent,  and  the  vivacity  of  an  ezoellent 
example ;  especially,  since  all  the  rules  whicb  they 
have,  have  not  prevented  the  subtlety  of  the  many 
inventions  which  men  have  found  out,  nor  made 
provision  for  all  contingencies.  Such  persansin 
all  their  special  needs  are  to  govern  their  actions  by 
the  rules  of  proportion,  by  analogy  to  the  holineai 
of  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  in- 
stitution; considering  what  pight  become  a  p^ 
son  professing  the  discipline  of  so  holy  a  Master, 
and  what  he  would  have  done  in  the  like  case; 
taking  our  heights  by  the  excellency  of  his  inno- 
cency  and  charity.  Only  remember  this,  that  in 
such  cases  we  must  always  judge  on  the  stricter 
side  of  piety  and  charity,  if  it  be  a  matter  concern- 
ing the  interest  of  a  second  person ;  ana  that  in  all 
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things  we  do  those  actioiis  which  are  farthest  re- 
moFed  from  seandal,  and  sach  as  towards  ourselires 
•re  serere,  towards  others  fall  of  gentleness  and 
sweetness.  For  so  woald  the  righteous  and  mer- 
cifal  Jesus  have  done.  These  are  the  best  analo* 
gies  and  proportions.  And  in  such  cases,  when 
the  wells  are  dry,  let  us  take  water  from  a  cistern, 
and  propound^  to  ourselFes  some  exemplary  saint, 
the  necessities  of  whose  life  have  determined  his 
piety  to  the  like  occurrences. 

14.  But  DOW  finom  these  particulars  we  shall  best 
account  to  what  the  duty  of  the  imitation  of  Jesus 
does  amount  For  it  signifies,  that  we  'should 
walk  as  he  walked,'  tread  in  his  steps,  with  our 
band  upon  the  guide,  and  our  eye  upon  his  rule ; 
that  we  should  render  glory  to  him  as  he  did  to 
his  Father;  and  that  wliatsoever  we  do,  we  should 
be  careful  that  it  do  him  honour,  and  no  reproach 
to  bis  institution :  and  then  accoant  these  to  be 
the  integral  parts  of  our  duty,  which  are  imitations 
ijti  hiB  actions  or  his  spirit,  of  his  rule  or  of  his  life; 
thore  being  no  better  imitation  of  him  than  in  such 
actioiiB  as  do  him  pleasure,  however  he  hath  ex- 
pressed or  intimated  the  precedent 

Id.  He  that  gives  alms  to  the  poor  takes  Jesus 
by  the  hand;  be  that  patiently  endures  injuries 
and  affronts,  helps  him  to  bear  bis  cross ;  he  that 
comforts  his  brother  in  affliction,  g^ves  an  amiable 
kiss  of  peace  to  Jesus ;  be  that  bathes  bis  own  and 
his  neighbour's  sins  in  tears  of  penance  and  com- 
passion, washes  his  Master  s  feet  We  lead  Jesas 
into  the  recesses  of  our  heart  by  holy  meditations ; 
tnd  we  enter  into  his  heart  when  we  express  him 
in  our  actions :  for  so  the  apostle  says,  '  He  that  is 
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in  Christ  walks  as  he  also  walked.*^  But  thus  the 
actions  of  our  life  relate  to  him  by  way  of  worship 
and  religion:  but  the  use  is  admirable  and  effec- 
tual, when  our  actions  refer  to  him  as  our  copy, 
and  we  transcribe  the  original  to  the  life.  He  that 
considers  with  what  affections  and  lancinations  of 
spirit,  with  what  effusions  of  lo?e  Jesus  prayed, 
what  fervours  and  assiduity,  what  innocency  of 
wish,  what  modesty  of  posture,  what  subordinatioa 
to  his  Father,  and  conformity  to  the  divine  pleasure, 
were  in  all  his  devotions,  is  taught  and  excited  to 
holy  and  religious  prayer.  The  rare  sweetness  of  bis 
deportment  in  all  temptations  and  violences  of  bis 
passion,  his  charity  to  his  enemies,  his  sharp  repre- 
hensions to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  his  ingenu- 
ousness toward  all  men,  are  living  and  effectual 
sermons  to  teach  us  patience  and  humility,  and 
zeal  and  candid  simplicity,  and  justice  in  all  our 
actions.  I  add  no  more  instances,  because  all  tbe 
following  discourses  will  be  prosecutions  of  this 
intendment.  And  the  life  of  Jesus  is  not  described 
to  be  like  a  picture  in  a  chamber  of  pleasure,  only 
for  beauty,  and  entertainment  of  the  eye ;  but  like 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  whose  every  feature  is 
a  precept,  and  the  images  converse  with  men  by 
sense  and  signification  of  excellent  discourses. 

16.  It  was  not  without  great  reason  advised,  that 
every  man  should  propound  the  example  of  a  wiae 
and  virtuous  personage,  as  Cato,  or  Socrates,  or 
Brutus,*  and,  by  a  fiction  of  imag^ation,  to  sup- 
pose him  present  as  a  witness,  and  really  to  take 
his  life  as  the  direction  of  all  our  actions.  Tbe 
best  and  most  excellent  of  the  old  lawgivers  and 

*  1  John,  ii.  6.  *  Seneca,  Ep.  11. 
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»phers  among  the  Greeks*  had  an  ietllay  of 
ness^  and  could  not  be  exemplary  all  over. 
^cre  noted  for  flatterers,  as  Plato  and  Aris- 
;  some  for  incontinency,  as  Aristotle,  Epi- 
Zeno,  Theognis,  Plato,  and  Aristippus 
and  Socrates,  whom  their  oracle  affirmed 
he  wisest  and  most  perfect  man,  yet  was  by 
jTj  noted  for  extreme  intemperance  of  anger 
a  words  and  actions.  And  those  Romans 
ere  offered  to  them  for  examples,  although 
'ere  great  in  reputation,  yet  they  had  also 
^ices.  Brutus  dipped  his  hand  in  the  blood 
«ir  his  prince,  and  his  father  by  love,  endear- 
and  adoption ;  and  Cato  was  but  a  wise 
U  day,  at  night  he  was  used  to  drink  wine 
erally ;  and  both  he  and  Socrates  did  give 
rives  unto  their  friends ;  the  philosopher  and 
i8or  were  procurers  of  their  wives*  unchastity. 
et  these  were  the  best  among  the  Gentiles. 
ow  happy  and  richly  furnished  are  Chris- 
vitb  precedents  of  saints,  whose  faith  and  re- 
ins have  been  productive  of  more  spiritual 
,  and  greater  degrees  of  moral  perfections ! 
ds  I  call  the  privilege  of  very  great  assist^ 
that  I  might  advance  the  reputation  and  ac- 
of  the  life  of  the  glorious  Jesu,  which  is  not 
[  by  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  as 
^ere,  but  receives  great  heightenings  and  per- 
is from  the  divinity  of  his  person,  of  which 
vere  never  capable. 

lenagoras,  lib.  ill.  et  xiii ;  et  Theognis  de  se.  Idem  tes- 
Laertius  et  Lactantius.  Hoc  notat  S.  Cyrillus,  lib.  vi. 
Julian. 

stur  et  prisci  Cstonis  Ssepe  mero  caluisse  virtus.     Horat. 
ApoL  c.  39. 

Q 
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17.  Let  U8  therefore  press  after  Jesos,  as  Elisba 
did  after  his  master,  with  an  inseparable  prosecu- 
tion, even  whithersoever  he  goes;  that  according 
to  the  reasonableness  and  proportion  expressed  is 
St  Paul's  advice, '  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthly,  we  may  also  bear  the  image  ci  the 
heavenly/'    For,  "in  vain  are  we  called  CMS' 
tians,  if  we  live  not  according  to  the  examfde  and 
discipline  of  Christ,  the  Father  of  the  instituttoD."' 
When  St  Lawrence  was  in  the  midst  of  the  tor- 
ments of  the  gridiron,  he  made  this  to  be  the  mst- 
ter  of  his  joy  and  eucharist,  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  gates  through  which  Jesus  had  entered :  and 
therefore  thrice  happy  are  they  *  who  walk  in  bif 
courts'  all  their  days.    And  it  is  yet  a  nesrer 
union  and  vicinity,  to  imprint  his  life  in  oor  soolt, 
and  express  it  in  our  exterior  converse :  and  this 
is  done  by  him  only  who  (as  St  Prosper  describei 
the  duty')  despises  all  those  gilded  vanities  which 
he  denpised,  that  fears  none  of  those  sadnesies 
which  he  suffered,  that  practises  or  also  teaches 
those  doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  hopes  for  the 
accomplishment  of  all  his  promises.     And  this  ii 
truest  religion,  and  the  most  solemn  adoration.^ 

•  I  Cor.  XV.  4ft. 

^  Dictum  MalachUe  Abbat  apud  8.  Bcmaidiun  in  Vit  S. 
Blal. 
>  lAh.  ii.  de  Viu  ContemplBt.  cap.  21. 

*  lUligiofiMimus  cultu«  imitari.    Lsetantitu. 
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THE  PRAYER. 

mal,  holy,  and  most  glorious  Jesu,  who  hast  united  two 
of  distance  infinite,  descending  to  the  lownesses  of  human 
that  thou  mightest  exalt  human  nature  to  a  participation 
Myinity  ;  we  thy  people  that  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the 
of  death,  have  seen  great  light,  to  entertain  our  un- 
laws, and  enlighten  our  souls  with  its  excellent  influ- 
iat  the  excellency  of  thy  sanctity  shining  gloriously  in 
art  of  thy  life  is  like  thy  angel,  the  pillar  of  fire  which 
hy  diildren  from  the  darknesses  of  Egypt.  Lord,  open 
yes,  and  give  me  power  to  behold  thy  righteous  glories ; 
my  soul  be  so  entertained  with  affections  and  holy  ar- 
ibat  I  may  never  look  back  upon  the  flames  of  Sodom, 
f  follow  thy  light,  which  recreates  and  enlightens,  and 
as  to  the  mountains  of  safety,  and  sanctuaries  of  holiness, 
era,  since  thy  image  is  imprinted  on  our  nature  by  crea- 
t  me  also  express  thy  image  by  all  the  parts  of  a  holy 
nfbrming  my  will  and  affections  to  tliy  holy  precepts, 
ing  my  understanding  to  the  dictates  and  lessons  of  per- 
;  Imitating  thy  sweetness  and  excellencies  of  society,  thy 
n  in  prayer,  thy  conformity  to  God,  thy  zeal  tempered 
eekness,  thy  patience  heightened  with  charity ;  that  heart, 
ads,  and  eyes,  and  all  my  faculties  may  grow  up  with  the 
i  of  God,  till  I  come  to  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  oi 
even  to  be  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  at  last 
light  I  may  see  light,'  and  reap  the  fruits  of  glory  from 
k  of  sanctity  in  the  imitation  of  thy  holy  life,  O  blessed 
y  Saviour,  Jesu.    Amen. 
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THE    LIFE 


OW  OUR  BUBSSXD 


lORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST. 


SECTION  I. 

TTie  History  of  the  Conception  of  Jesus, 

1.  Whbn  the  falness  of  time  was  come,  after  the 
leqnent  repetition  of  promises,  the  expectation  of 
le  Jewish  nation,  the  longings  and  tedious  wait- 
igs  of  all  holy  persons,, 'the  departure  of  the 
9q>tre  from  Jndah,  and  the  lawgiver  from  be- 
veen  his  feet;*  when  the  number  of  Daniel's 
etrs  was  accomplished,  and  the  Egyptian  and 
yrian  kingdoms  had  their  period,  God  having 
rest  com pa«on  towards  mankind,  remembering 
is  promises  and  oar  gpreat  necessities, '  sent  his 
ion  into  the  world,'  to  take  upon  him  our  nature, 
ad  all  that  g^ilt  of  sin  which  stuck  close  to  our 
Htore,  and  all  that  punishment  which  was  conse- 
laent  to  our  sin;  which  came  to  pass  after  this 
■umer: — 

1  In  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  '  the  angel 
Ubriel  was  sent  fVom  God  to  a  city  of  Galilee 
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named  Nazareth/  to  a  holy '  maid  called  Mar] 
espoused  to  Joseph ;'  and  foand  her  in  a  capadt 
and  excellent  disposition  to  receive  the  greate 
honour  that  ever  was  done  to  the  daughters  < 
men.  Her  employment  was  holy  and  pioas>  b 
person  young,  her  years  florid  and  springing,  h 
body  chaste,  her  mind  humble,  and  a  rare  repoc 
tory  of  divine  graces.  She  was  full  of  grace  ax 
excellencies.  And  God  poured  upon  her  a  fa 
measure  of  honour,  in  making  her  the  mother  • 
the  Messias.  For  *  the  angel  came  to  her  an 
said,  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured,  the  Loi 
is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women.' 

3.  We  cannot  but  imagine  the  greatest  mixtu 
of  innocent  disturbances  and  h(Ay  passions  that 
the  first  address  of  the  angel  did  rather  discompo 
her  settledness,  and  interrupt  the  silence  of  h 
spirits,  than  dispossess  her  dominion  which  8 
ever  kept  over  those  subjects,  which  never  b 
been  taught  to  rebel  beyond  the  mere  possibiliti 
of  natural  imperfection.  But,  ^f  the  angel  a 
peared  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  it  was  an  unosi 
arrest  to  the  blessed  virgin,  who  was  accustom 
to  i*etirements  and  solitariness,  and  had  not  kno! 
an  experience  of  admitting  a  comely  person,  bal 
stranger,  to  her  closet  and  privacies.  But,  if  t 
heavenly  messenger  did  retain  a  diviner  form,  hk 
symbolical  to  angelical  nature,  and  more  prop 
tionable  to  his  glorious  message;  although  1 
daily  employment  was  a  conversation  with  angc 
who  in  their  daily  ministering  to  the  saints  *  c 
behold  her  chaste  conversation  coupled  with  fea 
yet  they  used  not  any  aflrightening  glories  in  t 
offices  of  their  daily  attendances,  but  were  sc 
only  by  spiritual  discemings.     However,  so 
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happened,  that  *  when  she  saw  him  she  was  troubled 
at  his  saying,  and  cast  in  her  mind  what  manner 
of  salutation  this  should  be/ 

4.  But  the  angel,  who  came  with  designs  of  ho- 
nour and  comfort  to  her,  not  willing  that  the  in- 
equality and  glory  of  the  messenger  should,  like 
too  glorious  a  light  to  a  weaker  eye,  rather  con- 
found the  faculty  than  enlighten  the  organ,  did, 
before  her  thoughts  could  find  a  tongue,  invite  her 
to  a  more  familiar  confidence  than  possibly  a  ten- 
der virgin  (though  of  the  greatest  serenity  and 
composure)  could  have  put  on  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  beauty  and  such  a  holiness.  '  And  the 
angel  said  unto  her.  Fear  not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast 
found  favour  with  God.  And,  behold,  thou  shalt 
conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  Son,  and 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.' 

5.  The  holy  virgin  knew  herself  a  person  very 
unlikely  to  be  a  mother :  for,  although  the  desires 
of  becoming  a  mother  to  the  Messias  were  great  in 
every  of  the  daughters  of  Jacob ;  and  about  that 
time  the  expectation  of  his  revelation  was  high 
and  pregnant,  and  therefore  she  was  espoused  to 
an  honest  and  just  person  of  her  kindred  and 
fiunily,  and  so  might  not  despair  to  become  a 
mother ;  yet  she  was  a  person  of  a  rare  sanctity, 
and  so  mortified  a  spirit,  that  for  all  this  dispensa- 
tion of  her  according  to  the  desire  of  her  parents, 
and  the  custom  of  the  nation,  she  had  not  set  one 
step  toward  the  consummation  of  her  marriage,  so 
much  as  in  thought ;  and  possibly  had  set  herself 
back  from  it  by  a  vow  of  chastity  and  holy  celi- 
bate :  for '  Mary  said  unto  the  angel.  How  shall 
this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  P* 

6.  But  the  angel,  who  was  a  person  of  that  na- 
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tare  which  knows  no  conjunctions  but  those  of 
loTe  and  duty^  knew  that  the  piety  of  her  soul  and 
the  religion  of  her  chaste  purposes  was  a  grtat 
imitator  of  angelical  purity,  and  therefore  per- 
ceived where  the  philoiBophy  of  her  question  did 
consist;  and  being  taught  of  God,  declared,  tfast 
the  manner  should  be  as  miraculous  as  the  mas- 
sage itself  was  glorious.  For  the  angel  told  her, 
that  this  should  not  be  done  by  any  way  which 
our  sin  and  the  shame  of  Adam  had  unhallowed, 
by  turning  nature  into  a  blush,  and  forcing  berto 
a  retirement  from  a  public  attesting  the  means  of 
her  own  preservation ;  but  the  whole  matter  wss 
from  God,  and  so  should  the  manner  be.  For 
'  the  angel  said  unto  her,  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Higheit 
shall  overshadow  thee:  therefore  also  that  Holy 
Thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee,  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God/ 

7.  When  the  blessed  virgin  was  so  ascertained 
that  she  should  be  a  mother  and  a  maid ;  and 
that  two  glories,  like  the  two  luminaries  of  heaveOi 
should  meet  in  her,  that  she  might  in  such  a  way 
become  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  that  she  migbt 
with  better  advantages  be  his  servant;  then  all 
her  hopes  and  all  her  desires  received  such  satisfac- 
tion, and  filled  all  the  corners  of  her  heart  so  much, 
as  indeed  it  was  fain  to  make  room  for  its  recep- 
tion. But  she,  to  whom  the  greatest  things  of  reK> 
gion,  and  the  transportations  of  devotion,  wets 
made  familiar  by  the  assiduity  and  piety  of  her 
daily  practices,  however  she  was  full  of  joy,  yet 
she  was  carried  like  a  full  vessel,  without  the  vio- 
lent tossings  of  a  tempestuous  passion,  or  the 
wrecks  of  a  stormy  imagination.     And,  as 
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>wer  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  descend  upon  her 
ke  rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool,  without  any  ohstre- 
*foiiB  noises  or  violences  to  nature,  hut  only  the 
ctraordinariness  of  an  exaltation,  so  her  spirit  re* 
ivved  it  with  the  gentleness  and  tranquillity  fitted 
»r  the  entertainment  of  the  Spirit  of  Love,  and  a 
nieiness  symbolical  to  the  Holy  Guest  of  her 
MtlesB  womb,  the  Lamb  of  God ;  for  she  meekly 
iplied,  *  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it 
Qto  me  according  to'  thy  word/  And  the  angel 
sparted  from  her,  having  done  his  message.  And 
i  the  same  time  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  did  make 
gr  to  conceive  in  her  womb  the  immaculate  Son 
rCrod,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 


Ad.  section  I. 

onsiderations  upon  the  .Annunciation  of  the  blessed 
Mary,  and  the  Conception  of  the  Holy  Jesus, 

L  That  which  shines  brightest  presents  itself 
rst  to  the  eye ;  and  the  devout  soul,  in  the  chain  of 
ccellent  and  precious  things  which  are  represented 
I  the  counsel,  design,  and  first  beginnings  of  the 
ork  of  our  redemption,  hath  not  leisure  to  attend 
le  twinkling  of  the  lesser  stars,  till  it  bath  stood 
nd  admired  the  glory  and  eminencies  of  the  di- 
ine  love,  manifested  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
iTord  etemaL  God  had  no  necessity,  in  order  to 
le  conservation  or  the  heightening  his  own  felicity, 
Dt  out  of  mere  and  perfect  charity,  and  the 
owels  of  compassion,  sent  into  the  world  his  only 
on  for  remedy  to  human  miseries,  to  ennoble  our 
atnre  by  an  union  with  divinity,  to  sanctify  it 
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with  his  justice,  to  enrich  it  with  his  grace, 
stract  it  with  his  doctrine,  to  fortify  it  with 
ample,  to  rescue  it  from  servitude,  to  assert 
the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  at  last  U 
it  partaker  of  a  beatifical  resurrection. 

2.  God,  who  in  the  infinite  treasures  of  h 
dom  and  providence  could  have  found  out 
other  ways  for  our  redemption  than  the  incai 
of  his  Eternal  Son,  was  pleased  to  choose  th 
only  that  the  remedy  by 'man  might  have  ) 
tion  to  the  causes  of  our  ruin,  whose  introd 
and  intromission  was  by  the  prevarication  o 
but  also  that  we  might  with  freer  dispensat 
ceive  the  influences  of  a  Saviour  with  wb 
communicate  in  nature.  Although  Abai 
Pharphar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  were  of 
name  and  current,  yet  they  were  not  so  ss 
as  the  waters  of  Jordan  to  cure  Naaman's  I 
And,  if  God  had  made  the  remedy  of  hun 
ture  to  come  all  the  way  clothed  in  prodig 
every  instance  of  its  execution  had  been  as  t 
afifrighting,  and  as  full  of  majesty  as  the 
ritions  upon  mount  Sinai,  yet  it  had  not  1 
useful  and  complying  to  human  necessities, 
the  descent  of  God  to  the  susception  of  hun 
ture,  whereby  (as  in  all  medicaments)  the 
best  wrought  by  those  instruments  which  h 
fewest  dissonances  to  our  temper,  and  f 
nearest  to  our  constitution.  For  thus  the  I 
of  the  world  became  humane,  alluring,  full 
tation,  and  the  sweetnesses  of  love,  exei 
humble,  and  medicinal. 

3.  And  if  we  consider  the  reasonablenes 
thing,  what  can  be  given  more  excellent  for 
demption  of  man,  than  the  blood  of  the 
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God  P    And  what  can  more  ennoble  our  nature, 
tban  that  by  the  means  of  his  holy  humanity  it  was 
taken    up    into    the  cabinet    of  the    mysterious 
Trinity  ?     What  better  advocate  could  we  have  for 
08,  than  him  that  is  appointed  to  be  our  Judge  ? 
And  what  greater  hopes  of  reconciliation  can  be 
imagined,  than  that  God,  in  whose  power  it  is  to 
give  an  absolute  pardon,  hath  taken  a  new  nature, 
entertained  an  office,  and  undergone  a  life  of  po- 
verty, with  a  purpose  to  procure  our    pardon  ? 
For  now,  though  as  the  righteous  Judge  he  will 
judge  the  nations  righteously  ;  yet  by  the  suscep- 
tion  of  our  nature,  and  its  appendant  crimes,  he  is 
become  a  party;  and  having  obliged   himself  as 
man,  as  he  is  God,  he  will  satisfy,  by  putting  the 
value  of  an  infinite  merit  to  the  actions  and  suffer- 
ings of  bis  humanity.    And   if  he  had  not  been 
God,  he  could  not  have  given  us  remedy ;  if  he  had 
Dot  been  man,  we  should  have  wanted  the  excel- 
lency of  example. 

4.  And  till  now  human  nature  was  less  than 
ihat  of  angels ;  but  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Word 
vas  to  be  exalted  above  the  cherubims ;  yet  the 
urchangel  Gabriel  being  dispatched  in  embassy,  to 
"epresent  the  joy  and  exaltation  of  his  inferior,  in- 
tantly  trims  his  wings  with  love  and  obedience, 
nd  hastens  with  this  narrative  to  the  holy  virgin. 
Ind  if  we  should  reduce  our  prayers  to  action,  and 
0  God's  will  on  earth  as  the  angels  in  heaven  do 
J  we  should  promptly  execute  every  part  of  the 
ivine  will,  though  it  were  to  be  instrumental  to 
le  exaltation  of  a  brother  above  ourselves ;  know- 
ig  no  end  but  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  and 
aking  simplicity  of  intention  to  be  the  fringes  and 
Lterior  borders  of  our  garments. 
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5.  When  the  eternal  Grod  meant  to  stoop  so  low 
as  to  be  fixed  to  our  centre,  he  chose  for  his  mother 
an  holy  person  and  a  maid,  but  yet  affianced  to  t 
jast  man,  that  he  might  not  only  be  secure  in  the 
innocency,  but  also  provided  for  in  the  repntatios 
of  his  holy  mother :  teaching  us,  that  we  most  not 
only  satisfy  ourselves  in  the  ptirity  of  our  purpoM 
and  hearty  innocence,  but  that  we  must  provide 
also  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  being 
free  from  the  suspicion  and  semblances  of  evil ;  to 
making  provision  for  private  innocence  and  puUie 
honesty  :  it  being  necessary,  in  order  to  charity  and 
edification  of  our  brethren,  that  we  hold  forth  do 
impure  flames  or  smoking  firebrands,  but  pom 
and  trimmed  lamps,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 

6.  And  yet  her  marriage  was  more  mysterioiis : 
for  as,  besides  the  miracle,  jt  was  an  eternal  hoooB^ 
and  advancement  to  the  glory  of  virginity,  that  he 
chose  a  virgin  for  his  mother;  so  it  was  in  thit 
manner  attempered,  that  the  virgin  was  betrothed, 
lest  honourable  marriage  might  be  disreputed  and 
seem  inglorious  by  a  positive  rejection  from  any 
participation  of  the  bcmour.  Divers  of  the  old 
doctors,  *  from  the  authority  of  Ignatius,  add  ano- 
ther reason,  saying,  that  the  blessed  Jesus  wn 
therefore  bom  of  a  woman  betrothed,  and  under 
the  pretence  of  marriage,  that  the  devil,  who  knew 
the  Messias  was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  might  not 
expect  him  there,  but  so  be  ignorant  of  the  penoo, 
till  God  had  served  many  ends  of  providence  upon 
him. 

7.  The  angel  in  his  address  needed  not  to  go  in 
inquisition  afcer  a  wandering  ^re,  but  knew  she 

*  Origin.  Homil.  vi.  in  Levit.       Hier.  Commcot.  in  1  HaXL 
S.  Basilius,  et  alii. 
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i  Star  fixed  in  her  own  orb : — he  found  her  at 
t ;  and  lest  that  also  might  be  too  lai^  a  cir- 
she  was  yet  confined  to  a  more  intimate  re* 
ent,  she  was  in  her  oratory,  private  and  devout 
9  are  some  curiosities  so  bold  and  determinate 
tell  the  very  matter  of  her  prayer,  and  that 
^as  praying  for  the  salvation  of  all  the  world, 
Ihe  revelation  of  the  Messias,  desiring  she 
t  be  so  happy  as  to  kiss  the  feet  of  her  who 
d  have  the  glory  to  be  his  mother.  *  We  have 
parity  of  the  particular;  but  there  is  no  piety 
fident,  as  to  require  a  sign  to  create  a  belief 
ler  employment  at  the  instant  was  holy  and 
MIS :  but  in  that  disposition  she  received  a 
,  which  the  greatest  queens  would  have  pur- 
d  with  the  quitting  of  their  diadems,  and  hath 
^ed  an  excellent  document  to  all  women, 
hey  accustom  themselves  often  to  those  re- 
ents,  where  none  but  God  and  his  angels  can 
eulmittance.  ^r  the  holy  Jesus  can  come  to 
too,  and  dwell  with  them,  hallowing  their 
and  consigning  their  bodies  to  a  participa- 
f  all  his  glories.  But  recollecting  of  all  our 
red  thoughts  and  exterior  extravagancies,  and 
ding  from  the  inconveniences  of  a  too  free 
rsation,  is  the  best  circumstance  to  dispose  us 
savenly  visitation. 

Phe  holy  virgin,  when  she  saw  an  angel,  and 
a  testimony  from  heaven  of  her  grace  and 
was  troubled  within  herself  at  the  salutation, 
le  manner  of  it.  For  she  had  learned,  that 
Huenee  of  divine  comforts  and  prosperous 
ses  should  not  exempt  us  from  fear,  but  make 

>  S.  Bemazd. 
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US  the  more  prudent  and  wary,  lest  it  entangl 
in  a  vanity  of  spirit :  God  having  ordered,  tha 
spirits  should  he  affected  with  dispositions  in 
degrees  contrary  to  exterior  events,  that  we  be 
ful  in  the  affluence  of  prosperous  things,  and 
ful  in  adversity ;  as  knowing  that  this  may  pro 
benefit  and  advantage ;  and  the  changes  thai 
consequent  to  the  other  are  sometimes  full  of 
chiefs,  but  always  of  danger.  But  her  silence 
fear  were  her  guardians ;  that,  to  prevent  es 
cences  of  joy ;  this,  of  vainer  complacency. 

9.  And  it  is  not  altogether  inconsiderable  t 
serve,  that  the  holy  virgin  came  to  a  great  p< 
tion  and  state  of  piety  by  a  few,  and  those  m* 
and  even,  exercises  and  external  actions.  St 
travelled  over  the  world,  preached  to  the  Gen 
disputed  against  the  Jews,  confounded  her 
wrote  excellently  learned  letters,  suffered  dai 
injuries,  affronts,  and  persecutions  to  the  heig 
wonder,  and  by  these  violences  of  life,  action^ 
patience  obtained  the  crown  of  an  excellent 
gion  and  devotion :  but  the  holy  virgin,  alth 
she  was  engaged  sometimes  in  active  life,  ai 
the  exercise  of  an  ordinary  and  small  economi 
government,  or  ministries  of  a  family,  yet  sh 
rived  to  her  perfections  by  the  means  of  a 
and  silent  piety,  the  internal  actions  of  love,  < 
tion,  and  contemplation ;  and  instructs  us,  tha 
only  those  who  have  opportunity  and  powers 
magnificent  religion,  or  a  pompous  charity,  oi 
raculous  conversion  of  souls,  or  assiduous  and  i 
tual  preachings,  or  exterior  demonstrations  of 
poral  mercy,  shall  have  the  greatest  crowns 
the  addition  of  degrees  and  accidental  rew; 
but  the  silent  affections,  the  splendours  of  an  i 
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nal  devotion,  the  unions  of  love,  hamility,  and  obe- 
dience, the  daily  offices  of  prayer  and  praises  sung 
to  God,  the  acts  of  faith  and  fear,  of  patience  and 
meekness,  of  hope  and  reverence,  repentance  and 
charity,  and  those  graces  which  walk  in  a  veil  and 
dlence,  make  great  ascents  to  God,  and  as  sure  pro- 
j^ress  to  favour  and  a  crown,  as  the  more  ostenta- 
;iou8  and  laborious  exercises  of  a  more  solemn 
!eligion.  No  man  needs  to  complain  of  want 
>f  power  or  opportunities  for  religious  perfec- 
ions :  a  devout  woman  in  her  closet,  praying 
prith  much  zeal  and  affections  for  the  conversion 
)f  souls,  is  in  the  same  order  to  a  shining  like 
iihe  stars  in  glory,  as  he  who  by  excellent  discourses 
puts  it  into  a  more  forward  disposition  to  be  ac- 
tually performed.  And  possibly  her  prayers  ob- 
tained energy  and  force  to  my  sermon,  and  made 
fche  ground  fruitful,  and  the  seed  spring  up  to  life 
eternal.  Many  times  God  is  present  in  the  still 
voice  and  private  retirements  of  a  quiet  religion, 
aod  the  constant  spiritualities  of  an  ordinary  life ; 
when  the  loud  and  impetuous  winds,  and  the  shining 
ires  of  more  laborious  and  expensive  actions,  are 
profitable  to  others  only ;  like  a  tree  of  balsam,  disi^ 
tilling  precious  liquor  for  others,  not  for  its  own 
use. 


THE  PRAYER. 

0  eternal  and  Almighty  Ood,  who  didst  send  thy  holy  angel 

k  embassy  to  the  blessed  virgin  mother  of  our  Lord,  to  manifest 

^  tetaadng  thine  eternal  purpose  of  the  redemption  of  mankind 

^  %^e  incarnation  of  thine  eternal  Son  ;  put  me,  by  the  assist- 

of  diy  divine  grace,  into  such  holy  dispositions,  that  I  may 

H 
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never  impede  the  event  and  effect  of  those  mefcies  which  in  tk 
counsels  of  thy  predestination  thou  didst  design  for  me.  Give  me 
a  promptness  to  obey  thee  to  the  degree  and  semblance  of  angdi' 
cal  alacrity;  give  me  holy  purity  and  piety,  prudence  and 
modesty,  like  those  excellencies  which  thou  didst  create  in  ^ 
ever  blessed  virgin,  the  mother  of  God.  Grant  that  my  cmplojr- 
ment  be  alwa3rs  holy,  unmixed  with  woddly  afiections,  and  m 
much  as  my  condition  of  Ufe  will  bear,  retired  from  secular  inte- 
rests and  disturbances  ;  that  I  may  converse  with  angeLs^entertuD 
the  Holy  Jesus,  conceive  him  in  my  soul,  nourish  him  with  tk 
expresses  of.  most  innocent  and  holy  affections,  and  bring  Ud 
forth  and  publish  him  in  a  life  of  piety  and  obedience,  that  h 
may  dwell  in  me  for  ever,  and  I  may  for  ever  dwdl  wiA  Ub 
in  the  house  of  eternal  pleasoresand  g^kvrics,  world  without  ori. 
Amen. 
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SECTION  11. 

emring  of  Jesus  in  the  toomb  of  the  blessed 

Virgin, 

Llthouoh  the  blessed  virgin  had  a  faith  as 
»t  and  ready  as  her  body  was  chaste  and  her 
are ;  yet  God,  who  uses  to  give  '  full  mea- 
shaken  together  and  running  over/  did,  by 
f  confirmation  and  fixing  the  confidence  of 
sent,  give  an  instance  of  his  omnipotency 
very  particular  of  an  extraordinary  concep- 
for  the  angel  said,  '  Behold,  thy  cousin  Eli- 
1  hath  also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age, 
lis  is  the  sixth  month  with  her  that  was  called 
:  for  with  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible/ 
argument  would  have  satisfied  the  necessity 
aith  which  had  no  scruple:  and  a  greater 
not  have  done  it  in  the  incredulity  of  an 
tie  and  pertinacious  spirit.  But  the  holy 
had  complacency  enough  in  the  message, 
>ly  desires  about  her  to  carry  her  understand- 
far  as  her  affections,  even  to  the  fruition  of 
igel's  message ;  which  is  such  a  sublimity  of 
hat  it  is  its  utmost  consummation,  and  shall 
crown  when  our  faith  is  turned  into  vision, 
>pes  into  actual  possessions,  and  our  grace 
ory. 

Lnd  she,  who  was  now  full  of  God,  bearing 
a  her  virgin  womb,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  In 
iart,  who  had-  also  overshadowed  her,  en- 
her  to  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  con- 
1,  '  arose  with  haste'  and  gladness,  to  com- 

H  2 
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municate  that  joy  which  was  designed  for  all  the 
world  :  and  she  found  no  breast  to  pour  forth  the 
first  emanations  of  her  oveijoyed  heart  so  fit  as 
her  cousin  Elizabeth  s,  who  had  received  testimony 
from  God  to  have  been  righteous,  ^  walking  in  all 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless/  who 
also  had  a  special  portion  in  this  great  honour; 
for  she  was  designed  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Bap- 
tist, who  was  sent  as  a  forerunner  '  to  prepare  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  to  make  his  paths  straight 
And  Mary  arose  in  those  days,  and  went  into  the 
hill-country  with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Judah.' 

3.  Her  haste  was  in  proportion  to  her  joy  and 
desires,  but  yet  went  no  greater  pace  than  her  reli- 
gion. For  as  in  her  journey  she  came  near  to  Jeru- 
salem, she  turned  in,  that  she  might  visit  his  temple, 
whose  temple  she  herself  was  now ;  and  there,  not 
only  to  remember  the  pleasures  of  religion,  whieh 
she  had  felt  in  continual  descents  and  showers  fall* 
ing  on  her  pious  heart,  for  the  space  of  eleven  yeas 
attendance  there  in  her  childhood,  but  also  to  pay 
the  first  fruits  of  her  thanks  and  joy,  and  to  lay  all 
her  glory  at  his  feet,  whose  humble  handmaid  she 
was  in  the  greatest  honour  of  being  his  blessed  mo- 
ther. Having  worshipped,  she  went  on  her  joof^ 
ney, '  and  entered  into  the  house  of  Zacharias,  and 
saluted  Elizabeth.' 

4.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  a  collision  of 
joys  was  at  this  blessed  meeting :  two  mothera  of 
two  great  princes,  the  one  '  the  greatest  that  was 
bom  of  woman,'  and  the  other  was  his  Lord,  and 
these  made  mothers  by  two  miracles,  met  together 
with  joy  and  mysteriousness ;  where  the  mother  of 
our  Lord  went  to  visit  the  mother  of  his  8enruit» 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  made  the  meeting  festiyal^and 
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<iescended  upon  Elizabeth,  and  she  prophesied. 
Never  but  in  heaven  was  there  more  joy  and  ecsta- 
sy. The  persons  who  were  women,  whose  fancies 
and  affections  were  not  only  hallowed,  but  made 
pregnant  and  big  with  religion,  meeting  together 
to  compare  and  anite  their  joys  and  their  eucharist, 
and  then  made  prophetical  and  inspired,  must 
needs  have  discoursed  iJke  seraphims  and  the  most 
ecstasied  order  of  intelligences ;  for  all  the  faculties 
of  nature  were  turned  into  grace,  and  expressed  in 
their  way  the  excellent  solemnity.  For  ^  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Elizabeth  heard  the  salutation  of 
Mary,  the  babe  leaped  in  her  womb ;  and  Eliza- 
beth was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost' 

5.  After  they  had  both  prophesied  and  sung 
their  hymns,  and  re-saluted  each  other  with  the 
religion  of  saints  and  the  joys  of  angels,  '  Mary 
abode  with  her  cousin  Elizabeth  about  three 
months,  and  then  returned  to  her  own  house;' 
where,  when  she  appeared  with  her  holy  burden 
to  her  husband  Joseph,  and  that  he  perceived  her 
to  be  with  child,  and  knew  that  he  had  never  un- 
lealed  that  holy  fountain  of  virginal  purity,  he 
vas  troubled.  For,  although  her  deportment  had 
been  pious  and  chaste  to  a  miracle,  her  carriage  re- 
Knred,  and  so  g^ave  that  she  drave  away  tempta- 
tions and  impure  visits,  and  all  unclean  purposes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  her  holy  person ;  yet, 
when  he  saw  she  was  with  child,  and  had  not  yet 
been  taught  a  lesson  higher  than  the  principles  of 
natare,  '  he  was  minded  to  put  her  away,'  for  he 
knew  she  was  with  child ;  but  yet  privily,  because 
he  was  a  good  man,  and  knew  her  piety  to  have 
been  such  that  it  had  almost  done  violence  to  his 
lense,  and  made  him  disbelieve  what  was  visible 
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and  notorious ;  and  therefore  he  woold  do  it  pri- 
vately. '  But,  while  he  thought  on  these  tbingi* 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a 
dream,  saying,  Joseph,  thou  son  of  Darid,  fesr 
not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife,  for  that  which 
is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Tbcs 
Joseph,  being  raised  from  sleep,  did  as  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  had  bidden  him;fttnd  tooli  unto  him  fail 
wife/ 


Ad.  section  H. 

Cotiiiderationi  concerning  the  Circumitancis  of  Hi 
Interval  between  the  Conception  and  NativUjfp 

1.  When  the  blessed  virgin  was  ascertained  of 
the  manner  of  her  becoming  a  mother,  and  tint 
her  tremblings  were  over,  upon  the  security  she 
should  preserve  her  virgin  purity  as  a  clean  obb- 
tion  to  the  honour  of  God ;  then  she  expressed  her 
consent  to  the  angelical  message,  and  instantly 
she  conceived  the  holy  Jesus  in  her  womb,  by  tiie 
supernatural  and  divine  influence  of  the  Hdy 
Ghost  For  she  was  highly  zealous  to  reoondle 
her  being  mother  to  the  Messias,  with  those  poli- 
ties and  holy  celibate  which  she  had  designed  to 
keep,  as  advantages  to  the  interests  of  religkm,  sad 
his  honour  who  chose  her  from  all  the  danghteisof 
Adam,  to  be  instrumental  in  the  restitution  ef 
grace  and  innocence  to  all  her  father^s  {tmij» 
And  we  shall  receive  benefit  from  so  excellent  a* 
ample,  if  we  be  not  so  desirous  of  a  privilege  as  of  s 
virtue,  of  honour  as  of  piety :  and  as  we  sobmitto 
the  weight  and  pressure  of  sadnesses  and  infeUdtkfi 
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d's  will  may  be  accomplished ;  so  we  must 
ready  to  renoimce  an  exterior  grace  or 
rather  than  it  should  not  be  consistent 
emplary  and  rare  piety. 
hen  the  Son  of  God  was  incarnate  in  the 
if  his  virgin  mother,  the  holy  maid  arose : 
3iigh  she  was  superexaited  by  an  honour 
than  the  world  yet  ever  saw,  she  still  dwelt 
be  foundation  of  humility:  and  to  make 
tne  more  signal  and  eminent,  she  arose  and 
astily  to  visit  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  who 
1  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age.  For  so  we 
lid  be  curious  and  watchful  against  vanities 
nsportations,  when  we  are  advanced  to  the 
I  of  prosperous  accidents,  and  in  the  greatest 
^es  descend  to  the  lowest,  to  exercise  a 
measure  of  virtue  against  the  danger  of 
mutations  which  are.  planted  against  our 
>  ruin  our  hopes  and  glories. 
ut  the  joys  that  the  virgin  mother  had,  were 
I  concerned  all  the  world ;  and  that  part  of 
'faich  was  peculiar  to  herself,  she  would  not 
.  from  persons  apt  to  their  entertainment, 
>iild  publish  God*s  mercy  toward  her  to 
r  holy  person,  that  they  might  join  in  the 
of  God  :  as  knowing  that  though  it  may  be 
ient  to  represent  our  personal  necessities  in 
,  yet  God's  gpracious  returns  and  the  bless- 
i  makes  to  descend  on  us  as  more  fit,  when 
( no  personal  danger  collaterally  appendant, 
nblished  in  the  communion  of  saints ;  that 
>e8  of  others  may  receive  increase,  that  their 
tay  have  confirmation,  that  their  charity  and 
1st  may  grow  up  to  become  excellent  and 
and  that  the  praises  of  God  may  be  sung 
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aloud,  till  the  sound  strike  at  heaven,  and  join  with 
the  hallelujahs  which  the  morning-stars  in  their 
orbs  pay  to  their  great  Creator. 

4.  When  the  holy  virgin  had  begun  her  journey, 
she  made  haste'over  the  mountains,  that  she  might 
not  only  satisfy  the  desires  of  her  joy  by  a  speedy 
gratulation,  but  lest  she  should  be  too  long  abroad 
under  the  dispersion  and  discomposing  of  her  re- 
tirements :  and  therefore  she  hastens  to  an  indo- 
sure,  to  her  cousin's  house;  as  knowing  that  all 
virtuous  women,  like  tortoises,  carry  their  house  on 
their  heads,  and  their  chapel  in  their  heart,  and 
their  danger  in  their  eye,  and  their  souls  in  their 
hands,  and  God  in  all  their  actions.  And  indeed, 
her  very  little  burden  which  she  bare  hindered  her 
not  but  she  might  make  haste  enough ;  and  as  her 
spirit  was  full  of  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  so  even 
her  body  was  made  airy  and  vegete :  for  there  was 
no  sin  in  her  burden  to  fill  it  with  natural  incon- 
veniences ;  and  there  is  this  excellency  in  all  spi- 
ritual things,  that  they  do  no  disadvantage  to  our 
persons,  nor  retard  our  just  temporal  interests. 
And  the  religion  by  which  we  carry  Christ  within 
us  is  neither  so  peevish  as  to  disturb  our  health, 
nor  so  sad  as  to  discompose  our  just  and  modest 
cheerfulness,  nor  so  prodigal  as  to  force  us  to 
needs  and  ignoble  trades ;  but  recreates  our  body 
by  the  medicine  of  holy  fastings  and  temperance, 
fills  us  full  of  serenities  and  complacencies  by  the 
sweetnesses  of  a  holy  conscience,  and  joys  spiritual; 
and  promotes  our  temporal  interests  by  the  gains 
and  increases  of  the  rewards  of  charity,  and  by 
securing  God's  providence  over  us  while  we  are  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  And  as  in 
these  dispositions  she  climbed  die  mountains  with 
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mach  facility,  so  there  is  nothing  in  onr  whole  life 
of  so  great  difficulty  bat  it  may  be  managed  by 
those  assistances  we  receive  from  the  Holiest 
Jesns,  when  we  carry  him  about  us ;  as  the  valleys 
are  exalted,  so  the  mountains  are  plain  before  us. 

5.  When  her  cousin  Elizabeth  saw  the  mother  of 
her  Lord  come  to  visit  her,  as  the  Lord  himself  de- 
sceoded  to  visit  all  the  world  in  great  humility,  she 
was  pleased  and  transported  to  the  height  of  wonder 
and  prophecy ;  and  *  the  babe  sprang  in  her  womb' 
and  was  sanctified,  first  doing  his  homage  and  ado- 
ration to  his  liord  that  was  in  presence.  And  we 
also,  although  we  can  do  nothing  unless  the  Lord 
first  prevent  us  with  his  gracious  visitation,  yet,  if 
be  first  come  unto  us,  and  we  accept  and  entertain 
him  with  the  expresses  and  correspondencies  of 
our  duty,  we  shall  receive  the  grace  and  honour  of 
sanctifi cation.  But  if  St.  Elizabeth,  who  received 
testimony  from  God  that  she  'walked  in  all  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless,'  was  carried 
into  ecstasy,  wondering  at  the  dignation  and 
fiiTour  done  to  her  by  the  mother  of  her  Lord ; 
with  what  preparations  and  holy  solemnities  ought 
we  to  entertain  his  addresses  to  us  by  his  holy 
sacrament,  by  the  immissions  of  his  Spirit,  by  the 
assistances  of  his  graces,  and  all  other  his  vouch- 
8a6ngs  and  descents  into  our  hearts ! 

6.  The  blessed  virgin,  hearing  her  cousin  full  of 
spirit  and  prophecy,  calling  her  'blessed,*  and 
praising  her  faith,  and  confirming  her  joy,  in- 
stantly sang  her  hymn  to  God,  returning  those 
praises  which  she  received,  to  him  to  whom  they  did 
appertain*  For  so  we  should  worship  God ,  with 
aU  onr  praises,  being  willing  upon  no  other  condi- 
tion to  extend  one  hand  to  receive  our  own  honour, 
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but  that  with  the  other  we  might  transmit  it  to 
God ;  that  as  God  is  honoured  in  all  his  creatoies, 
so  he  may  be  honoured  in  us  too ;  looking  upon  the 
graces  which  God  hath  given  us  but  as  grc^tter  in- 
struments and  abilities  to  serve  him,  being  none  of 
ours,  but  talents  which  are  entrusted  into  our 
banks  to  be  improved.  But  as  a  precious  peail  s 
orient  and  medicinal,  because  God  hath  placed 
those  excellencies  in  it  for  ends  of  his  own,  while 
itself  is  dead  to  all  apprehensions  of  it,  and  knows 
no  reflections  upon  its  own  value ;  only  God  ii 
magnified  in  his  work;  so  is  every  pious  penon 
precious  and  holy,  but  mortified  to  all  vainer  com- 
placencies ^in  those  singularities  and  eminenciei 
which  God  placed  there  because  he  was  so  pleasedi 
saying,  there  he  would  have  a  temple  built;  be- 
cause from  thence  he  would  take  delight  to  receive 
glory  and  adoration. 

7.  After  all  these  holy  and  festival  joys  which 
two  glad  mothers  feasted  themselves  withal,  a  sad 
cloud  did  intervene  and  passed  before  the  face  of 
the  blessed  virgin.  The  just  and  righteous  Joseph, 
her  espoused  husband,  perceiving  her  to  be  with 
child, '  was  minded  to  put  her  away,'  as  not  know* 
ing  the  divinity  of  the  fountain  which  watered  the 
virgin's  sealed  and  hallowed  womb,  and  made  it 
fruitful.  But  he  proposed  to  do  it  privily^  that  be 
might  preserve  the  reputation  of  bis  spouse,  whose 
piety  be  knew  was  great,  and  was  sorrowful  it 
should  now  set  in  a  sad  night  and  be  extinct  But 
it  was  an  exemplary  charity,  and  reads  to  us  i 
rule  for  our  deportment  towards  erring  and  lapsed 
persons,  that  we  intreat  them  with  meekness  and 
pity  and  fear ;  not  hastening  their  shame«  nor  pro- 
voking their  spirit,  nor  making  their  remedy  des- 
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perate  by  using  them  rudely,  till  there  be  up 
worse  thing  for  them  to  fear  if  they  should  be  dis- 
BolFed  into  all  licentiousness.  For  an  open  shame 
is  commonly  protested  unto,  when  it  is. remediless/ 
and  the  person  either  despairs  and  sinks  under  the 
burden,  or  else  grows  impudent  and  tramples 
op<Hi  it.  But  the  gentleness  of  a  modest  and 
charitable  remedy  preserves  that  which  is  virtue's 
girdle,  fear  and  blushing ;  and  the  beginning  of  a 
{nmishment  chides  them  into  the  horror  of  remem- 
brance and  guilt,  but  preserves  their  meekness  and 
modesty,  because  they,  not  feeling  the  worst  of 
evils,  dare  not  venture  upon  the  worst  of  sins. 

8.  Bat  it  seems  the  blessed  virgin,  having  re* 
odved  this  greatest  honour,  had  not  made  it  known 
to  her  husband  Joseph ;  and  when  she  went  to  her 
cousin  Elizabeth,  tbe  virgin  was  told  of  it  by  her 
cousin  before  she  spake  of  it  herself,  for  her  cousin 
had  it  by  revelation  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
And  it  is  in  some  circumstances  and  from  some 
persons  more  secure  to  conceal  visions,  and  those 
heavenly    gifts  which  create  estimations  among 
sen,  than  to  publish  them,  which  may  possibly 
ndnister  to  vanity ;  and  those  exterior  graces  may 
do  Grod  s  work^  though  no  observer  note  them  but 
the  person  for  whose  sake  they  are  sent :  like  rain 
fidling  in  uninhabited  valleys,  where  no  eye  ob- 
lervea  showers ;  yet  the  valleys  laugh  and  sing  to 
God  in  their  refreshment  without  a  witness.  How- 
erer,  it  is  better  to  hear  the  report  of  our  good 
things  from  tbe  mouths  of  others,  than  from  our« 
selves;  and  better  yet,  if  the  beauty  of  the  taber- 
nacle be  covered  with  skins,  that  none  of  our  beau- 
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ties  be  seen  but  by  worshippers;  that  is,  whez 
glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  religion  or  chi 
are  concerned  in  their  publication.  For  so  it 
pened  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  blessed  virgi] 
she  related  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth ;  and  so  it 
pened  not  to  be,  as  she  referred  to  her  hasi 
Joseph. 

9.  The  holy  virgin  could  not  but  know,  thai 
seph  would  be  troubled  with  sorrow  and  inse 
apprehensions  concerning  her  being  with  child : 
such  was  her  innocence,  and  her  confidence  in  i 
that  she  held  her  peace,  expecting  which  way 
would  provide  a  remedy  to  the  inconvenience, 
if  we  '  commit  ourselves  to  God  in  well-doin| 
unto  a  faithful  Creator,'  preserving  the  tranqui 
of  our  spirits  and  the  evenness  of  our  temper  ii 
assault  of  infamy  and  disreputation,  God,  who  1 
our  innocence,  will  be  its  patron,  and  will  assi 
from  the  scandal,  if  it  be  expedient  for  us ;  if 
not,  it  is  not  6t  we  should  desire  it.  But  il 
holy  Jesus  did  suffer  his  mother  to  fall  into  m 
terpretation  and  suspicion,  which  could  not  bi 
a  great  affliction  to  her  excellent  spirit,  rarely 
pered  as  an  eye,  highly  sensible  of  every  r 
touch,  we  must  not  think  it  strange,  if  we  be  * 
and  pressed  with  a  calamity  and  unhandsome 
dents :  only  remember,  that  God  will  find  a  ren 
to  the  trouble,  and  will  sanctify  the  affliction, 
secure  the  person,  if  we  be  innocent;  as  waf 
holy  virgin. 

10.  But  Joseph  was  not  hasty  in  the  execc 
of  his  purposes,  nor  in  making  his  thoughts  d 
minate,  but  stood  long  in  deliberation,  and  lo; 
before  he  acted  it,  because  it  was  an  invidious  ] 
ter,  and  a  rigour.    He  was  first  to  have  defa 


ith  the  easiest  seDtence,  than  to  pat  things 
dity,  and  render  the  person  desperate  and 
remedy,  and  provoked  hy  the  suffering  of 
t  of  what  she  could  fear.    No  obligation  to 
loes  force  a  man  to  be  cruel,  or  to  use  the 
sentence.      A  just  man  does  justice  to 
u),  and  to  every  thing ;  and  then,  if  he  be 
;,  he  knows  there  is  a  debt  of  mercy  and 
ion  due  to  the  infirmities  of  man's  nature, 
t  debt  is  to  be  paid  :  and  he  that  is  cruel 
gentle  to  a  sinning  person,  and  does  the 
ling  to  him,  dies  in  his  debt,  and  is  un- 
'ity,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering, 
interpretation,  and  excusing  our  brother, 
ng  things  in  the  best  sense,  and  passing  the 
sentence,  are  as  certainly  our  duty,  and 
>  every  person  that  does  offend  and  can  re- 
calling men  to  account  can  be  owing  to 
and  are  first  to  be  paid ;  and  he  that  does 
8  an  unjust  person  :  which  because  Joseph 
,  he  did  not  call  furiously  for  justice,  or 
that  God   required  it  at  his  hands  pre- 
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rest  and  his  justice  too,  by  intending  to  '  dismiM 
ber  privately/  Bat  before  the  thing  was  ineme- 
diable,  God  ended  his  question  by  a  heavenly  de- 
monstration, and  sent  an  angel  to  reveal  to  bim  the 
innocence  of  bis  spouse,  andHhe  divinity  of  her 
Son ;  and  that  he  was  an  immediate  derivative  from 
heaven,  and  the  heir  of  all  the  world.  And  in  all  our 
doubts  we  shall  have  a  resolution  fiom  heaven,  or 
some  of  its  ministers,  if  we  have  recourse  thither 
for  a  guide,  and  be  not  hasty  in  our  discouises,  or 
inconsiderate  in  our  purposes,  or  rash  in  jodg- 
ment  For  God  loves  to  give  assistance  to  of^ 
when  we  most  fairly  and  prudendy  endeavour 
that  grace  be  not  put  to  do  all  our  work,  but  to 
fiicilitate  our  labour;  not  creating  new  facdtici^ 
but  improving  those  of  nature.  If  we  consider 
warily,  God  will  guide  us  in  the  determination: 
but  a  hasty  person  outruns  his  guide,  prevaricates 
his  rule,  and  very  often  engages  upon  error. 


THE  PRAYER. 

O  Holy  Jem,  Son  c(  the  Eternal  Ood,  thy  g^ory  if  ftr  abore 
aU  hearena,  and  yet  thon  didat  detcend  to  earth,  that  thy  de* 
ieent  might  be  the  more  graeionf,  by  how  much  thy  i^orica  were 
admirable,  and  natural,  and  imeparable.  I  adore  thy  holy  ha- 
manity  with  humble  reneradon,  and  the  thankful  addrcaMi  of 
religions  joy,  becauie  thou  haat  penonally  united  hnman  natme 
to  tibe  eternal  Word,  carrying  it  above  the  leata  of  the  hi^Mrt 
diembim.  Thia  great  and  glorloni  myitery  •  the  honour  and 
glory  of  man:  it  waa  the  expectation  of  our  fathen^  who  «w  the 
myfteriousocM  of  thy  incarnation  at  great  and  obicure  diiTanria. 
^Jid  bleeied  be  thy  name,  that  thou  haat  cauaed  me  to  be  ban 
after  the  fulfilling  of  thy  prophedOy  and  the 
and  the  exhibition  ot  ao  great  a  lovc^  jw  great  m] 
Holy  JttOf  thoo^  I  admife  nd  adore  the  jmrnenrigr  of  thy 
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ire  and  eaaiaetanoa,  who  wcrt  pleued  to  undergo  oui  but- 
tu  ami  i''<i'"i''i-«  for  u«  ;  fet  I  abbor  m;>elf|  and  dcuM  my 
■n  impnritiea,  wbidi  «ne  lo  gnat  and  oonmdietory  to  the  ex- 
acj  of  Chid,  ihat  to  dertioy  nn,  and  utc  ui,  it  became  neccs- 
tf  thai  thou  dMoldat  ba  Hnt  into  tile  world,  (o  die  oui  death 
r  na,  and  to  gin  ua  of  thj  life. 

IL 
Daanat  Jean,  tfaon  didit  not  breathe  on*  il^,  nor  died  one 
Mp  of  blood,  nor  «eap  one  tear,  nor  niffec  one  ftripe,  nor 
md  one  amnco,  for  die  «Itatiop  of  the  denb :  and  what 
ifawa  and  rfiama  ia  it  then,  that  I  ihould  came  M  mao]'  innif- 
adrio  loadi  of  iorow*  to  &1I  upon  Ih;  noed  head  t  Thou 
It  iAmUj  ^Ten  for  me,  wholly  (pent  opon  iry  uaea,  aad  wholly 
■  e««T]roiieof  the  elect.  Thoo,  in  the  btginnhiB  of  (he  work 
t  OMT  icdonptian,  dldit  (ofler  nine  monthi'  impriaonniait  in  the 
■e  vomb  of  Ay  holy  mother,  to  ledean  me  fenn  the  eternal 
nitnde  of  ain,  and  ita  mijcnble  eonaeqamta.  Holy  Jean,  let 
w  be  b«n  anew,  receive  a  new  birth,  and  a  new  life,  imiuting 
7  inwca  Mid  excdlendei  by  which  tliDu  an  beloved  of  ihy 
'lAtT,  aod  haat  obtained  far  oi  a  fatour  and  alopooent. 
«tifay  holy  win  be  done  by  roe,  let  aU  thy  will  be  wnni^  In 
M,  let  tbf  win  be  wron^t  coacaniag  me ;  that  I  may  do  tbj 
InauiL,  and  nhmit  to  tfaediipenialionaf  thy  FroTidoice,  and 
1  to  ihy  holy  will,  and  may  for  erer  Krre  thee  in  the 
'  n  of  aainta,  in  the  aociety  of  thy  ledeemcd  ones  now, 
•i  in  the  gloiie*  of  eternity.    Amen. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  Nativity  of  our  hUssed  Saviour  Jesus, 

1.  The  holy  maid  longed  to  be  a  glad  motl 
and  she  who  carried  a  burden,  whose  proper  cc 
mensuration  is  the  days  of  eternity,  counted 
tedious  minutes,  expecting  when  the  Sun  of  rigl 
ousness  should  break  forth  from  his  bed,  wb 
nine  months  he  hid  himself  as  behind  a  fruit 
cloud.  About  the  same  time  God,  who  in  his 
finite  wisdom  does  concentre  and  tie  together 
one  end  things  of  disparate  and  disproportion 
natures,  making  things  improbable  to  co-opei 
to  what  wonder  or  what  truth  he  pleases,  broo] 
the  holy  virgin  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  Dai 
'  to  be  taxed*  with  her  husband  Joseph,  accord] 
to  a  decree  upon  all  the  world,  issuing  from  i 
gustus  Csesar.'  But  this  happened  in  this  o 
junction  of  time,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  whi 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Micah,  '  And  th 
Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judah,  art  not  the  le 
among  the  princes  of  Judah ;  for  out  of  thee  sh 
come  a  Governor  that  shall  rule  my  people  Isra 
This  rare  act  of  Providence  was  highly  rema 
able,  because  this  taxing  seems  wholly  to  have  be 
ordered  by  God  to  serve  and  minister  to  the  c 
cumstances  of  this  birth.'  For  this  taxing  was  i 
in  order  to  tribute :  Herod  was  now  king,  and  : 
ceived  all  the  revenues  of  the  fiscus,  and  paid 
Augustus  an  appointed  tribute  after  the  manner 

*  Euseb.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  Histor.  Ecdes.  anno  sdl.  tertio  Olympi 
194.     Canare  Augiisto  et  PUutio  SilAno  CoH> 
^  S.  Chrysost.  Horn.  8,  in  Mfttth. 
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Other  kings,  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Roman 
empire :  *  neither  doth  it  appear  that  the  Romans 
laid  a  new  tribute  on  the  Jews  before  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  goods  of  Archelaus.  Augustus  there- 
fore sending  special  delegates  to  tax  every  city, 
made  only  an  inquest  after  the  strength  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  men  and  moneys;  and  did  himself 
no  other  advantage,  but  was  directed  by  him  who 
roles  and  turns  the  hearts  of  princes,  that  he  might, 
by  verifjring  a  prophecy,  signify  and  publish  the 
divinity  of  the  mission  and  birth  of  Jesus. 

2.  She  that  had  conceived  by  the  operation  of 
that  Spirit  who  dwells  within  the  element  of  love, 
was  no  ways  impeded  in  her  journey  by  the  great- 
ness of  her  burden,  but  arrived  at  Bethlehem  in 
the  throng  of  strangers,  who  had  so  filled  up  the 
places  of  hospitality  and  public  entertainment, 
that  *  there  was  no  room  for  Joseph  and  Mary  in 
the  inn.'  But  yet  she  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
retire  where  she  might  soAiy  lay  her  burden,  who 
began  now  to  call  at  the  gates  of  his  prison,  and 
nature  was  ready  to  let  him  forth.  But  she  that 
was  mother  to  the  King  of  all  the  creatures,  could 
find  no  other  but  a  stable,'  a  cave  of  the  rock,  whi- 
ther she  retired :  where  when  it  began  to  be  with 
ber  after  the  manner  of  women,  she  humbly  bowed 
ber  knees,  in  the  posture  and  guise  of  worshippers, 
and  in  the  midst  of  glorious  thoughts  and  highest 


'  YldeSuidam  in  verbo  dwoypa^ri.    Dio.lib.  Ivi. 

*  Juzta  Propheticum  illud,  Isa.  xxxiii.  16.  Ourog  oUiivii 
W  ir^XA  ifirtiXaiw  Trsrpac  «<'X''P^C*  dproc  d(^ri<TtTai  'avrH, 
ifNia  LXX.  Sed  nanc  periodum  Judsi  erasenmt  ex  Hebrso 
texta.  Sic  et  Symmachiu  dprog  do^riixtraiy  mystice  Bethlehem, 
tive  Domiu  panis  indigitatur. 

VOL.  I.  1 
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specolatioO)  '  brought  forth  her  first-bom  into  the 
world.' 

As  there  was  no  sin  in  the  conception,  so  neither 
had  she  pains  in  the  production,  as  the  charch  from 
the  days  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  until  now  hath 
piously  believed:  though  before  his   days  these 
were  some  opinions  to  the  contrary,  ^  but  certainly 
neither  so  pious  nor  so  reasonable.     For  to  her 
alone  the  punishment  of  Eve  did  not  extend,  that 
in  sorrow  she  should  bring  forth :  for  where  nothing 
of  sin  was  an  ingredient,  there  misery  cannot  co- 
habit   For  though  amongst  the  daughters  of  men 
many  conceptions  are  innocent  and  holy,  being  ^ 
sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  hallowed  f 
by  marrii^e,  designed  by  prudence,  seasoned  hy  > 
temperance,  conducted  by  religion  towards  a  jiiit» 
an  hallowed,  and  an  holy  end,  and  yet  their  pro- 
ductions are  in  sorrow ;  yet  this  of  the  blessed  vir- 
gin might  be  otherwise,  because  here  sin  was  no 
relative,  and  neither  was  in  the  principle  nor  the    J 
derivative,  in  the  act  nor  in  the  habit,  in  the  root  jj 
nor  in  the  branch  :  there  was  nothing  in  this  but 
the  sanctifi cation    of  a  virgin's  womb,   and  that 
could  not  be  the  parent  of  sorrow,  especially  that 
gate  not  having  been  opened  by  which  the  carK 
always  entered.     And  as  to  conceive  by  the  Hdy 
Ghost  was  glorious,  so  to  bring  forth  any  of  the  ^ 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  is  joyful,  and  full  of  felicitiea  t 
Aud  he  that  came  from  his  grave  fast  tied  with  i 
stone  and  signature,  and  into  the  college  of  apostles 
the  doors  being  shut,  and  into  the  glories  of  bis  Fa- 
ther through  the  solid  orbs  of  all  the  firmament, 
came  also  (as  the  church  piously  believes)  into  the 


1  Vide  Waddingom.  p.  270. 
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)  'Without  doing  violence  to  the  virginal 
body  of  his  mother,  that  he  did  also  leave 
lity  entire,  to  be  as  a  seal,  that  none  might 
gate  of  that  sanctuary ;  that  it  might  be 
nrhich  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  pro- 
lis  gate  shall  be  shut,  it  shall  not  be  opened, 
lan  shall  enter  in  by  it :  because  the  Lord 

srael  hath  entered  by  it,  therefore  it  shall 

1 

hough  all  the  world  were  concerned  in  the 
this  Great  Prince,  yet  I  find  no  story  of 
that  ministered  at  it  save  only  angels,  who 
lir  duty  to  their  Lord,  and  the  great  inter- 
at  person ;  whom,  as  soon  as  he  was  bom, 
sented  to  his  mother,  who  could  not  but  re- 
1  with  a  joy  next  to  the  rejoicings  of  glory 
ific  vision,  seeing  him  to  be  bom  her  Son 
the  Son  of  God,  of  greater  beauty  than 
purer  than  angels,  more  loving  than  the 
M,  as  dear  as  the  eye  and  heart  of  God, 
e  was  from  eternity  engraven,  his  beloved, 
3nly-begotten. 

len  the  virgin  mother  now  felt  the  first  ten- 
md  yeamingsof  a  mother's  bowels,  and  saw 
our  of  the  world  bom,  poor  as  her  fortunes 
^present  him,  naked  as  the  innocence  of 
»he  took  him,  and  '  wrapped  him  in  swad- 
othes ;'  and  after  she  had  awhile  cradled 
3er  arms,  she  laid  him  in  a  manger.  For 
he  design  of  his  humility ;  that  as  the  last 
»f  his  life  was  to  be  represented  among 
so  the  first  might  be  amongst  beasts,  the 
ad  the  oxen ;  according  to  that  mysterious 

1  Eidc  zUt.  2. 
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hymn  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  *  His  bright 
was  as  the  light,  he  had  horns  coming  oat  of 
hand,  and  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.'  * 
6.  But  this  place>  which  was  one  of  the  g 
instances  of  his  humility,  grew  to  be  as  venei 
as  became  an  instrument,  and  it  was  consecr 
into  a  church,  the  crib  into  an  altar,*  where 
lay  that  Lamb  of  God  which  afterwards  was  a 
ficed  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world.     And  w 
Adrian  the  emperor,  who  intended  a  great  des 
to  it,  built  a  temple  to  Venus  and  Adonis  in 
place  where  the  holy  virgin-mother  and  her  n 
Holy  Son  were  humbly  laid ;  even  so  he  could 
obtain,  but  that  even  amongst  the  Gentile  ink 
tants  of  the  neighbouring  countries  it  was  heb 
an  account  far  above  scandal  and  contempt 
God  can  ennoble  even  the  meanest  of  creatures, 
pecially  if  it  be  but  a  relative  and  instrumentf 
religion,  higher  than  the  injuries  of  scoffers 
malicious  persons.     But  it  was  then  a  tempi/ 
of  religion,  full  of  glory,  when  angels  wer 
ministers,    the  holy  virgin  the   worshipper 
Christ  the  deity. 


Ad.  section  HI. 

Considerations  upon  the  Birth  of  our  Blessed 

Jesus, 

1.  Although  the  blessed  Jesus,  desired 
ardency  of  an  inflamed  love,  to  be  bor 
finish  the  work  of  our  redemption  ;  yet ' 

'  Hab.  iii.  4.  In  medio  animalium  cognosceri& 
*  Yen.  Beda  de  locis  Sanctis,  c.  viii.    8.  Hieroi 
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be  period  of  our  nature,  nor  break  the  laws 
mb,  and  antedate  his  own  sanctions  which 
tablished  for  ever.  He  staid  nine  months, 
brake  forth  as  a  giant  joyful  to  run  his 
For  premature  and  hasty  actions,  and  such 
as  know  not  how  to  expect  the  times  ap- 
Q  God's  decree,  are  like  hasty  fruit,  or  a 
rson  snatched  away  in  hb  florid  age,  sad 
nely.  He  that  hastens  to  eigoy  his  wish 
3  time,  raises  his  own  expectation,  and  yet 
unpleasant  by  impatience,  and  loseth  the 
>f  the  fruition  when  it  comes,  because  he 
e  bis  desires  bigger  than  the  thing  can 
He  that  must  eat  an  hour  before  his  time, 
bation  of  his  intemperance  or  his  weak- 
1  if  we  dare  not  trust  God  with  the  cir- 
e  of  the  event,  and  stay  his  leisure,  either 
)ute  the  infinity  of  his  wisdom,  or  give 
lonstration  of  our  own  vanity, 
en  God  descended  to  earth,  he  chose  to 
n  the  suburbs  and  retirement  of  a  small 
tt  he  was  pleased  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  the 
B  of  Judaea :  which  chides  our  shame  and 
o  are  willing  to  publish  our  gaieties  in 
nd  the  comers  of  the  streets  of  most  popu- 
:es ;  but  our  defects  and  the  instruments 
imiliation  we  carry  into  deserts,  and  cover 
Qight,  and  hide  them  underground ;  think- 
crecy  dark  enough  to  hide  our  shame,  nor 
,re  large  enough  to  behold  our  pompous 
for  so  we  make  provisions  for  pride,  and 
to  exclude  humility. 

en  the  holy  virgin  now  perceived  that  the 
on  of  the  nations  was  arrived  at  the  very 
revelation  and  entrance  into  the  world. 
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manity.  And  after  all  this,  he  is  our  Saviour ;  that 
to]|our  duties  of  wonder  and  adoration  we  may  add 
the  affections  of  love  and  union,  as  himself,  besides 
hi&  being  admirable  in  himself,  is  become  profit- 
able to  us.  Vere  Verhum  hoe  est  abbrematum,  saitb 
the  prophet ;  the  eternal  Word  of  the  Father  is 
shortened  to  the  dimensions  of  an  infant. 

6.  Here  then  are  concentred  the  prodigies  of 
greatness  and  goodness,  of  wisdom  and  charity,  of 
meekness  and  humility,  which  march  all  the  way 
in  mystery  and  incomprehensible  mixtures ;  if  we 
consider  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  where  he 
is  seated  by  the  postures  of  love  and  essential  feli- 
city; and  in  the  manger,  where  love  also  placed 
him,  and  an  infinite  desire  to  communicate  his  feli- 
cities to  us.  As  he  is  God,  his  throne  is  in  the 
heaven,  and  he  fills  all  things  by  his  immensity: 
as  he  is  man,  he  is  circumscribed  by  an  uneasy 
cradle,  and  cries  in  a  stable.  As  he  is  God,  he  is 
seated  upon  a  superexalted  throne;  as  man,  ex- 
posed to  the  lowest  estate  of  uneasiness  and  need. 
As  God,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  glory,  at  the  same 
instant  when  you  may  behold  and  wonder  at  his 
humanity  wrapped  in  cheap  and  unworthy  cradle- 
bands.  As  God,  he  is  encircled  with  millions  of 
angels;  as  man,  in  the  company  of  beasts.  As 
God,  he  is  the  eternal  Word  of  the  Father  eternal, 
sustained  by  himself,  all  sufficient,  and  witboot 
need :  and  yet  he  submitted  himself  to  a  condition 
imperfect,  inglorious,  indigent,  and  necessitoos. 
And  this  consideration  is  apt  and  natural  to  pro- 
duce great  affections  of  love,  duty  and  obedience, 
desires  of  union  and  conformity  to  his  sacred  per- 
son, life,  actions,  and  laws;  that  we  resolve  all  our 
thoughts,  and  finally  determine  all  our  reason  and 
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)iir  passions  and  capacities  upon  that  sayings  of  St 
?aal, '  He  that  loves  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  let 
lim  be  accureed/  ^ 

7.  Upon  the  consideration  of  these  glories,  if  a 
>ious  soul  shall,  upon  the  supports  of  &ith  and 
ove,  enter  into  the  stable  where  this  great  King  was 
x>m,  and  with  affections  behold  every  member  of 
he  boly  body,  and  thence  pass  into  the  soul  of 
Fesos,  we  may  see  a  scheme  of  holy  meditations, 
9M>ugh  to  entertain  all  the  degrees  of  our  love  and 
if  oor  understanding,  and  make  the  mystery  of 
he  nativity  as  fruitful  of  holy  thoughts  as  it  was 
»f  blessings  to  us.  And  it  may  serve  instead  of  a 
lescription  of  the  person  of  Jesus  conveyed  to  us 
n  imperfect  and  apocryphal  schemes.  If  we  could 
Behold  his  sacred  feet  with  those  affections  which 
lie  holy  virgin  did,  we  have  transmitted  to  us  those 
mysteries  in  story  which  she  had  first  in  part  by 
ipiritnal  and  divine  infused  light,  and  afterwards 
by  observation.  Those  holy  feet,  tender  and  unable 
»  support  his  sacred  body,  should  bear  him  over 
ill  the  province  of  his  cure  with  great  zeal  for  the 
Plaining  of  souls  to  the  belief  and  obedience  of  his 
loly  laws :  those  are  the  feet  that  should  walk  upon 
leas  and  hills  of  water,  as  upon  firm  pavement ; 
It  which  the  lepers  and  diseased  persons  should 
Aoop,  and  gather  health  up ;  which  Mary  Mag- 
klen  should  wash  with  tears,  and  wipe  with  her 
liair,  and  anoint  with  costly  nard,  as  expressions  of 
lofve  and  adoration,  and  there  find  absolution  and 
■emedy  for  her  sins ;  and  which  finally  should  be 
rent  by  the  nails  of  the  cross,  and  afterwards  ascend 
ibove  the  heavens,  making  the  earth  to  be  his  foot- 

*  1  Cor.  xvi.  92. 
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stool.  From  hence  take  patterns  of  imitation,  thai 
our  piety  be  symbolical,  that  our  affections  be  pas- 
sionate and  eucharistical,  full  of  love,  and  wonder 
and  adoration,  that  our  feet  tread  in  the  same  steps 
and  that  we  transfer  the  symbol  into  mystery,  and 
the  mystery  to  devotion,  praying  the  Holy  Jesm 
to  actuate  the  same  mercies  in  us  which  wen 
finished  at  his  holy  feet,  forgiving  our  sins,  healing 
our  sicknesses;  and  then  place  ourselves  ine- 
movably,  becoming  his  disciples,  and  strictly  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  his  holy  institution,  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  this  our  great  Master. 

8.  In  the  same  manner  a  pious  person  may, 
(with  the  blessed  virgin)  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  his  holy  hands,  which  were  so  often  lifted  up  to 
God  in  prayer;  whose  touch  was  miraculous  and 
medicinal,  cleansing  lepers,  restoring  perishing 
limbs,  opening  blind  eyes,  raising  dead  persons  to 
life ;  those  persons  which  fed  many  thousands  by 
two  miracles  of  multiplication,  that  purged  the 
temple  from  profaneness,  that  in  a  sacramental 
manner  bare  his  own  body,  and  gave  it  to  be  the 
food  and  refreshment  of  elect  souls,  and  after  weie 
cloven  and  rent  upon  the  cross,  till  the  wounds 
became  (after  the  resurrection)  so  many  transpa- 
rencies and  glorious  instruments  of  solemn,  spiri- 
tual, and  efficacious  benediction.  Transmit  this 
meditation  into  affections  and  practices,  lifting  op 
pure  hands  in  prayer,  that  our  devotions  be  united 
to  the  merits  of  his  glorious  intercession;  and 
putting  ourselves  into  his  hands  and  holy  provi- 
dence, let  us  beg  those  effects  upon  our  souls  and 
spiritual  cures,  which  his  precious  hands  did  ope- 
rate upon  their  bodies,  transferring  those  simili- 
tudes to  our  ghostly  and  personal  advantages. 
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9.  We  may  also  behold  his  holy  breast,  and  con- 
sider, that  there  lay  that  sacred  heart,  like  the 
dove  within  the  ark,  speaking  peace  to  us,  being 
the  regiment  of  love  and  sorrows,  the  fountain  of 
both  the  sacraments,  running  out  in  the  two  holy 
streams  of  blood  and  water,  when  the  rock  was 
smitten,  when  his  holy  side  was  pierced;  and 
there,  with  St  John,  let  us  lay  our  head,  and  place 
our  heart,  and  thence  draw  a  treasure  of  holy  reve- 
htions  and  affections,  that  we  may  rest  in  him  only, 
and  upon  him  lay  our  burdens,  filling  every  cor- 
ner of  our  heart  with  thoughts  of  the  most  amiable 
and  beloved  Jesus. 

10.  In  like  manner  we  may  unite  the  day  of  his 
nativity  with  the  day  of  his  passion,  and  consider 
all  the  parts  of ^ his  body,  as  it  was  instrumental  in 
all  the  work  of  our  redemption,  and  so  imitate,  and 
in  some  proportion  partake  of,  that  great  variety  of 
sweetnesses  and  amorous  reflexes  and  gracious  in- 
tercourses which  passed  between  the  blessed  virgin 
and  the  Holy  Child,  according  to  his  present  capa- 
cities, and  the  clarity  of  that  light  which  was  com- 
mnnicated  to  her  by  divine  infusion  :  and  all  the 
members  of  this  Blessed  Child,  his  eyes,  his  face, 
bis  head,  all  the  organs  of  his  senses,  afford  variety 
of  entertainment  and  motion  to  our  affections,  ac- 
cording as  they  served  in  their  several  employments 
and  co-operations  in  the  mysteries  of  our  restitution. 

11.  But  his  body  was  but  his  soul's  upper  gar- 
ment, and  the  considerations  of  this  are  as  immate- 
rial and  spiritual  as  the  soul  itself,  and  more  im- 
mediate to  the  mystery  of  the  nativity.  This  soul 
is  of  the  same  nature  and  substance  with  ours ;  in 
this  inferior  to  the  angels,  that  of  itself  it  is  in- 
complete, and  discursive  in  a  lower  order  of  rati- 
ocination ;  but  in  this  superior : — 1,  Thai  \l  \a  i^^t- 
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sonolly  united  to  the  divinity,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  overrunning  with  grace,  which  was  dis- 
pensed to  it  without  measure.  (And  by  the  me« 
diation  of  this  union,  as  itself  is  exalted  far  above 
all  orders  of  intelligencies,  so  we  also  have  con- 
tracted alliances  with  God,  teaching  us  not  to  un- 
ravel our  excellencies  by  infamous  deportments.) 
2.  Here  also  we  may  meditate,  that  his  memory  is 
indeterminable  and  unalterable,  ever  remembering 
to  do  us  good,  and  to  present  our  needs  to  God  by 
the  means  of  his  holy  intercession.  3*  That  hk 
understanding  is  without  ignorance,  knowing  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts,  full  of  mysterious  secrets  of 
his  Father  s  kingdom,  in  *  which  all  the  treasures 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  are  hidden.' 
4.  That  his  will  is  impeccable,  entertained  with  an 
uninterrupted  act  of  love  to  God,  greater  than  all 
angels  and  beatified  spirits,  present  to  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  transportations  and  ravishments  of 
paradise :  that  this  will  is  full  of  love  to  us,  of  ho- 
mility  in  itself,  of  conformity  to  God,  wholly  re- 
signed by  acts  of  adoration  and  obedience.  It  was 
moved  by  six  wings ;  zeal  of  the  honour  of  God, 
and  compunction  for  our  sins,  pity  to  our  mise- 
ries, and  hatred  of  our  impieties,  desires  of  satis- 
fying^ the  wrath  of  God,  and  great  joy  at  the 
consideration  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  nativity,  tbe 
appeasing  of  his  Father,  the  redemption  of  his 
brethren.  And  upon  these  wings  he  mounted  op 
into  the  throne  of  glory,  carrying  our  nature  with 
him  above  the  seats  of  angels.  These  second  con- 
siderations present  themselves  to  all  that  with  piety 
and  devotion  behold  the  holy  Babe  lying  in  the  ob- 
scure and  humble  place  of  his  nativity. 

» Col.  u.  3. 
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THE  PRAYER. 

Hdy  and  immortal  Jesus,  I  adore  and  worship  ihee  with  the 
lowest  prostrations  and  humility  of  soul  and  body,  and  give  thee 
an  thanks  for  that  great  love  to  us  whereof  thy  nativity  hath 
made  demonstrations ;  for  that  humility  of  thine  expressed  in 
thelpoor  and  ignoble  circumstances  which  thou  didst  volun- 
tarily dioose  in  the  manner  of  thy  birth.  And  I  present  to  thy 
holy  humanity,  inchased  in  the  adorable  divinity,  my  body  and 
lool;  humbly  desiring,  that  as  thou  didst  clothe  thyself  with  a 
human  body,  thou  mayest  invest  me  with  the  robes  of  righteous^ 
ness,  covering  my  sins,  enabling  my  weaknesses,  and  sustaining 
my  mortality,  till  I  shall  finally,  in  conformity  to  thy  beauties 
and  perfections,  be  clothed  with  the  stole  of  glory.    Amen. 

IL 

Vouchsafe  to  come  to  me  by  a  more  intimate  and  spiritual 
approximation,  that  so  thou  mayest  lead  me  to  thy  Father ;  for  of 
myself  I  cannot  move  one  step  towards  thee.  Take  me  by  the 
hmd,  place  me  in  thy  heart,  that  there  I  may  live,  and  there  I  may 
die :  that  as  thou  hast  united  our  nature  to  thy  eternal  being, 
thou  migfatest  also  unite  my  person  to  thine  by  the  interior  adu- 
natioos  of  love^  and  obedience,  and  conformity.  Let  thy  ears 
be  open  to  my  prayers,  thy  merciful  eyes  look  upon  my  miseries, 
thy  holy  hands  be  stretched  out  to  my  relief  and  succour.  Let 
some  of  those  precious  distilling  tears  which  nature,  and  thy  com- 
passion, and  thy  sufferings  did  cause  to  distil  and  drop  from 
those  sacred  fontinels,  water  my  stony  heart,  and  make  it  soft, 
apt  for  the  impressions  of  a  melting,  obedient,  and  corresponding 
love ;  and  moisten  mine  ejres,  that  I  may,  upon  thy  stock  of  pity 
and  weeping,  mourn  fat  my  sins ;  that  so  my  tears  and  sorrows, 
being  drops  of  water  coming  from  that  holy  rock,  may  in- 
deed be  united  unto  thine,  and  made  precious  by  such  holy  mix- 
tures.   Amen. 

III. 

Blessed  Jesus,  now  that  thou  hast  sanctified  and  exalted  human 
nature,  and  made  even  my  body  precious,  by  a  personal  uniting 
it  to  the  diyinity^  teach  me  so  reverently  to  account  of  it,  that  I 
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fiuif  not  (Ure  to  proikne  It  with  impofe  lufiior  ctitiireftflMMi^ 
m4  unbulkm  that  ground  wbtrt  tiijr  fuAj  tett  fmrt  Vfoddm^ 
Cii  re  to  me  Ardent  darfroi^  Mid  dicacioui  proMCUtteM  of  tfa^ 
flftefi  wliiHi  tboit  didit  dcilgii  Ibr  Of  in  fby  nntii%^  and  odkr 
pifl*  ct  am  redemption*  iHre  no  graM  eonidenw  in  iImi^ 
wbidi  tboa  baft  eneoufaged  bjr  tlio  esliibitiffi  of  ao  (^tofiaw 
ili¥oiti»$  greatforrowandeottMonaf  ikaatteaf^afaiaf 
own  inwfffecriopff  and  iidiiiafiimiHy  and  cnaai  dfaaanaia  Amb 
theey  and  the  perfeetione  of  tbj fooli  and  bfinf  no  toilMt  If 

aenftififii_  irftifhi  next  to  tiiT  hnniitatlail  ttnion«  adidtd  laitti 

^aw^aa  ^^^•^^w^o^^wp^fw    a^F   wa^p  aaapaa#^^vwvw^v  a   avMWv   a    aw^aw^F    BwW^^  h^^v^^   ^w  ipww  a^^^^v 

in  thaexpfaiafa  of  alioly  life,  and  die  with  tiwa  by  naoftiifartai 
and  an  unwearied  paiieneey  md  reigD  with  thea  in  inananalfla' 
rie»  worid  without  end.    Amen. 


DISC0UK8K  I. 

of  Nvriiti^  Childrsn,  in  imiUUi4m  of  ths  bland 

Virgin  Mother* 

1«  Theme  latter  a^e^  of  ibe  world  have  decUned 
into  a  aoftDeaa  above  the  d&mtnacy  of  Aaiaa 
princeH^  and  have  contracted  cu«toma  which  Aoir 
innr>ccnt  and  healthful  (JayK  t^  our  aneestom  knew 
not,  whoae  piety  wa«  natural,  whoie  charity  wai 
operative,  whoae  policy  waa  juift  and  valiant,  asd 
wh^^ae  economy  waa  aincere  and  proportionable  to 
the  diafKMitiona  and  requiaitea  of  nature.  And  in 
tbiM  particular  the  gr>od  women  of  old  gave  one 
of  their  tnatancea;*  the  greateat  peraonagea  nnrwd 
their  own  children,  did  the  work  of  motbera,  and 

'  Quiid  fti  pudica  mulier  in  partem  jovet  Donmm  at4|ae  daleti 
HheriM :  (Habina  qualiii,  ant  pemeta  nolibni  Pemiei*  nxor  Ap* 
puli  I)  Kon  me  ijaa^nt^  javerint  eonehrlia  macfe,  dfc#  Bar, 
Kpod.  ii.  ^^ 
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boaght  it  was  uillikely  women  should  become  ?ir- 
Qous  by  ornaments  and  superadditions  of  mo- 
ality,  who  did  decline  the  laws  and  prescriptions 
if  nature^  whose  principles  supply  us  with  the  first 
tnd  most  common  rules  of  manners  and  more  per- 
ect  actions.  In  imitation  of  whom,  and  especially 
be  yirgin  Mary,  who  was  mother  and  nurse  to  the 
K>ly  Jesus,  I  shall  endeavour  to  correct  those  sofi- 
lesses  and  unnatural  rejections  of  children,  which 
ire  popular  up  to  a  custom  and  fashion,  even 
vhere  no  necessities  of  nature  or  jost  reason  can 
nake  excuse. 

2.  And  I  cannot  think  the  question  despicable, 
md  the  duty  of  meanest  consideration ;  although 
t  be  specified  in'an  office  of  small  esteem,  and  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  principles  of  reason,  and  not 
>y  express  sanctions  of  divinity.  For  although 
>ther  actions  are  more  perfect  and  spiritual,  yet 
;his  is  more  natural  and  humane :  other  things  be- 
ng  superadded  to  a  full  duty  rise  higher ;  but  this 
guilds  stronger,  and  is  like  a  part  of  the  founda- 
ion,  having  no  lustre,  but  much  strength :  and 
iiowever  the  others  are  full  of  ornament,  yet  this 
liatb  in  it  some  degrees  of  necessity,  and  possibly 
is  with  more  danger  and  irregularity  omitted,  than 
ictions  which  spread  their  leaves  fairer,  and  look 
more  gloriously. 

3.  Firsts  Here  I  consider  that  there  are  many 
nns  in  the  scene  of  the  body  and  the  matter  of 
sobriety  which  are  highly  criminal,  and  yet  the 
laws  of  God  expressed  in  Scripture  name  them 
not ;  but  men  are  taught  to  distinguish  them  by 
;hat  reason  which  is  given  us  by  nature,  and  is  im- 
printed in  our  understanding  in  order  to  the  con- 
servation of  human  kind.    For  since  every  crea- 
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tare  hath  something  in  it  suffi^cient  to  propagi 
the  kind^  and  to  conserve  the  indiTiduals  from  ] 
rishing  in  confusions  and  general  disorders,  wU 
in  beasts  we  call  instinct,  that  is,  an  habitual 
prime  disposition  to  do  certain  things  which  i 
proportionable  to  the  end  whither  it  is  desigm 
man  also,  if  he  be  not  more  imperfect,  must  hi 
the  like :  and  because  he  knows  and  makes  refl 
tions  upon  his  own  acts,  and  understands  the  reu 
of  it,  that  which  in  them  is  instinct,  in  him  is  natQ 
reason,  ^  which  is  a  desire  to  preserve  himself  a 
his  own  kind ;  and  differs  from  instinct,  been 
he  understands  his  instinct  and  the  reasonablen 
of  it,  and  they  do  not.  But  man  being  an  big 
thing  even  in  the  order  of  creation,  and  desigi 
to  a  more  noble  end  in  his  animal  capacity, 
argumentative  instinct  is  larger  than  the  natu 
instinct  of  beasts :  for  he  hath  instincts  in  him 
order  to  the  conservation  of  society,  and  theref 
hath  principles,  that  is,  he  hath  natural  desire 
it  for  his  own  good ;  and  because  he  understai 
them,  they  are  called  principles  and  laws  of  natc 
but  are  no  other  than  what  I  have  now  declan 
for  beasts  do  the  same  things  we  do,  and  h 
many  the  same  inclinations,  which  in  us  are 
laws  of  nature,  even  all  which  we  have  in  ordei 
our  common  end.  But  that  which  in  beasts  is 
ture  and  an  impulsive  force,  in  us  most  be  di 
and  an  inviting  power:  we  must  do  the  sa 
things  with  an  actual  or  habitual  designation 
that  end  to  which  God  designs  beasts ;  (supply 

^  Naturale  jus  pardm  t6  diKaiovy  vdnv  dv^pwirocc  ofu 
XvffiTiXkraTov  partim  t6  wpb^  koXokcl  yddiav^  Koivlw  £vi 
1^  fi6vov  hcavbv  diaffial^tiv  rbv  t&v  dvSrpwxwv  jSiov*  Jon 
Orig.  xvi.  10. 
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by  his  wisdom  their  want  of  imderstandiDg ;)  and 
then  what  is  mere  nature  in  them,  in  us  is  natural 
leason.  And  therefore  marriage  in  men  is  made 
sacred,  when  the  mixtures  of  other  creatures  are  so 
merely  natural  that  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
virtuous;  because  men  are  bound  to  intend  that 
end  which  God  made.  And  this,  with  the  super- 
addition  of  other  ends,  of  which  marriage  is  repre- 
sentative in  part,  and  in  part  effective,  does  conse- 
crate marriage,  and  makes  it  holy  and  mysterious. 
But  Uien  there  are  in  marriage  many  duties  which 
we  are  taught  by  instinct ;  that  is,  by  that  reason 
whereby  we  understand  what  ore  the  best  means 
to  promote  the  end  which  we  have  assigned  us. 
And  by  these  laws  all  unnatural  mixtures  are  made 
onlawful^  and  the  decencies  which  are  to  be  o}>- 
served  in  marriage  are  prescribed  by  this. 

4.  Secondly,  Upon  the  supposition  of  this  dis- 
ooorae,  I  consider  again,  that  although  to  observe 
this  instinct  of  these  laws  of  nature  (in  which  I 
have  now  instanced)  be  no  great  virtue  in  any  emi- 
neney  of  degree;  (as  no  man  is  much  commended 
for  not  killing  himself,  or  for  not  degenerating  into 
heaatly  lusts;)  yet  to  prevaricate  some  of  these 
lavs  may  become  almost  the  greatest  sin  in  the 
world.  And  therefore,  although  to  live  according 
to  nature  be  a  testimony  fit  to  be  given  to  a  sober 
ud  temperate  man,  and  rises  no  higher ;  yet  to  do 
an  action  against  nature  is  the  greatest  dishonour 
md  impiety  in  the  world,  (I  mean  of  actions 
whose  scene  lies  in  the  body,)  and  disentitles  us  to 
ill  relations  to  God,  and  vicinity  to  virtue. 

•^  Thirdly,  Now,  amongst  actions  which  we  are 
^^nght  by  nature,  some  concern  the  being  and  the 

▼OL.  I.  K 
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necessities  of  nature,  some  appertain  to  1 
nience  and  advantage:  and  the  transgn 
these  respectively  have  their  heightenings 
fOKxaa ;  and  therefore  to  kill  a  man  is  n 
some  preternatural  pollutions,  hecause 
structive  of  the  end  and  designation  of  m 
the  purpose  of  instinct 

6.  Fourthly,  Every  part  of  this  instin 
in  some  sense  a  law,  when  it  is  in  a  direc 
a  necessary  end,  and  hy  that  is  made  n 
I  say,  in  some  sense,  it  is  a  law,  that  is, 
near  disposition  to  hecome  a  law.  It 
without  obligation  to  a  particular  punish 
yond  the  effect  of  the  natural  inordinatio 
liquity  of  the  act ;  it  is  not  the  measure  o 
good  or  evil,  but  of  the  natural,  that  is  co 
uncomely.  For  if  in  the  individuals  it  si 
or  that  there  pass  some  greater  obligation 
person  in  order  to  a  higher  end,  not  < 
with  those  means  designed  in  order  to 
end,  in  that  particular  it  is  no  fault,  but  s 
a  virtue.  And  therefore  although  it  be  a] 
or  reasonable  towards  many  purposes,  1 
one  should  beget  a  man  in  his  own  ima 
der  to  the  preservation  of  nature :  yet  if  t 
superaddition  of  another  and  higher  end, 
trary  means  persuaded  in  order  to  it,  (s 
holy  celibate  or  vii^nity  in  order  to  a  spii 
in  some  persons,)  there  the  instinct  of  nati 
far  from  passing  obligation  upon  the  a 
and  in  that  instance  ceases  to  be  reasonab 
therefore  the  Romans,  who  invited  mei 
riage  with  privileges,  and  punished  m< 
ungentle  natures  that  refused  it,  yet 
chaste  and  unmarried  vestals :  the  first,  ii 
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(he  commonwealth ;  these,  in  a  nearer  order  to  re- 
ligion. 

"  7.  Fifthly,  These  instincts  or  reasonable  induce- 
hents  become  laws,  obliging  us  in  conscience  and 
jts  the  way  of  religion ;  and  the  breach  of  them  is  di- 
TOdy  criminal,  when  the  instance  violates  any  end 
of  justice,  or  charity,  or  sobriety,  either  designed  in 
ware's  first  intention,  or  superinduced  by  God  or 
\uk.  For  every  thing  that  is  unreasonable  to 
mie  certain  purpose,  is  not  presently  criminal, 
mch  less  is  it  against  the  law  of  nature;  (unless 
Vvery  man  that  goes  out  of  his  way  sins  i^inst 
Hie  law  of  nature;)  and  every  contradicting  of  a 
vitural  desire  or  inclination  is  not  a  sin  against  a 
WW  of  nature.  For  the  restraining  sometimes  of  a 
kwful  and  a  permitted  desire  is  an  act  of  great 
rtitne,  and  pursues  a  greater  reason;  as  in  the 
brmer  instance.  But  those  things  only  against 
^hkh  such  a  reason  as  mixes  with  charity  or  jus- 
Boe^  or  something  that  is  now  in  order  to  a  further 
ted  of  a  commanded  instance  of  piety,  may  be 
Mthout  error  brought,  those  things  are  only  crimi- 
luL  And  €rod  having  first  made  our  instincts  rea- 
hkmable,  hath  now  made  our  reason  and  instincts 
bo  be  spiritual;  and  having  sometimes  restrained 
instincts,  and  always  made  them  regular,  he 
I,  by  the  intermixture  of  other  principles,  made 
liepwration  of  instinct  from  instinct,  leaving  one 

the  form  of  natural  inclination,  and  they  rise  no 
sr  than  a  permission  or  a  decency,  it  is  lawful, 

'it  is  comely  so  to  do :  (for  no  man  can  affirm  it 

be  a  duty  to  kill  him  that  assaults  my  life,  or  to 
itain  my  children  for  ever  without  their  own 

lustry,  when  they  are  able,  what  degrees  of  na- 
fondness  soever  I  have  towards  them ;  nor 

k2 
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that  I  sin,  if  I  do  not  marry,  when  I  can  contain:) 
and  yet  every  one  of  these  may  proceed  from  the 
ajflfections  and  first  inclinations  of  nature.  Bat 
until  they  mingle  with  justice,  or  charity,  or  some 
instance  of  religion  and  ohedienee,  thej  are  no 
laws :  the  other  that  are  so  mingled  being  raised 
to  duty  and  religion.  Nature  inclines  U9,  and 
reason  judges  it  apt  and  requisite  in  order  to  cer- 
tain ends ;  but  then  every  particular  of  it  is  made 
to  be  an  act  of  religion  from  some  other  principle : 
as  yetj  it  is  but  fit  and  reasonable,  not  religion  and 
particular  duty,  till  God  or  man  hath  interposed. 
But  whatsoever  particular  in  nature  was  fit  to  be 
made  a  law  of  religion,  is  made  such  by  the  super- 
addition  of  another  principle :  and  this  is  derived 
to  us  by  tradition  from  Adam  to  Noah,  or  dse 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  consent  of  all  the  world 
upon  a  natural  and  prompt  reason,  or  else  by  some 
other  instrument  derived  to  us  from  God,  but  es- 
pecially by  the  Christian  religion,  which  hatb 
adopted  all  those  things  which  we  call  '  things 
honest,  things  comely,  and  things  of  good  report,' 
into  a  law  and  a  duty,  as  appears  Phil.  iv.  8. 

8.  Upon  these  propositions  I  shall  infer,  by  way 
of  instance,  that  it  is  a  duty  that  women  should 
nurse  their  own  children.  For  first,  it  is  taught  to 
women  by  that  instinct  which  nature  hath  im- 
planted in  them.  For,  as  Phavorinas  the  philo- 
sopher discoursed,  it  is  but  to  be  half  a  mother  to 
bring  forth  children,  and  not  to  nourish  them:' 
and  it  is  some  kind  of  abortion,  or  an  exposing  of 
the  infant,  which  in  the  reputation  of  all  wise  na- 
tions is  infamous  and  uncharitable.    And  if  tbe 

*  Apud  A.  Gelliuin,  lib.  xii.  c  1. 
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name  of  mother  be  an  appellative  of  affections  and 
endearments,  why  should  the  mother  be  willing'  to 
divide  it  with  a  stranger  P  The  earth  is  the  mother 
of  us  all,  not  only  because  we  were  made  of  her 
red  clay,  but  chiefly  that  she  daily  gives  us  food 
from  her  bowels  and  breasts ;  and  plants  and  beasts 
give  nourishment  to  their  offsprings,  after  their 
ppodaction,  with  greater  tenderness  than  they  bare 
them  in  their  wombs ;  and  yet  women  give  nou- 
rishment to  the  embryo,  which  whether  it  be  de- 
formed or  perfect  they  know  not,  and  cannot  love 
what  they  never  saw :  and  yet  when  they  do  see 
it,  when  they  have  rejoiced  that  a  child  is  bom, 
and  forgotten  the  sorrows  of  production,  they  who 
then  can  first  begin  to  love  it,  if  they  begin  to  di- 
vorce the  infant  from  the  mother,  the  object  from 
the  affection,  cot  off  the  opportunities  and  occa- 
sions of  their  charity  or  piety. 

9,  For  why  hath  nature  given  to  women  two  exu- 
berant fontinels,  which,  'like  two  roes  that  are  twins, 
feed  among  the  lilies,'*  and  drop  milk  like  dew  from 
Hermon,  and  hath  invited  that  nourishment  from 
the  secret  recesses  where  the  infant  dwelt  at  first, 
Qp  to  the  breast,*  where  naturally  now  the  child  is 
cradled  in  the  entertainments  of  love  and  maternal 
embraces;  but  that  nature,  having  removed  the 
babe,  and  carried  its  meat  alter  it,  intends  it  should 
be  preserved  by  the  matter  and  ingredients  of  its 
constltntion,  and  have  the  same  diet  prepared  with  a 

*  Cut.  It.  6. 
*  Bicet  ezundanB  claustris,  erumpere  gestit 
Hmmwr. 

8i  jfNTohibCit,  font  in  mininii^  turb&sqiie  daLoorum 
Mitcety  et  ingnta  pomas  k  matre  repoadt. 

Sammarth.  Psdotroph. 
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more  matare  and  proportionable  digestion  P '  (If  na- 
ture intended  them  not  for  nourishment,  I  am  sure 
it  less  intended  them  for  pride  and  wantonness :  they 
are  needless  excrescences  and  Tices  of  nature,  onlest 
employed  in  nature's  work  and  proper  intendment 
And  if  it  be  a  matter  of  consideration  of  what  blood 
children  are  derived,  we  maj  also  consider,  that 
the  derivation  continues  after  the  birth,  and  there- 
fore, abating  the  sensuality,  the  nnrse  is  aa  mudi 
the  mother  as  she  that  brought  it  forth ;  and  so 
much  the  more,  as  there  is  a  longer  commonkatioB 
of  constituent  nourishment  (for  so  are  the  fifit 
emanations)  in  this  than  in  the  other.    So  that  here 
is  first  the  instinct  or  prime  intendment  of  nature. 
10.  Secondly,  And  that  this  instinct  may  also 
become  human  and  reasonable,  we  see  it  by  expe- 
rience in  many  places,  that  foster-children  are 
dearer  to  the  nurse  than  to  the  mother,  as  leoeif- 
ing  and  ministering  respectively  perpetual  pretti- 
nesses  of  love,  and  fondness,  and  trouble,  and 
need,  and  invitations,  and  all  the  instruments  of 
endearment ;  besides  a  vicinity  of  dispositions  and 
relative  tempers,  by  the  communication  of  blood 
and  spirits  from  the  nurse  to  the  suckling,  which 
makes  use  the  more  natural,  and  nature  more  ■^ 
customed.     And  therefore  the  affections  which 
these  exposed  or  derelict  children  bear  to  their 
mothers  have  no  grounds  of  nature  or  assidoi^i 
but  civility  and  opinion ;  and  that  little  of  loie 
which  is  abated  from  the  foster-parents  upon  pub- 
lic report  that  they  are  not  natural,  that  litde  ^ 


Sponte  flnant  alimenta  suis  acccNnmoda  relnis, 
Cognat(iinque  bibunt  membra  hand  ixiTita  liquotwii 

Sammarth.  PaBdotrophi 
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transferred  to  mothers  upon  the  same  opinion,  and 
no  more.*     Hence  come  those  unnatursd  aversions, 
those  unrelenting  dispositions,  those  carcilessnesses 
and  incnriouB  deportments  towards  t^eir  children, 
which  are  such  ill-sown  seeds,  from  whence  may 
arise  up  a  bitterness  of  disposition  and  mutual 
provocation.    The  affection  which  children  bear  to 
their  nurses  was  highly  remarked  in  the  instance  of 
Scipio  Asiatictts^  who  reelected  the  importunity  of 
his  brother  Africanus  in  behalf  of  the  ten  captains 
who  were  condemned  for  offering  violence  to  the 
vestalsy  but  pardoned  them  at  the  request  of  his 
foster-sister :  and  being  asked  why  he  did  more  for 
his  nurse's  daughter  than  for  his  own  mother's  son, 
lave  this  answer^  *'  I  esteem  her  rather  to  be  my 
mother  that  brought  me  up,  than  her  that  bare  me 
and  forsook  me.'*    And  I  have  read  the  observa- 
tion, that  many  tyrants  have  kiUed  their  mothers, 
hot  never  any  did  violence  to  bis  nurse ;  as  if  they 
vere  desirous  to  suck  the  blood  of  their  mother 
law,  which  she  refused  to  give  to  them  digested 
into  milk.   And  the  bastard-brother  of  the  Gracchi, 
letaming  from  his  victories  in  Asia  to  Rome,  pre- 
aented  his  mother  with  a  jewel  of  silver,  and  his 
nurse  with  a  girdle  of  gold,  upon  the  same  ac- 
count.    Sometimes  children  are  exchanged,  and 
aitificial  bastardies  introduced  into  a  family,  and 
the  right  heir  supplanted.      It  happened  so  to 
Aitabanua,  king  of  Epirus ;  his  child  was  changed 
at  nurse,  and  the  son  of  a  mean  knight  succeeded 
in  the  kingdom.    The  event  of  which  was  this :  the 
Dane  too  late  discovered  the  treason ;  a  bloody  war 
wu  commenced,  both  the  pretenders  slain  in  battle, 
•ad  the  kingdom  itself  was  usurped  by  Alexander, 
the  brother  to  Olympias,  the  wife  of  Philip  the 
*  Phavor.  apud.  A*  Gellium. 
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Macedonian.  At  the  best,  though  there  happen 
no  such  extravagant  and  rare  accidents,  yet  it  i» 
not  likely  a  stranger  shonld  love  the  child  better 
than  the  mother :  and  if  the  mother's  care  could 
suffer  it  to  be  exposed,  a  stranger's  care  may  suffer 
it  to  be  neglected.  For  how  shall  a  hireling  endure 
the  inconveniences,  the  tediousnesses  and  un- 
handsomenesses  of  a  nursery,  when  she  whote  na- 
tural affection  might  have  made  it  pleasant,  out  of 
wantonness  or  soilness,  hath  declined  the  burden  ? 
But  the  sad  accidents  which  by  too  frequent  ob6e^ 
vation  are  daily  seen  happening  to  nurae-cbildren, 
give  great  probation,  that  this  intendment  of  na- 
ture designing  mothers  to  be  the  nurses,  that  their 
affection  might  secure  and  increase  their  care,  and 
the  care  best  provide  for  their  babes,  is  moat  retr 
sonable,  and  proportionable  to  the  discourses  of 
humanity. 

1 1.  But  as  this  instinct  was  made  reasonable,  so 
in  this  also  the  reason  is  in  order  to  grace  and  spi- 
ritual effects ;  and  therefore  is  among  those  things 
which  God  hath  separated  from  the  common  in- 
stincts of  nature,  and  made  properly  to  be  laws,  by 
the  mixtures  of  justice  and  charity.  For  it  is  put 
of  that  education  which  mothers  as  a  dnty  owe  to 
their  children,  that  they  do  in  all  circumstancea, 
and  with  all  their  powers  which  God  to  that  par- 
pose  gave  them,  promote  their  capacities  and  in- 
prove  their  faculties.'  Now  in  this  also,  as  the 
temper  of  the  body  is  considerable  in  order  to  tbe 
inclinations  of  the  soul,  so  is  the  nurse  in  order  to 
the  temper  of  the  body :  and  a  lamb  SDckiog  s 
goat,  or  a  kid  sucking  an  ewe,  change  their  fleece 
and  hair  respectively,  say  naturalists.     For  if  the 

'  Quint,  lib  i.  c  1.      Hippocrat  1.  de  Alimento.  Ko^aitp 
at  rtrOaiyty  viri^iic  KaKStq,    Aristoph. 
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soul  of  man  were  pat  into  the  body  of  a  mole,  it 
coold  not  see  nor  speak,  because  it  is  not  fitted 
with  an  instrument  apt  and  organical  to  the  faculty : 
and  when  the  soul  hath  its  proper  instruments,  its 
music  is  pleasant  or  harsh  according  to  the  sweet- 
ness or  the  unevenness  of  the  string  it  touches :  for 
David  himself  could  not  have  charmed  Saul's  me- 
lancholic spirit  with  the  strings  of  his  bow,  or  the 
wood  of  his  spear.  And  just  so  are  the  actions  or 
dispositions  of  the  soul,  angry  or  pleasant,  lustful 
or  Goldy  querulous  or  passionate,  according  as  the 
body  is  disposed  by  the  various  intermixtures  of 
natural  qualities.  And  as  the  carelessness  of 
nurses  hath  sometimes  returned  children  to  their 
parents  crooked,  consumptive,  half-starved,  and 
unclean  from  the  impurities  of  nature;  so  their 
society  and  their  nourishment  together  have  dis- 
posed them  to  peevishness,  to  lust,  to  drunkenness, 
to  pride,  to  low  and  base  demeanours,  to  stubbom- 
nesfl.  And  as  a  man  would  have  been  unwilling 
to  have  a  child  by  Harpaste,  Seneca's  wife's  fool, 
so  he  would  in  all  reason  be  as  unwilling  to  have 
had  ber  to  be  the  nurse :  for  very  often  mothers  by 
the  birth  do  not  transmit  their  imperfections,  yet 
it  seldom  happens  but  the  nurse  does.  Which  is 
the  oiore  considerable,  because  nurses  are  com- 
monly persons  of  no  great  rank,  certainly  lower 
than  the  mother,  and  by  consequence  liker  to  re- 
turn their  children  with  the  lower  and  more  servile 
conditions:  and  commonly  those  vainer  people 
teach  them  to  be  peevish  and  proud,  to  lie,  or  at 
least  seldom  give  them  any  first  principles  contra- 
riant  to  the  nurses  vice.  And  therefore  it  con- 
cerns the  parent's  care,  in  order  to  a  virtuous  life 
of  the  child,  to  secure  its  first  seasonings ;  because 
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whatever  it  sucks  in  first,  it  swallows  and  betieyei 
infinitely,  and  practises  easily^  and  continues  long- 
est And  this  is  more  proper  for  a  mother's  care,' 
while  the  nurse  thinks  that  giving  the  child  sudE. 
and  keeping  its  body  clean  is  all  her  duty;  but 
the  mo^er  cannot  think  herself  so  easily  dis- 
charged. And  this  consideration  is  material  in  all 
cases,  be  the  choice  of  the  nurse  never  so  prodcnl 
and  curious ;  and  it  is  not  easily  apprehended  It 
be  the  portion  of  her  care  to  give  it  spiritual  milk 
and  therefore  it  intrenches  very  much  up<m  tm* 
piety  and  positive  relinquishing  the  education  oi 
their  children,  when  mothers  expose  the  spirit  ol 
the  child  either  to  its  own  weaker  incUnationi^  oi 
the  wicked  principles  of  an  ungodly  nurse,  or  th 
carelessness  of  any  less-obliged  person. ' 

12.  Aiad  then  let  me  add,  that  a  child  sncta 
the  nurse's  milk,  and  digests  her  conditions,  if  thq 
be  never  so  bad,  seldom  gets  any  good.*  Foi 
virtue  being  superaddition  to  nature,  and  perfee- 
tions  not  radical  in  the  body,  but  contradictions  ti 
and  meliorations  of  natural  indispositions,  doa 
not  easily  convey  itself  by  ministrations  of  food 
as  vice  does,  which  in  most  instances  is  nothioi 
but  mere  nature  grown  to  custom,  and  not  mendsd 
by  grace ;  so  that  it  is  probable  enough,  such  i» 
tural  distemperatures  may  pass  in  the  rivulets  ol 
milk,  like  evil-spirits  in  a  white  garment;  whci 
virtues  are  of  harder  purchase,  and  dwell  so  low  in 
the  heart,  that  they  but  rarely  pass  through  the 
fountains  of  generation.     And  therefore  let  bo 


'  'AXXorf  fifiTpvi^  iriXti  nf*^9  S^^oti  fif/r^. 
Proverb. 
'  Hyrouis^eadmdmnt  ubem  tigret.  VirgiL  \taimiQ/ta^^ 

l^flXaZi. 
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mother  venture  her  child  upon  a  stranger,  whose 
heart  she  less  knows  than  her  own.  And  because 
few  of  those  nicer  women  think  better  of  others 
than  themselves,  (since  out  of  self-love  they  neg- 
lect their  own  bowels,)  it  is  but  an  act  of  impro- 
vidence, to  let  my  child  derive  imperfections  from 
one,  of  whom  I  have  not  so  good  an  opinion  as  of 
myself. 

13.  And  if  those  many  blessings  and  holy  prayers 
which  the  child  needs,  or  his  askings  or  sicknesses, 
or  the  mother's  fears  or  joys  respectively  do  occa- 
sion, should  not  be  cast  into  this  account;  yet 
those  principles  which,  in  all  cases  wherein  the 
neglect  is  vicious,  are  the  causes  of  the  exposing 
the  child,  are  extremely  against  the  piety  and 
charity  of  Christian  religion,  which  prescribes 
teveri^  and  austere  deportment,  and  the  labours 
of  love>  and  exemplar  tenderness  of  affections  and 
piety  to  children,  which  are  the  most  natural  and 
nearest  relations  the  parents  have.  That  religion 
which  conunands  us  to  visit  and  to  tend  sick  stran- 
gers, and  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  and  dress 
their  nlcers,  and  sends  us  upon  charitable  embas- 
siei  into  unclean  prisons,  and  bids  us  lay  down 
oar  lives  for  one  another,  is  not  pleased  with  a 
niceness  and  sensual  curiosity  (that  I  may  not 
name  the  wantonnesses  of  lusts)  which  denies  suck 
to  our  own  children.  What  is  more  humane  and 
affectionate  than  Christianity?  and  what  is  less 
natural  and  charitable  than  to  deny  the  expresses 
of  a  mother's  affection  P  which  certainly  to  good 
women  is  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  world,  and 
the  greatest  violence  to  their  desires,  if  they  should 
not  express  and  minister. 

14.  And  it  would  be  considered,  whether  those 
mothers  who  have  neglected  their  first  d\x\.\««  Oil 
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piety  and  charity,  can  expect  so  prompt  and  easy 
returns  of  duty   and   piety  from   their   childreD, 
whose  best  foundation  is  love,  and  that  love  strong- 
est which  is  most  natural,  and  that  most  natural 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  first  ministries  and  im* 
presses  of  nourishment  and  education.     And  if 
love  descends  more  strongly  than  it  ascends,  and 
commonly  falls  from  the  parents  upon  the  children 
in  cataracts,  and  returns  back  again  up  to  the 
parents  but  in  gentle  dews ;  if  the  child's  affection 
keeps  the  same  proportions  towards  such  unkind 
mothers,  it  will  be  as  little  as  atoms  in  the  son, 
and  never  express  itself  but  when  the  mother  needs 
it  not,  that  is,  in  the  sunshine  of  a  clear  fortune. 
15.  This  then  is  amongst  those  instincts  which 
are  natural,  heightened  6rst  by  reason,  and  then 
exalted  by  grace  into  the  obligation  of  a  law :  and 
being  amongst  the  sanctions  of  nature,  its  prevari- 
cation is  a  crime  very  near  those  sins  which  di- 
vines, in  detestation  of  their  malignity,  call  sins 
against  nature,  and  is  never  to  be  excused  but  in 
cases  of  necessity*  or  greater  charity ;  as  when  the 
mother  cannot  be  a  nurse  by  reason  of  natural  dis- 
ability, or  is  afflicted  with  a  disease  which  might 
be  transmitted  in  the  milk,  or  in  case  of  the  public 
necessities  of  a  kingdom,  for  the  securing  of  suc- 
cession in  the  royal  family.    And  yet,  concerning 
this  last,  Lycurgus  made  a  law,  that  the  noblest 
among  the  Spartan  women,  though  their  kings' 
wives,  should  at  least  nurse  their  eldest  son,  and 
the  Plebeians  should  nurse  all  theirs :  and  Plutarch 
reports,  that  the  second  son  of  king  Themistes  in- 
herited  the  kingdom  in  Sparta,  only  because  he 

'  NecesiitM  magnum  imbecillitads  hmnan«  jMUrodniuii 
quicquid  oogit  excuMO.  Sen. — "  Great  neceauty  it  tfie  rapfMit 
i?/hujnjui  imbeciUly  :  it  excuses  whatever  itcompdt.*' 
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nras  nursed  with  bis  mother's  milk,  and  the  eldest 
was  therefore  rejected,  because  a  stranger  was  his 
lurse.  And  that  queens  have  suckled  and  nursed 
;heir  own  children,  is  no  very  unusual  kindness  in 
;he  simplicity  and  hearty  affections  of  elder  ages, 
is  is  to  be  seen  in  Herodotus  and  other  historians : 
[  shall  only  remark  one  instance  out  of  the  Spanish 
chronicles,  which  Henry  Stephens,  in  his  apology 
br  Herodotus,  reports  to  have  heard  from  thence, 
"elated  by  a  noble  personage.  Monsieur  M arillac ; 
hat  a  Spanish  lady  married  into  France  nursed 
ler  child  with  so  great  a  tenderness  and  jealousy, 
bat  having  understood  the  little  prince  once  to 
lave  sucked  a  stranger,  she  was  unquiet  till  she 
lad  forced  him  to  vomit  it  up  again.  In  other 
^ases  the  crime  lies  at  their  door  who  enforce  neg- 
ect  upon  the  other,  and  is  heightened  in  propor- 
ion  to  the  motive  of  the  omission :  as  if  wanton- 
less  or  pride  be  the  parent  of  the  crime,  the  issue, 
>e8ide6  its  natural  deformity,  hath  the  excrescencies 
)f  pride  or  lust  to  make  it  more  ugly. 

16.  To  such  mothers  I  propound  the  example  of 
he  holy  virgin,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  visited 
)y  mn  angel,  yet,  after  the  example  of  the  saints  in 
he  Old  Testament,  she  gave  to  the  holy  Jesus 
Irink  from  those  bottles  which  himself  had  filled 
or  his  own  drinking ;  and  her  paps  were  as  surely 
blessed  for  giving  him  suck,  as  her  womb  for  bear- 
ing him ;  and  reads  a  lecture  of  piety  and  charity, 
vhich  if  we  deny  to  our  children,  there  is  then  in 
the  world  led  no  argument  or  relation  great  enough 
to  kindle  it  from  a  cinder  to  a  flame.  God  gives 
Jry  breasts,  for  a  curse  to  some,  for  an  affliction  to 
Hhers ;  but  those  that  invite  it  to  them  by  volun- 
:ary  arts^  '  love  not  blessing,  therefore  shall  it  be 
ar  from  them/    And  I  remember  that  it  was  said 
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concerning  Annius  Minutius  the  censor,  that  he 
thought  it  a  prodigy  and  extremely  omtnons  to 
Rome,  that  a  Roman  lady  refused  to  nurse  her 
child,  and  yet  gave  suck  to  a  puppy,  that  her  milk 
might  with  more  safety  be  dried  up  with  artificial 
applications.  Let  none  therefore  divide  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  children :  for  she  that  appeared 
before  Solomon,  and  would  have  the  child  divided, 
was  not  the  true  mother,  and  was  the  more  culpa* 
ble  of  the  two. 


THE  PRAYER. 

O  holy  and  eternal  God,  Father  of  the  creatorety  and  King  d 
all  the  world,  who  ha«t  imprinted  in  all  the  toua  <^  tbj  axafim 
principles  and  abilities  to  scnre  the  end  of  their  own  ptcseiiatioB, 
and  to  men  hast  superadded  reason,  making  those  frit  pwyai 
sities  of  nature  to  be  reasonable  in  order  to  society,  and  a  canm- 
sation  in  communities  and  bodies  politic^  and  haat,  bj  setsnl 
laws  and  revelations  directed  our  reasons  to  nearer  appUcatiooi 
to  thee,  and  performance  of  thj  great  end,  the  glorj  of  oorLssd 
and  Father ;  teach  me  strictly  to  observe  the  order  of  creatioBi 
and  the  designs  of  the  creatures,  that  in  my  order  I  may  do  dist 
service  whidi  every  creature  does  in  its  proper  capacity.  Lofd. 
let  me  be  as  constant  in  the  ways  of  religioii  as  the  sod  in  Irii 
course,  as  ready  to  follow  the  intimations  of  thy  Spirit  as  link 
birds  are  to  obey  the  directions  of  thy  providence  and  the  eoiw 
duct  of  thy  hand ;  and  let  me  never,  by  evil  customs,  or  vaia 
company,  or  false  persuasions,  extinguish  those  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  right  reason  which  thou  hast  imprinted  in  my  nads" 
standing,  hi  my  creation  and  education,  and  which  thoo  bsM 
ennobled  by  die  superadditions  of  Christian  institution  %  thil  I 
may  live  according  to  the  rules  ot  nature  in  such  diin^i  wiridi 
she  teaches,  modestly,  temperately,  and  affectionately,  in  all  die 
parte  of  my  natural  and  political  relations;  and  that  I,  proceed- 
ing from  nature  to  grace,  may  henceforth  go  on  from  grace  » 
glory,  the  crown  ot  all  obedience,  prudent  and  holy  waUdug, 
through  Jesos  Christ  our  Ixnrd.    Amen. 
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SECTION  IV. 

f  great  and  glorious  Accidents  happening  about 
the  Birth  of  Jesus. 

Although  the  birth  of  Christ  was  destitute 
le  usual  excrescencies  and  less  necessary 
»8  which  used  to  signify  and  illustrate  the 
of  princes ;  yet  his  first  humility  was  made 
»U8  with  presages,  miracles,  and  significations 
heaven,  which  did  not  only,  like  the  furniture 
)rincely  bed-chamber,  speak  the  riches  of  the 
it,  or  greatness  of  the  Son  within  its  own 
\,  but  did  declare  to  all  the  world  that  their 
:e  was  born,  publishing  it  with  figures,  and 
isentments  almost  as  great  as  its  empire. 
For  when  all  the  world  did  expect  that  in 
3a  should  be  bom  their  Prince,  and  that  the  in- 
ilous  world  had  in  their  observation  slipt  by 
true  Prince,  because  he  came  not  in  pompous 
secular  illustrations;  upon  that  very  stock 
anan  was  nursed  up  in  hope  of  the  Roman 
re/  and  that  hope  made  him  great  in  designs, 
they  being  prosperous  made  his  fortunes  cor- 
»nd  to  his  hopes,  and  he  was  endeared  and  en- 
i  upon  that  fortune  by  the  prophecy  which 
lever  intended  him  by  the  prophet  But  the 
ae  of  the  Roman  monarchy  was  not  great 
gh  for  this  Prince  designed  by  the  old  pro- 
u  And  therefore  it  was  not  without  the  in- 
ce  of  a  divinity,  that  his  predecessor,  Augustus, 

SoeUm.  in  Vita  Ve«p.  Vide  etiaxn  Ciceron.  dc  Divin. 
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about  the  time  of  Christs  nativity,  refased  to  be 
called  Lord/  Possibly  it  was  to  entertain  the 
people  with  some  hopes  of  restitution  of  their 
liberties,  till  be  had  griped  the  monarchy  with  a 
stricter  and  faster  hold:  but  the  Christians  were 
apt  to  believe,  that  it  was  upon  the  prophecy  of  a 
Sybil  foretelling  the  birth  of  a  greater  Prince,  to 
whom  all  the  world  should  pay  adoration.  And 
that  the  Prince  was  about  that  time  bom  in  Jodsea, 
the  oracle  which  was  dumb  to  Augustus's  questioD, 
told  him  unasked,  the  devil  having  no  tongae  per- 
mitted him,  but  once  to  proclaim,  that  **  an  Hebrew 
child  was  his  lord  and  enemy.'*  * 

3.  At  the  birth  of  which  child  there  was  an  uni- 
versal peace  through  aiU  the  world.  For  then  it 
was  that  Augustus  Cassar,  having  composed  all  the 
wars  of  the  world,  did  the  third  time  cause  the 
gates  of  Janus's  temple  to  be  shut :  and  this  peace 
continued  for  twelve  years,'  even  till  the  extreme 
old  age  of  the  prince,  until  rust  had  sealed  the 
temple  doors,  which  opened  not  until  the  sedition 
of  the  Athenians  and  the  rebellion  of  the  Daciaos 
caused  Augustus  to  arm.  For  he  that  was  bom 
was  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  came  to  reconcile 
God  with  man,  and  man  with  his  brother ;  and  to 
make,  by  the  sweetness  of  his  example,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  a  holy  doctrine,  such  happy  atonements 
between  disagreeing  natures,  such  confederatioD» 
and  societies  between  enemies,  that '  the  wolf  and 
the  lamb  should  lie  down  together,  and  a  little 
child,'  boldly  and  without  danger '  put  his  finger  in 
the  nest  and  cavern  of  an  asp/  *    And  it  could  be 

'  Orosius,  lib.  vi.  c.  22. 

^  Sudias,  in  histor.  Verb.  Augustus. 

3  Orosius.  ^  Isa.  zL  e,  8. 
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DO  less  than  miraculous,  that  so  great  a  body  as 
the  Roman  empire,  consisting  of  so  many  parts, 
whose  constitutions  were  differing,  their  humours 
contrary,  their  interests  contradicting  each  other's 
greatness,  and  all  these  violently  oppressed  by  an 
usurping  power,  should  have  no  limb  out  of  joint, 
not  so  much  as  an  aching  tooth  or  a  rebelling 
humour  in  that  huge  collection  of  parts  :  but  so  it 
seemed  good  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  by  so  great  and 
good  a  symbol  to  declare  not  only  the  greatness, 
but  the  goodness  of  the  Prince  that  was  then  born 
in  Judsea,  the  Lord  of  all  the  world. 

4.  But  because  the  heavens,  as  well  as  the  earth, 
are  his  creatures,  and  do  serve  him,  at  his  birth  he 
received  a  sign  in  heaven  above,  as  well  as  in  the 
sarth  beneath,  as  an  homage  paid  to  their  common 
Lord.  For  as  certain  'shepherds  were  keeping 
nratch  over  their  flocks  by  night,*  near  that  part 
nrhere  Jacob  did  use  to  feed  his  cattle  when  he  was 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
Rame  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  them.*  Needs  must  the  shepherds  be 
afraid,  when  an  angel  came  arrayed  in  glory,  and 
clothed  their  persons  in  a  robe  of  light,  great 
enough  to  confound  their  senses  and  scatter  their 
understanding^.  But  '  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not,  for  I  bring  unto  you  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord.'  The  shepherds  needed  not  be 
invited  to  go  see  this  glorious  sight ;  but  lest  their 
fancy  should  rise  up  to  an  expectation  of  a  prince 
as  externally  glorious  as  might  be  hoped  for  upon 
the  consequence  of  so  glorious  an  apparition,  the 
angel,  to  prevent  the  mistake,  told  them  of  a  sign, 

VOL,    I.  L 
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which  indeed  was  no  other  than  the  thing  sign' 
fied ;  but  yet  was  therefore  a  sign,  because  it  wi 
so  remote  from  the  common  probability  and  es 
pectation  of  such  a  birth,  that  by  being  a  mirack 
so  great  a  Prince  should  be  bom  so  poorly,  it  hi 
came  an  instrument  to  signify  itself  and  all  th 
other  parts  of  mysterious  consequence.  For  th 
angel  said,  '  This  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you,  y* 
shall  find  the  babe  wrapt  in  swaddling  clothes,  lyiDf 
in  a  manger.'  , 

6.  But  as  light,  when  it  first  begins  to  gild  th 
east,  scatters  indeed  the  darknesses  from  the  earth 
but  ceases  not  to  increase  its  flame  till  it  hath  m|id< 
perfect  day  ;  so  it  happened  now  in  this  apparitioi 
of  the  angel  of  light.  He  appeared,  and  told  bs 
message  and  did  shine ;  but  the  light  arose  bighe 
and  higher,  till  midnight  was  as  bright  as  mid-day 
For'  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitodi 
of  the  heaTenly  host :'  and  after  the  angel  hadtok 
his  message  in  plain  song,  the  whole  chorus  joinet 
in  descant,  and  sang  an  hymn  to  the  tune  and  teM 
of  heaven,  where  glory  is  paid  to  God  in  etemt 
and  never-ceasing  offices,  ]and  whence  good  wU 
descends  upon  men  in  perpetual  and  never-stop 
ping  torrents.  Tiieir  song  was, '  Glory  be  to  Goi 
on  high,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men. 
By  this  song  not  only  referring  to  the  Strang) 
peace  which  at  that  time  put  all  the  world  in  em 
but  to  the  great  peace  which  this  new-bom  PriiM 
should  make  between  his  Father  and  all  mankind 

6.  As  soon  as  these  blessed  choristers  had  uni 
their  Christmas  carol  and  taught  the  church  t 
hymn  to  put  into  her  offices  for  ever,  in  the  anniw 
sary  of  this  festivity,  the  angels  returned  into  bei 
ven,  and  the  shepherds  went  to  Bethlehem,  to  k 

'  P.  Orosius. 
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this  thing  which  the  Lord  had  made  known  unto 
them.  And  they  came  with  haste^  and  found 
Mary  and  Joseph^  and  the  habe  lying  in  a  manger. 
JoBt  OS  the  angel  had  prepared  their  expectation, 
they  found  the  narrative  verified,  and  saw  the  glory 
and  the  mystery  of  it  by  that  representment  which 
was  made  by  the  heavenly  ministers,  seeing  God 
through  the  veil  of  a  child  s  flesh,  the  heir  of  hea- 
ven wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  a  person 
to  whom  the  angels  did  minister  laid  in  a  manger : 
and  they  beheld,  and  wondered,  and  worshipp^. 

7.  But  as  precious  liquor  warmed  and  height- 
ened by  a  flame  first  crowns  the  vessel,  and  then 
dances  over  its  brim  into  tlie  fire,  increasing  the 
canse  of  its  own  motion  and  extravagancy ;  so  it 
happened  to  the  shepherds,  whose  hearts  being 
filled  with  the  oil  of  gladness  up  unto  the  brim, 
the  joy  ran  over,  as  being  too  big  to  be  confined  in 
their  own  breasts,  and  did  communicate  itself, 
glowing  greater  by  such  dissemination  :  for  '  when 
they  had  seen  i^  they  made  known  abroad  the 
lajring  which  was  told  them  concerning  this  child. 
And  (as  well  they  might)  all  that  heard  it  won- 
dered.' But  Mary,  having  first  changed  her  joy 
into  wonder,  turned  her  wonder  into  entertainments 
of  the  mystery,  and  the  mystery  into  fruition  and 
cohabitation  with  it :  for  'Mary  kept  all  these  say- 
ings, and  pondered  them  in  her  heart'  And  the 
shepherds,  having  seen  what  the  angels  did  upon 
die  publication  of  the  news,  which  less  concerned 
them  than  us,  had  learned  their  duty,  to  sing  an 
hoDOor  to  God  for  the  nativity  of  Christ :  for  '  the 
shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  'praising  God 
fer  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen,  as 
it  was  told  unto  them.' 

l2 
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8.  But  the  angels  bad  told  the  shepherds  that 
the  nativity  was  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  untoaU 
people  :'  and,  that '  the  heavens  might  declare  the 
glory  of  God^  and  the  firmament  show  his  handy 
work/  this  also  was  told  abroad  even  to  the  Gentiles 
by  a  sign  from  heaven,  by  the  message  of  a  star.  For 
there  was  a  prophecy  of  Balaam  famous  in  all  tbe 
eastern  country,  and  recorded  by  M oses^ '  there  shall 
come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  arise  ont 
of  Israel :  out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
have  dominion/ '    Which,  although  in  its  first  sense 
it  signified  David,  who  was  the  conqueror  of  tbe 
Moabites ;  yet,  in  its  more  mysterious  and  chiefly 
intended  sense,  it  related  to  the  Son  of  David.   And 
in  expectation  of  the  event  of  this  prophecy,  the 
Arabians,  the    sons    of  Abraham    by  Ketarah, 
whose  portion  given  by  their  patriarch  was  goU, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh,  who  were  great  lovras  of 
astronomy,  did,  with  diligence,  expect  the  revelation 
of  a  mighty  prince  in  Judaea  at  such  a  time  wheo 
a  miraculous  and  extraordinary  star  should  appear/ 
And  '  therefore,  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethleheo 
of  Judaea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  there 
came  wise  men,'  inspired  by  God,  taught  by  art, 
and  pereuaded  by  prophecy, '  from  the  east  to  Jeru- 
salem, saying.  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  king  of 
the  Jews  P  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and 
are  come  to  worship  him.'  The  Greeks  suppose  tUs, 
which  was  called  a  star,  to  have  been  indeed  an  aagd 
in  a  pillar  of  fire,  and  the  semblance  of  altar; 
and  it  is  made  the  more  likely,  by  coming  aiMi 
standing  directly  over  the  humble  roof  of  his  nati- 
vity, which  is  not  discernible  in  the  station  oft 

'  Num.  xxiv.  17* 

'  Epiphan.  in  Expos.  Fid.  Cath.  c  8. 
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hoogh  it  be  supposed  to  be  lower  than  the 
'  the  moon.  To  which  if  we  add,  that  they 
AW  it,  (so  far  as  we  know,)  and  that  it  ap- 
i  as  it  were  by  voluntary  periods,  it  will  not 
y  improbable  but  that  it  might  be  like  the 
that  went  before  the  sons  of  Israel  in  a  pillar 
i  by  night ;  or  rather  like  the  little  shining 
sitting  upon  the  bodies  of  Probus,  Tharacus 
kndronius,  martyrs,  when  their  bodies  were 
ed  for,  in  the  days  of  Diocletian,  and  pointed 
those  bright  angels. 

This  star  did  not  trouble  Herod,  till  the  Le- 
16  princes  expounded  the  mysteriousness  of 
1  said  it  declared  a  king  to  be  bom  in  Jewry, 
Bt  the  star  was  his,  not  applicable  to  any  sig- 
ion  but  of  a  king's  birth.  And  therefore 
igh  it  was  no  prodigy  nor  comet,  foretelling 
es,  plagues,  war,  and  death,  ^  but  only  the 
'  birth  of  a  most  excellent  Prince;  yet  it 
[it  afTrightment  to  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem, 
hen  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these  things, 
9  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him.  And 
Dg  that  the  question  of  the  kingdom  was  now 
pate,  and  an  heir  sent  from  heaven  to  lay 
oge  to  it,  who  brought  a  star  and  the  learning 

east  with  him  for  evidence  and  probation  of 
le,  Herod  thought  there  was  no  security  to 
irped  possession,  unless  he  could  rescind  the 
IS  of  heaven,  and  reverse  the  results  and 
1  counsels  of  predestination.  And  he  was 
ed  to  venture  it,  first  by  craft,  and  then  by 
ce. 

And  first,  he  calls  the  chief  priests  and 

terrif  miitaiitein  regna  Cometem.  Chalcidiiu  in  Timanim 
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scribes  of  the  people  together^  and  demanded  of 
them  where  Christ  should  be  bom ;  and  found  by 
their  joint  determination,  that  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
was  the  place  designed  by  ancient  prophecy  and 
God's  decree.  Next  he  enquired  of  the  wise  men 
concerning  the  star,  but  privily  what  time  it  ap- 
peared. For  the  star  had  not  motion  circular  and 
regular,  by  the  laws  of  nature  ;'*  but  it  so  guided 
the  wise  men  in  their  journey,  that  it  stood  when 
they  stood,  moved  not  when  they  rested,  and  went 
forward  when  they  were  able,  making  no  more  hiiste 
than  they  did,  who  carried  much  of  the  bdsiiless 
and  employment  of  the  star  along  with  them.  But 
when  Herod  was  satisfied  in  his  questions,  he  seat 
them  to  Bethlehem,  with  instructions  to  search  dili- 
gently for  the  young  child,  and  bring  him  word, 
pretending  that  he  would  come  and  worship  bim 
also. 

11.  The  wise  men  prosecuted  the  business  of 
their  journey,  and  'having  heard  the  king,  they  de- 
parted, and  the  star  (which  as  it  seems  attended  their 
motion)  went  before  them  until  it  came  and  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was ;  where,  when  they 
saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy.* 
Such  a  joy  as  is  usual  to  wearied  travellers  when 
they  are  entering  into  their  inn ;  such  a  joy  as 
when  our  hopes  and  greatest  longings  are  layii^ 
hold  upon  the  proper  objects  of  their  desires;  a 
joy  of  certainty  immediately  before  the  possession : 
for  that  is  the  greatest  joy,  which  possesses  befbie 
it  is  satisfied,  and  rejoices  with  a  joy  not  abated  by 
the  surfeits  of  possession,  but  heightened  with  all 
the  apprehensions  and  fancies  of  hope,  and  the 

'  Leo.  Serm.  iv.  de  Epiphan. 
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meighboorhood  of  fruition ;  a  joy  of  nature^  of 
wonder,  and  of  religion.  And  now  their  hearts  la- 
boured with  a  throng  of  spirits  and  passions,  and 
ran  into  the  house  to  the  embracement  of  Jesus 
even  before  their  feet.  But '  when  they  were  come 
into  the  house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary 
his  mother.'  And  possibly  their  expectation  was 
something  lessened,  and  their  wonder  heightened, 
when  they  saw  their  hope  empty  of  pomp  and 
gaiety,  the  great  King's  throne  to  be  a  manger,  a 
stable  to  his  chamber  of  presence,  a  thin  court, 
and  no  ministers,  and  the  King  himself  a  pretty 
babe ;  and,  but  that  he  had  a  star  over  his  head. 
Bathing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  common  con- 
dition of  children,  or  to  excuse  him  from  the  mi- 
series of  a  poor  and  empty  fortune. 

12.  This  did  not  scandalize  those  wise  persons, 
but  being  convinced  by  that  testimony  from  bea- 
ten, and  the  union  of  all  circumstances,  they  fell 
down  and  worshipped  him,  afler  the  manner  of  the 
Easterlings  when  they  do  veneration  to  their  kings ; 
aot  with  an  empty  Ave  and  gay  blessing  of  fine 
wordsy  but  they  bring  presents,  and  come  into  his 
ooorts :  for  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures, 
they  presented  unto  him  gifts,  gold,  frankincense, 
md  myrrh.    And  if  these  gifts  were  mysterious 
beyond  the  acknowledgment  of  him  to  be  the  King 
of  the  Jews,  and  Christ  that  should  come  into  the 
world  ;'  frankincense  might  signify  him  to  be  ac- 
knowledged a  God,  myrrh  to  be  a  man,  and  gold 
U>  be  a  king.    Unless  we  choose  by  gold  to  signify 
the  acts  of  mercy;  by  myrrh,  the  chastity  of  our 
minds  and  purity  of  our  bodies,  to  the  incorruption 

'  8.  Aminos,  in  2  Lne.  6.     Leo.  Ser.  de  Epiph.    Theophyl. 
bMitt.2.    S.  Benyyrd.  in Semu  29de  Epiph. 
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of  which  myrrh  is  especially  instrumental ;  and 
by  incense  we  intend  our  prayers, '  as  the  most  apt 
presents  and  oblations  to  the  nonour  and  sendee  of 
this  young  King.    But  however  the  fancies  of  re- 
ligion may  represent  variety  of  ideas,  the  act  of 
adoration  was  direct  and  religious ;  and  the  mynh 
was  medicinal  to  his  tender  body  ;  the  incense  pos- 
sibly no  more  than  was  necessary  in  a  stable,  the 
first  throne  of  his  humility ;  and  the  gold  was  a 
good  antidote  against  the  present  indigencies  of 
his  poverty  :  presents  such  as  were  used  in  all  the 
Levant,  (especially  in  Arabia  and  Saba,  to  which 
the  growth  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  was  proper,) 
in  their  addresses  to  their  God  and  to  their  king, 
and  were  instruments  with  which,  under  the  veil 
of  flesh,  they  worshipped  the  eternal  Word ;  the 
wisdom  of  God  under  infant  innocency,  the  al- 
mighty power  in  so  great  weakness,  and  under  the 
lowness  of  human  nature,  the  altitude  of  majealj 
and  the  infinity  of  divine  glory.     And  so  was  veri- 
fied the  prediction  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  under  the 
type  of  the  son  of  the  prophetess :  '  Before  a  child 
shall  have  knowledge  to  cry,  my  father  and  my 
mother,  he  shall  take  the  spoil  of  Damascus  and 
Samaria  from  before  the  king  of  Assyria.'* 

13.  When  they  had  paid  the  tribute  of  their 
offerings  and  adoration,  'being  warned  in  that 
sleep  by  an  angel  not  to  return  to  Herod,  tbey 
returned  into  their  own  country  another  way:' 
where  (having  been  satisfied  with  the  pleasures  of 
religion,  and  taught  by  that  rare  demonstrataoa 
which  was  made  by  Christ,  how  man's  happine* 
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aothiDg  at  all  consist  in  the  affluence  of 
Uy  possessions^  or  the  tumours  of  honour ; 
ig  seen  the  eternal  Son  of  God  poor  and  weak^ 
unclothed  of  all  exterior  ornaments)  they 
meed  the  world,  and  retired  empty  into  the 
les  of  religion  and  the  delights  of  philosophy. 


Ad.  section  IV. 

derations  upon  the  apparition  of  the  Angels  to 
the  Shepherds. 

Whbn  .  the  angels  saw  that  come  to  pass 
)  Gahriel,  the  great  embassador  of  God^  had 
red,  that  which  had  been  prayed  for  and  ex- 
d  four  thousand  years,  and  that  by  the  me- 
»f  this  new-bom  Prince  their  younger  brethren 
nferiors  in  the  order  of  intelligent  creatures 
now  to  be  redeemed,  that  men  should  par- 
tbe  glories  of  their  secret  habitations,  and 
d  fill  up  those  void  places  which  the  fall  of 
*er  and  the  third  part  of  the  stars  had  made ; 
joy«  was  great  as  their  understanding,  and 
mountains  did  leap  with  joy  because  the  val- 
were  filled  with  benediction  and  a  fruitful 
sr  from  heaven.  And  if  at  the  *  conversion 
e  sinner  there  is  jubilation*  and  a  festival  kept 
ng  the  angels ;'  how  great  shall  we  imagine 
ejoicing  to  be,  when  salvation  and  redemption 
ent  to  all  the  world !  But  we  also,  to  whom 
oj  did  more  personally  relate,  (for  they  re- 
1  for  our  sakes,)  should  learn  to  estimate  the 
done  us,  and  believe  there  is  something  very 
)rdinary  in  the  piety  and  salvation  of  a  man^ 
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when  the  angels,  who  in  respect  of  us  are  tincoii- 
cemed  in  the  communications,  rejoice  with  the 
joy  of  conquerors,  or  persons  suddenly  ransomed 
from  tortures  and  death. 

2.  But  the  angels  also  had  other  motions:  iot 
besides  the  pleasures  of  that  joy  which  they  had 
in  beholding  human  nature  so  highly  exalted,  and 
that  God  was  man,  and  man  was  God ;  they  were 
transported  with  admiration  at  the  ineffable  coun- 
sel of  God  s  predestination,  prostrating  themsdves 
with  adoration  and  modesty,  seeing  God  so  horn- 
bled,  and  man  so  changed,  and  so  full  of  charity, 
that  God  stooped  to  the  condition  of  man,  and  mta 
was  inflamed  beyond  the  love  of  seraphims,  and 
was  made  more  knowing  than  chembims,  more 
established  than  thrones,  more  happy  than  all  the 
orders  of  angels.  The  issue  of  this  considentioi 
teaches  us  to  learn  their  charity,  and  to  exteml- 
nate  all  the  intimations  and  beginnings  of  enfy, 
that  we  may  as  much  rejoice  at  the  good  of  otben 
as  of  ourselves :  for  then  we  love  good  for  Godi 
sake,  when  we  love  good  wherever  God  hath 
placed  it ;  and  that  joy  is  charitable  which  over- 
flows our  neighbour's  fields,  when  ourselves  are 
unconcerned  in  the  personal  accruments.  For  lo 
we  are  '  made  partakers  of  all  that  fear  God/  wbes 
charity  unites  their  joy  to  ours,  as  it  makes  u 
partakers  of  their  common  sufferings. 

3.  And  now  the  angels,  who  had  adored  the 
holy  Jesus  in  heaven,  come  also  to  pay  their  Imk 
mage  to  him  upon  earth ;  and  laying  aside  tfaor 
flaming  swords,  they  take  into  their  hands  instn- 
ments  of  music,  and  sing,  '  Glory  be  to  God  flt 
high.'  First  signifying  to  us,  that  the  incamatioi 
of  the  holy  Jesus  was  a  very  great  instmmeot  of 
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he  glorification  of  God,  and  those  divine  perfec- 
ions  in  which  he  is  chiefly  pleased  to  communi- 
mXe  himself  to  us,  were  in  nothing  manifested  so 
Doch  as  in  the  mysteriousness  of  this  work.  Se- 
iondly^  and  in  vain  doth  man  satisfy  himself  witli 
xmiplacencies  and  ambitious  designs  upon  earth, 
rhen  be  sees  before  him  God  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
rant,  humble,  and  poor,  and  crying,  and  an  infant, 
oil  of  need  and  weakness. 

4.  But  God  hath  pleased  to  reconcile  his  glory 
iriih  our  eternal  benefit ;  and  that  also  was  part  of 
lie  angels'  song,  '  In  earth  peace  to  men  of  good 
irilL'  For  now  we  need  not  with  Adam  to  fly 
arom  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  saying,  '  I  heard 
liy  voice,  and  I  was  afraid,  and  hid  myself:'  for 
le  from  whom  our  sins  made  us  once  to  fly,  now 
veeps,  and  is  an  infant  in  his  mother's  arms ;  seek- 
ing strange  means  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  hath  for- 
{otlen  all  his  anger,  and  is  swallowed  up  with 
love,  and  encircled  with  irradiations  of  amorous 
iflfections  and  good  will.  And  the  effects  of  this 
pNxl  will  are  not  referred  only  to  persons  of  he- 
rokal  and  eminent  graces  and  operations,  of  vast 
lad  expensive  charities,  of  prodigious  abstinencies, 
of  eremitical  retirements,  of  ascetical  diet,  of  per- 
fect religion,  and  canonized  persons;  but  to  all 
men  of  g^ood  will,  whose  souls  are  hallowed  with 
hdy  purposes  and  pious  desires,  though  the  beau- 
tin  of  Uie  religion  and  holy  thoughts  were  not 
ipent  in  exterior  acts,  nor  called  out  by  the  oppor- 
tanities  of  a  rich  and  expressive  fortune. 

6,  Bui  here  we  know  where  the  seat  and  regi- 
ment of  peace  is  placed,  and  all  of  it  must  pass  by 
01  and  descend  upon  us  as  duty  and  reward.  It 
proceeds  from  the  Word  incarnate,  from  the  Son 
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of  God  undertaking  to  reconcile  us  to  his  Path 
and  it  is  ministered  and  consigned  unto  us 
every  event  and  act  of  providence,  whether  it 
deciphered  in  characters  of  paternal  indulgence, 
of  correction,  or  absolution.  For  that  is  not  pei 
from  above,  to  have  all  things  according  to  < 
human  and  natural  wishes ;  but  to  be  in  favc 
with  God,  that  is  peace :  always  remembering,  ti 
to  be  chastised  by  him  is  not  a  certain  testimo 
of  his  mere  wrath,  but  to  all  his  servants  a  char 
ter  of  love  and  of  paternal  provision,  since  ' 
chastises  every  son  whom  he  receives.'  Whosoe 
seeks  to  avoid  all  this  worJd's  adversity,  can  ne 
find  peace :  but  he  only  who  hath  resolved  all 
affections,  and  placed  them  in  the  heart  of  G 
he  who  denies  his  own  will,  and  hath  killed  m 
love,  and  all  those  enemies  within  that  make  affl 
tions  to  become  miseries  indeed  and  full  of  I 
temess,  he  only  enjoys  this  peace ;  and  in  prop 
tion  to  every  man's  mortification  and  self-den 
so  are  the  degrees  of  his  peace.  And  this  is 
peace  which  the  angel  proclaimed  at  the  em 
ciation  of  that  birth,  which  taught  humility  a 
contempt  of  things  below,  and  all  their  vail 
glories,  by  the  greatest  argument  in  the  woi 
even  the  poverty  of  God  incarnate.  And  if  C 
sent  his  own,  natural,  only-begotten  and  beloi 
Son,  in  all  the  dresses  of  poverty  and  contem 
that  person  is  vain  who  thinks  God  will  love  h 
better  than  he  loved  his  own  Son,  or  that  he  i 
express  his  love  any  other  or  gentler  way  than 
make  him  partaker  of  the  fortune  of  his  eld 
Son.  There  is  one  other  postern  to  the  dwellii 
of  peace,  and  that  is,  '  Good  will  to  men ;'  foi 
much  charity  as  we  have  to  others,  such  a  meas 
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of  peace  also  we  may  enjoy  at  home :  for  peace 
was  proclaimed  only  to  'men  of  good  will/  to 
ftem  that  are  at  peace  with  God  and  all  the 
World. 

6.  But  the  angel  brought  the*  message  to  shep- 
herds, to  persons  simple  and  mean  and  humble, 
persons  likely  to  be  more  apprehensive  of  the 
mystery,  and  less  of  the  scandal  of  the  poverty  of 
the  Messias.  For  they  whose  custom  or  affections 
dwell  in  secular  pomps,  who  are  not  used  by  cha- 
rity or  humility  to  stoop  to  an  evenness  and  con- 
sideration of  their  brethren,  of  equal  natures  though 
of  unequal  fortunes,  are  persons  of  all  the  world 
most  indisposed  and  removed  from  the  under- 
standing of  spiritual  excellencies,  especially  when 
they  do  not  come  clothed  with  advantages  of  the 
world,  and  of  such  beauties  which  they  admire. 
God  himself  in  poverty  comes  in  a  prej  udice  to 
them  that  love  riches;  and  simplicity  is  folly  to 
crafty  persons,*  a  mean  birth  is  an  ignoble  stain, 
^Sgary  is  a  scandal,  and  the  cross  an  unanswer- 
able objection.  But  the  angel's  moral  in  the  cir- 
eamstance  of  his  address,  and  inviting  the  poor 
shepherds  to  Bethlehem,  is,  that  none  are  fit  to 
come  to  Christ  but  those  who  are  poor  in  spirit, 
despisers  of  the  world,  simple  in  their  hearts,  with- 
out craft  and  secular  designs :  and  therefore  nei- 
ther did  the  angel  tell  the  story  to  Herod,  nor  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  whose  ambition  had 
ends  contradictory  to  the  simplicity  and  poverty 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

7.  These  shepherds,  when  they  conversed  with 
angels,  were  '  watching  over  their  flocks  by  night  ;* 

*  Horat.  Senn.  I.  L  Sat  3. 
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no  revellers,  but  in  a  painful  and  dangerous  em- 
ployment, tbe  work  of  an  honest  calling,  securing 
their  folds  ap^ainst  incursions  of  wild  beasts,  whicb 
in  those  countries  are  not  seldom  or  infrequent 
And  Christ,  being  the  great  Shepherd,  (and  possi- 
bly for  the  analogy's  sake  the  sooner  manifested  to 
shepherds,)  hath  made  his  ministers  OTeraeers  of 
their  flocks,  distinguished  in  their  particular  folds, 
and  conveys  the  mysteriousness  of  hia  kingdon 
first  to  the  pastors,  and  by  their  ministry  to  the 
flocks.  But,  although  all  of  them  be  admitted  to 
the  ministry,  yet  those  only  to  the  interior  recesses 
and  nearer  imitations  of  Jesus,  who  are  watchftd 
over  their  flocks,  assiduous  in  their  labours,  pain- 
ful in  their  sufferings,  present  in  the  dangers  of 
the  sheep,  ready  to  interpose  their  persons  and 
sacrifice  their  lives :  these  are  shepherds  who  fint 
converse  with  angels,  and  finally  shall  enter  into 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.  But  besides  this  symbol, 
we  are  taught  in  the  significations  of  tbe  letter, 
that  he  that  is  diligent  in  the  business  of  an  boneit 
calling,  is  then  doing  service  to  God,  and  a  work 
so  pleasing  to  him  who  hath  appointed  tbe  sons  of 
men  to  lal^our,  that  to  these  shepherds  be  made  a 
return  and  recompence  by  the  conversation  of  an 
angel;  and  hath  advanced  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  and  a  mean  employment  to  such  a  testimony 
of  acceptance,  that  no  honest  person,  though  busied 
in  meaner  ofifices,  may  ever  hereafter  in  tbe  estima- 
tion of  Christ's  disciples  become  contemptible. 

8.  The  signs  which  the  angel  gave  to  discover 
the  babe  were  no  marks  of  lustre  and  vanity;  bat 
they  should  find,  1,  a  babe,  2,  swaddled,  3,  lying 
in  a  manger :  the  first,  a  testimony  of  his  humility, 
the  second,  of  his  poverty,  third,  of  bis  incommodity 
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od  aneaaineBfi:  for  Christ  came  to  combat  the 
'hole  body  of  sin,  and  to  destroy  every  province 
f  Satan's  kingdom  ;  for  these  are  direct  antinomies 
) '  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and 
he  pride  of  life/  Against  the  first  Christ  opposed 
iis  hard  and  uneasy  lodging ;  against  the  second, 
be  poorness  of  his  swaddling  bands  and  mantle ; 
jkI  the  third  is  combated  by  the  great  dignation 
ad  descent  of  Christ  from  a  throne  of  majesty  to 
be  state  of  a  sacking  babe.  And  these  are  the 
irst  lessons  he  hath  taught  us  for  our  imitation ; 
rhlch  that  we  may  the  better  do,  as  we  must  take 
tim  for  our  pattern,  so  also  for  our  helper,  and 
iray  to  the  holy  Child,  and  he  will  not  only  teach 
8,  but  also  give  us  power  and  ability. 


THE  PRAY£R. 

O  blessed  and  eternal  Jesu,  at  whose  birth  the  choira  of  an« 
da  sang  pndses  to  God,  and  proclaimed  peace  to  men,  sanctify 
ly  wiU  and  inferior  affections ;  make  me  to  be  within  the  condi- 
ODS  of  peace,  that  1  be  holy  and  mortified,  a  despiser  of  the 
orld,  and  exterior  vanities,  humble  and  diaritable ;  that  by  thy 
aniiait  example  I  may  be  so  fixed  in  the  designs  and  prosecu- 
jtm.  of  the  ends  of  God  and  a  blissful  eternity,  that  I  may  be 
ninoved  with  the  tenors.of  the  world,  unaltered  with  its  allure- 
!ient8  and  seductions,  not  ambitious  of  its  honour,  nor  desirous 
f  its  fulness  and  plenty :  but  make  me  diligent  in  the  employ- 
acDt  thoa  givest  me,  faithftil  in  discharge  of  my  trust,  mo- 
lest in  my  desires,  content  in  the  issues  of  thy  providence :  that 
n  snch  dispositions  1  may  receive  and  entertain  visitations  from 
leaven,  and  revelations  of  the  mysteries  and  blisses  evangelical ; 
that  by  such  directions  I  may  be  brought  into  thy  presence, 
there  to  see  thy  beauties  and  admire  thy  graces,  and  imitate  all 
thy  imitable  excellencies,  and  rest  in  thee  for  ever  in  this  world 
by  the  pcnwverance  of  a  holy  and  comfortable  life,  and  in  the 
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world  to  come  in  the  participation  of  thy  ewential  gloriet  and 
felicities,  O  blessed  and  eternal  Jesu. 


Considerations  upon  the  Epiphany  of  the  hlessti 
Jesus  by  a  Star,  and  the  Adoration  of  Jesus  by  the 
Eastern  Magi, 

1.  God,  who  is  the  universal  Father  of  all  men, 
at  the  nativity  of  the  Messias  gave  notice  of  it  to 
all  the  vrorld,  as  they  were  represented  by  the 
grand  division  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  to  the  Jew- 
ish shepherds  by  an  angel,  to  the  eastern  magi  by 
a  star.  For  the  gospel  is  of  universal  disseminar 
tion,  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  national 
prerogative,  but  catholic  and  diffused.  As  Gods 
love  was^  so  was  the  dispensation  of  it,  without  re- 
spect of  persons  :  for  all  being  included  under  the 
curse  of  sin,  were  to  him  equal  and  indifferent, 
undistinguishable  objects  of  mercy.  And  Jesus, 
descended  of  the  Jews,  was  also  the  expectation  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  therefore  communicated  to  all : 
*  the  grace  of  God'  being  like  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  '  it  hath  appeared  to  all  men,'  *  saith  St.  Paul; 
but  the  conveyances  and  communications  of  it 
were  different  in  the  degrees  of  clarity  and  illustra- 
tion. The  angel  told  the  shepherds  the  story  of 
the  nativity  plainly  and  literally :  the  star  invited 
the  wise  men  by  its  rareness  and  supernatural  ap- 
parition; to  which  also,  as  by  a  footpath,  they 
had  been  led  by  the  prophecy  of  Balaam. 

2.  But  here  first  the  grace  of  God  prevents  as; 

»Tii.iL  II. 
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without  him  we  can  do  nothing :  he  lays  the  first 
stone  in  every  spiritual  building,  and  then  expects 
by  that  strength  he  first  gave  us  that  we  make  the 
superstmcturea.  But  as  a  stone  thrown  into  a 
river  first  moves  the  water,  and  disturbs  its  surface 
into  a  circle,  and  then  its  own  force  wafls  the 
neighbouring  drops  into  a  larger  figure  by  its  pro- 
per weight ;  so  is  the  grace  of  God  the  first  princi- 
ple of  our  spiritual  motion,  and  when  it  moves  us 
into  its  own  figure,  and  hath  actuated  and  enno- 
bled our  natural  powers  by  the  influence  of  that 
first  incentive,  we  continue  the  motion,  and  en- 
large the  progress.  But  as  the  circle  on  the  face  of 
the  waters  grows  weaker  till  it  hath  smoothed  itself 
into  a  natural  and  even  current,  unless  the  force  be 
renewed  or  continued ;  so  does  all  our  natural  en- 
deavour, when  first  set  on  work  by  God's  prevent- 
ing g^race,  decline  to  the  imperfection  of  its  own 
kind,  unless  the  same  force  be  made  energetical 
aod  operative  by  the  continuation  and  renewing  of 
the  same  supernatural  influence. 

3.  And  therefore  the  eastern  magi,  being  first 
laised  up  into  wonder  and  curiosity  by  the  appa- 
rition of  the  star,  were  very  far  from  finding  Jesus 
by  such  general  and  indefinite  significations :  but 
then  the  goodness  of  God's  grace  increased  its 
own  influence ;  for  an  inspiration  from  the  Spirit 
of  God  admonished  them    to  observe  the  star, 
showed  the  star  that  they  might  find  it,  taught 
them  to  acknowledge  it,*  instructed  them  to  un- 
derstand its  purpose,  and  invited  them  to  follow 
it,  and  never  left  them   till  they  had  found   the 
holy  Jesus.    Thus  also  God  deals  with  us,  he 

*  Dedit  inteUectum,  qui  prastit  it  signum.    S.  Leo,  Ser.  1.  de 
Spiph. — *^  He  who  gaire  the  sign  gave  the  understanding  also.** 

VOL.  I.  M 
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gives  us  the  first  grace,  and  adds  the  second ;  he 
enlightens  our  understandings^  and  actuates  our 
faculties,  and  sweetly  allures  us  by  the  propositioD 
of  rewards,  and  wounds  us  with  the  arrows  of  his 
love/  and  inflames  us  with  fire  from  heaven ;  ever 
giving  us  new  assistances,  or  increasing  the  old, 
refreshing  us  with  comforts,  or  arming  us  with 
patience ;  sometimes  stirring  our  affections  by  the 
lights  held  out  to  our  understanding,  sometimes 
bringing  confirmation  to  our  understanding  by 
the  motion  of  our  affections ;  till  by  variety  of 
means  we  at  last  arrive  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  service 
and  entertainments  of  the  holy  Jesus.  Which  we 
shall  certainly  do  if  we  follow  the  invitations  of 
grace,  and  exterior  assistance^,  which  are  given  ns 
to  instruct  us,  to  help  us,  and  to  invite  us,  but  not 
to  force  our  endeavours  and  co-operations.  * 

4.  As  it  was  an  unsearchable  wisdom,  so  it  was 
an  unmeasurable  grace  of  Providence  and  dispen- 
sation which  God  did  exhibit  to  those  wise  men,  to 
them,  as  to  all  men,  disposing  the  ministeries  of 
his  grace  sweetly,  and  by  proportion  to  the  capa- 
cities of  the  person  suscipient.  For  God  called 
the  Gentiles  by  such  means  as  their  customs  and 
learning  had  made  prompt  and  easy.  For  these 
magi  were  great  philosophers  and  astronomers; 
and  therefore  God  sent  a  miraculous  star  to  invite 
and  lead  them  to  a  new  and  more  glorious  light, 
the  lights  of  grace  and  glory.  And  God  so  blessed 
them  in  following  the  star,  to  which  their  innocent 
curiosity  and  national  customs  were  apt  to  lead 
them,  that  their  custom  was  changed  to  grac^  and 
their  learning  heightened  with  inspiration,  and 
God  crowned  all  with  a  spiritual  and  glorioos 
event.    It  was  not  much  unlike,  which  God  did  to 
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the  princes  and  diviners  among  the  Philistines, 
irho  sent  the  ark  back  with  five  golden  emrods  and 
five  golden  mice;  an  act  proportionable  to  the 
custom  and  sense  of  their  nation  and  religion :  yet 
Grod  accepted  their  opinion  and  divination  tS  the 
utmost  end  they  designed  it,  and  took  the  plagues 
df  emrods  and  mice  from  them.  For  oftentimes 
the  custom  or  the  philosophy  of  the  opinions  of  a 
nation  are  made  instrumental,  through  God's  ac- 
ceptance, to  ends  higher  than  they  can  produce  by 
their  own  energy  and  intendment  And  thus  the 
astrological  divinations  of  the  Magi  were  turned 
into  the  order  of  a  greater  design  than  the  whole 
art  could  promise,  their  employment  being  altered 
into  grace,  and  nature  into  a  miracle.  But  then, 
when  the  wise  men  were  brought  by  this  means, 
and  had  seen  Jesus,  then  €rod  takes  ways  more 
immediate  and  proportionable  to  the  kingdom  of 
grace :  the  next  time  God  speaks  to  them  by  an 
angel.  For  so  is  God's  usual  manner  to  bring  us 
to  him ;  first,  by  ways  agreeable  to  us,  and  then  to 
increase,  by  ways  agreeable  to  himself.  And 
whm  he  hath  furnished  us  with  new  capacities,  he 
gives  new  lights  in  order  to  more  perfect  employ- 
ments ;  and,  '  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given  full 
oieasure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and  run- 
ning over ;'  the  eternal  kindness  of  God  being  like 
the  sea,  which  delights  to  run  in  its  old  channel, 
uid  to  fill  the  boUownesses  of  the  earth  which 
itself  hath  made,  and  hath  once  watered. 

6.  This  star,  which  conducted  the  wise  men  to 
B^lehem,  (if  at  least  it  was  properly  a  star,  and 
not  an  angel,)  was  set  in  its  place  to  be  seen  by 
all ;  bat  was  not  observed,  or  not  understood,  nor 
its  message  obeyed,  by  any  but  the  three  wise  men. 

M  2 
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And  indeed,  no  man  hath  can«e  to  complai 
Grod,  as  if  ever  he  would  be  deficient  in  assist! 
necessary  to  bis  service;  but,  first  the  gnu 
God  separates  us  from  the  common  conditic 
incaf^acitj  and  indisposition,  and  then  we  sep 
ourselves  one  from  another  by  the  use  or  negb 
this  grace;  and  God  doing  his  part  to  us, 
cause  to  complain  of  us,  who  neglect  that  wbi 
our  portion  of  the  work.  And  however  even 
issues  and  the  kindnesses  of  God*s  predestini 
and  antecedent  mercy  do  very  mnch  towardi 
making  grace  to  be  effective  of  its  purpose  $  yc 
manner  of  all  those  influences  and  operations  I 
moral,  persuasive,  reasonable,  and  divi«Ue 
concourse  of  various  circumstances^  the  cause 
the  eflfect  are  brought  nearer  and  nearer  in  vai 
suscipients ;  but  not  brought  so  close  togetbeir 
that  God  expects  us  to  do  something  toward 
So  that  we  may  say  with  St.  Paul,  '  It  is  not  I 
the  grace  of  God  that  is  with  me/  And  al 
name  time,  when  by  reason  of  our  co-operatkx 
actuate  and  improve  God's  grace,  and  become 
tinguished  from  other  persons  more  negligent  u 
the  same  opportunities,  God  is  he  who  also 
distinguish  us  by  the  proportions  and  circum 
tiate  applications  of  his  grace  to  every  singuhi 
pacity ;  that  we  may  be  careful  not  to  neglect 
grace,  and  yet  to  return  the  entire  glory  to  Gi 
6.  Although  God,  to  second  the  generous  d 
of  these  wise  personages  in  their  inquiry  afte 
new  prince,  made  the  star  to  guide  them  thr 
the  difficulties  of  their  journey ;  yet,  when 
came  to  Jerusalem,  the  star  disappeared  :  Gc 
resolving  to  try  their  faith,  and  the  activity  of 
desires;  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  God  ii 
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I  of  all  bis  creatures,  and  a  voluntary  dispenser 
js  own  favours,  and  can  as  vrell  take  tbem 
J  as  indulge  them  ;  and  to  engage  them  upon 
use  of  ordinary  means  and  ministeries  when 
are  to  be  bad  :  for  now  the  extraordinary  and 
colous  guide  for  a  time  did  cease,  that  they 
g  at  Jerusalem  might  inquire  of  tbem  whose 
3  and  profession  of  sacred  mysteries  did  oblige 
I  to  publish  the  Messias.  For  God  is  so  great 
rer  of  order,  so  regular  and  certain  an  exactor 
■A  to  use  those  ordinary  ministeries  of  his  own 
>inting,  that  be,  having  used  the  extraordinary 
as  architects  do  frames  of  wood,  to  support  the 
es  till  they  be  built,  takes  them  away  when  the 
c  is  ready,  and  leaves  us  to  those  other  of  his 
Ration,  and  hath  given  such  efficacy  to  these, 

they  are  as  persuasive  and  operative  as  a 
icle ;  and  St  Paul's  sermon  would  convert  as 
y,  as  if  Moses  should  rise  from  the  grave.  And 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  not  only  the 
I  truth,  but  the  same  evidence  and  virtue  also 
had  in  the  midst  of  those  prime  demonstra- 
I  extraordinary  by  miracle  and  prophecy,  if 

were  equally  disposed. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  doctors  of  the 
i^they  asked  confidently,  and  with  great  open- 
»  under  the  ear  and  eye  of  a  tyrant  prince, 
dy  and  timorous,  jealous  and  ambitious, '  Where 
)  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews  ?'  and  so  gave 
ence  of  their  faith,  of  their  magnanimity,  and 
ess  confidence  and  profession  of  it,  and  of  their 
of  the  mystery  and  object,  in  pursuance  of 
;h  they  had  taken  so  troublesome  and  vexatious 
[leys.  And  besides,  that  they  upbraided  the 
lity  and  infidel  baseness  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
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who  Stood  unmoved  and  nnconcerned  bj  all  tl 
circumstances  of  wonder,  and  stirred  not  one  ft 
to  make  inquiry  after  or  to  visit  the  new-bo 
King ;  they  also  teach  us  to  be  open  and  confide 
in  our  religion  and  faith,  and  to  consider  oortfl 
poral,  when  they  once  come  to  contest  a^iainst  c 
religious  interests. 

8.  The  doctors  of  the  Jews  told  the  wise  m 
where  Christ  was  to  be  bom ;  the  magi  they  i 
dress  themselves  with  haste  to  see  him  and  to  m 
ship,  and  the  doctors  themselves  stir  not :  God  ii 
only  serving  himself  with  truth  out  of  the  moot 
of  impious  persons^  but  magnifying  the  recesses 
his  counsel  and  wisdom  and  predestination,  w 
uses  the  same  doctrine  to  g^rify  himself,  and 
confound  his  enemies,  to  save  the  scholars,  and 
condemn  the  tutors,  to  instruct  one,  and  upbn 
the  other ;  making  it  an  instrument  of  faith,  am 
conviction  of  infidelity ;  the  sermons  of  the  dod 
in  such  cases  being  like  the  spoils  of  beavers,  she 
and  silk-worms,  designed  to  clothe  others,  and  i 
made  the  occasions  of  their  own  nakedness,  s 
the  causes  of  their  death.  But  as  it  is  a  deoM 
stration  of  the  divine  wisdom,  so  it  is  of  hum 
folly ;  there  being  no  greater  imprudence  in  1 
world,  than  to  do  others  advantage,  and  to  negl 
our  own.  If  thou  doest  well  unto  thyself,  n 
will  speak  good  of  thee :  *  but  if  thou  beest  lik 
channel  in  a  garden,  through  which  the  water  n 
to  cool  and  moisten  the  herbs,  but  nothing  for 
own  use;  thou  buildest  a  fortune  to  them  op 
tbe  ruins  of  thine  own  house,  while,  'after  t 


'  Pi aga  mortale  die  •!  non  poo  gtuurire,  ViTCte  in  altnil,  el 
•e  tte«o  morire. 
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preaching  to  others,  thou  thyself  dost  hecome  a 
cast  away/ 

9.  When  the  wise  men  departed  from  Jerusalem, 
the  star  again  appeared,  and  they  rejoiced  with 
exceeding  great  joy.  And  indeed  to  new  converts, 
and  persons  in  their  first  addresses  to  the  worship 
of  God,  such  spiritual  and  exterior  comforts  are 
often  indulged;  because,  when  God  judges  them 
to  be  most  necessary,  as  being  invitations  to  duty 
by  the  entertainments  of  our  affections  with  such 
sweetnesses,  which  represent  the  glory  of  the  re- 
ward by  the  antepasts  and  refreshments  dispensed 
even  in  the  ruggedness  of  the  way,  and  incom- 
modities  of  the  journey.  All  other  delights  are 
the  pleasures  of  beasts  or  the  sports  of  children  ; 
these  are  the  antepasts  and  preventions  of  the  full 
feasts  and  overflowings  of  eternity. 

10.  When  they  came  to  Bethlehem,  and  the  star 
pointed  them  to  a  stable,  they  entered  in ;   and 
being  enlightened  with  a  divine  ray  proceeding 
from  the  face    of  the    holy  child,    and    seeing 
through    the    cloud,    and    passing    through    the 
scandal  of  his  mean  lodging  and  poor  condition, 
^y  bowed  themselves  to  the  earth ;  first  giving 
themselves  an  oblation  to  this  great  King,  then 
they  made  offering  of  their  gifts :  for  a  man's  person 
is  first  accepted,  then  his  gift ;  God  first  regarded 
Abel,  and  then  accepted   his  offering.      Which 
we  are  best  taught  to  understand  by  the  present 
instance :  for  it  means  no  more,  but  that  all  our 
outward  services  and  oblations  are  made  accept- 
able by  the  prior  presentation  of  an  inward  sacri- 
fice.   If  we  have  first  presented  ourselves,  then  our 
gift  is  pleasant,  as  coming  but  to  express  the  truth 
of  the  first  sacrifice:  but  if  our  person  be  not  first 
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made  an  holocaust  to  God,  the  lesser  oblations  of 
outward  presents  are  like  sacrifices  without  salt  and 
fire,  nothing  to  make  them  pleasant  or  religions. 
For  all  other  senses  of  this  proposition  charge  upon 
God  the  distinguishing  and  acceptation  of  persons, 
against  which  he  solemnly  protests.  God  regards 
no  man's  person,  but  according  to  the  doing  of  his 
duty:  but  then  God  is  said  first  to  accept  the  per- 
son, and  then  the  gift,  when  the  person  is  first 
sanctified  and  given  to  God  by  the  tows  and  habits 
of  a  holy  life,  and  then  all  the  actions  of  his  rdi- 
gion  are  homogeneal  to  their  principle,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  acceptation  of  the  man. 

11.  These  magi  presented  to  the  holy  babe  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh,  protesting  their  faitib  of 
three  articles  by  the  symbolical  oblation :  by  gokl, 
that  he  was  a  king ;  by  incense,  that  he  was  God; 
by  myrrh,  that  he  was  a  man.      And  the  presents 
also  were  representative  of  interior  virtues:  the 
myrrh  signifying  faith,  mortification,  chastity,  com- 
punction, and  all  the  actions  of  the  purgative  way 
of  spiritual   life;    the   incense    signifying    hope, 
prayer,  obedience,  good  intention,  and  all  the  ac- 
tions and  devotions  of  the  illuminative ;  the  giving 
the  gold  representing  love  to  God  and  our  neigb- 
bours,  the  contempt  of  riches,  poverty  of  spirit,  iumI 
all  the  eminencies  and  spiritual  riches  of  the  oni- 
tive  life.    And  these  oblations,  if  we  present  to  the 
holy  Jesus,  both  our  persons  and  our  gills  shall  be 
accepted,  our  sins  shall  be  purged,  our  undc^ 
standings  enlightened,  and  our  wills  united  to  tin 
holy  child,  and  entitled  to  a  communion  of  all  Ui 
glories. 

12.  And  thus  in  one  view  and  two  instances  Gtri 
hath  drawn  all  the  world  to  himself  by  his  Son 
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Fesus,  in  the  instance  of  the  shepherds  and  the 
Arabian  magi,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  learned  and  un- 
eamedy  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  ignoble ;  that  in 
lim  all  nations,  and  all  conditions,  and  all  families, 
isd  all  persons  might  be  blessed;  having  called 
til  by  one  star  or  other,  by  natural  reason  or  by 
he  secrets  of  philosophy,  by  the  revelations  of  the 
jrospely  or  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  by  the  illu- 
ninations  of  the  Spirit,  or  by  the  sermons  and  die- 
ates  of  spiritual  fathers :  and  hath  consigned  this 
eason  to  us,  that  we  must  never  '  appear  before  the 
jord  empty,'  offering  gifts  to  him  by  the  expenses 
}r  by  the  affections  of  charity,  either  the  worship- 
)iog  or  the  oblations  of  religion,  either  the  riches 
»f  the  world  or  the  love  of  the  soul.  For  if  we 
amnot  bring  gold  with  the  rich  Arabians,  we 
nay,  with  the  poor  shepherds,  come  and  '  kiss  the 
Son,  lest  he  be  angry  ;'  and  in  all  cases  come  and 
serve  him  with  fear  and  reverence,'  and  spiritual 
r^oicings. 


THE  PRAYER. 

Most  holy  Jesu,  thou  art  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel,  and 
I  li|^t  to  the  Gentiles,  and  wert  pleased  to  call  the  Gentiles  to 
be  adoration  and  knowledge  of  thy  sacred  person  and  laws, 
ommunicating  the  inesthnable  riches  of  thy  holy  discipline  to 
D,  with  an  universal  undistinguishing  love.  Give  unto  us 
kiriti  dodble,  pious,  prudent,  and  ductile,  that  no  motion  or  in- 
itstioo  of  grace  be  ineffectual,  but  may  produce  excellent 
Kwts  upon  UB,  and  the  secret  whispers  of  thy  Spirit  may  pre- 
kQ  upon  our  affections  in  order  to  piety  and  obedience,  as  cer- 
dnly  as  the  loudest  and  most  clamorous  sermons  of  the  gospeL 
Iteate  in  us  such  excellencies  as  are  fit  to  be  presented  to  thy 
lorious  majesty :  accept  of  the  oblation  of  myself,  and  my  en- 
le  services.    But  be  thou  pleased  to  verify  my  offiving,  and  se- 
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cure  the  poeseanon  to  thyself,  that  the  enemy  may  not  poUate  i 
sacrifice,  or  divide  the  gift,  or  question  the  title ;  but  that  I  n 
be  wholly  thine,  and  for  ever,  clarify  my  understanding,  sand 
my  will,  replenish  my  memory  wiUi  arguments  of  piety ;  tl 
diall  I  present  to  thee  an  oblation  rich  and  precious  as  the  trd 
gift  of  the  Levantine  princes.  Lord,  I  am  thine,  rciject  me  i 
from  thy  favour,  exclude  me  not  from  thy  presence :  dicn  sb 
I  serve  thee  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  partake  of  the  gki 
of  thy  kingdom,  in  which  thou  reignest  gloriously  and  eternal 
Amen. 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Circumcision  of  Jesus,  and  his  Presentation  in 

the  Temple, 

1.  And  now  the  blessed  Saviour  of  the  world 
began  to  do  the  work  of  his  mission  and  our  re- 
demption :  and  because  man  had  prevaricated  all 
the  Divine  commandments^  to  which  all  human 
nature  respectively  to  the  persons  of  several  capa- 
cities was  obliged,  and  therefore  the  whole  nature 
was  obnoxious  to  the  just  rewards  of  its  demerits ; 
first,  Christ  was  to  put  that  nature  he  had  assumed 
into  a  saveable  condition,  by  fulfilling  his  Father's 
preceptive  will ;  and  then  to  reconcile  it  actually, 
by  suffering  the  just  deservings  of  its  prevarications. 
He  therefore  addresses  himself  to  all  the  parts  of 
an  active  obedience;  '  and  when  eight  days  were 
accomplished  for  the  circumcision  of  the  child,  he 
exposed  his  tender  body  to  the  sharpness  of  the 
circumcising  stone,  and  shed  his  blood  in  drops, 
giving  an  earnest  of  those  rivers  which  he  did  after- 
wards pour  out  for  the  cleansing  all  human  nature, 
and  extinguishing  the  wrath  of  (rod. 

2.  He  that  had  no  sin,  nor  was  conceived  by  na- 
tural generation,  could  have  no  adherences  to  his 
Bool  or  body  which  needed  to  be  pared  away  by  a 
rite,  and  cleansed  by  a  mystery.  Neither  indeed 
do  we  find  it  expressed,  that  circumcision  was 
ordained  for  abolition  or  pardon  of  original  sin,'  (it 
it  indeed  presumed  so,)  but  it  was  instituted  to  be 

'  £u86b.  lib.  ix.  c.  22.  Pnspar.  Evangel. 
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a  seal  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  Abraham,  and 
Abraham's  posterity,  '  a  seal  of  the  righteousnesB 
of  faith ;  and  therefore  was  not  improper  for  him 
to  suffer  who  was  the  child  of  Abraham,  and  who 
was  the  Prince  of  the  covenant,  and  '  the  author 
and  finisher  of  that  faith,'  which  was  consigned 
to  Abraham  in  circumcision.  But  so  mysterious 
were  all  the  actions  of  Jesus,  that  this  one  served 
many  ends : — for  1,  It  gave  demonstration  of  the 
verity  of  human  nature ;  2,  So  he  began  to  fuUl 
the  law ;  3,  And  took  from  himself  the  scandal  of 
uncircumcision,  which  would  eternally  have  preju- 
diced the  Jews  against  his  entertainment  and  com- 
munion: 4,  And  then  he  took  upon  him  that 
name  which  declared  him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  which  as  it  was  consummate  in  the  blood 
of  the  cross,  so  was  it  inaugurated  in  the  blood  of 
circumcision.  For  '  when  the  eight  days  were  ac- 
complished for  circumcising  the  child,  his  name 
was  called  Jesus.' 

3.  But  this  holy  family,  who  had  laid  up  their 
joys  in  the  eyes  and  heart  of  God,  longed  till  they 
might  be  permitted  an  address  to  the  temple,  that 
there  they  might  present  the  holy  babe  unto  his 
Father;  and  indeed  that  he,  who  had  no  other, 
might  be  brought  to  his  own  house.  For  although, 
while  he  was  a  child  he  did  differ  nothing  from  a  ser- 
vant, yet  he  was  the  Lord  of  the  place :  it  was  his 
'  Father's  house,'  and  he  was  '  the  Lord  of  all.'  And 
therefore, '  when  the  days  of  the  purification  wereae- 
complished,  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  to  pie- 
sent  him  to  the  Lord/  to  whom  he  was  holy,  as  be- 
ing the  first  bom ; '  the  first  bom  of  his  mother,  tbe 
only  begotten  Son  of  his  Father,  and  the  first  horn 
of  every  creature.'  And  they '  did  with  him  accord- 
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the  law  of  Moses,  offering  a  pair  of  turtle- 
for  his  redemption. 

)nt  there  was  no  public  act  about  this  holy 
but  it  was  attended  by  something  miraculous 
ctraordinary.  And  at  this  instant  the  Spirit 
d  directed  a  holy  person  into  the  temple,  that 
ght  feel  the  fulfilling  of  a  prophecy  made  to 
If,  that  he  might '  before  his  death  behold  the 
\  Christ/  and  embrace  '  the  glory  and  conso- 
of  Israel  and  the  light  of  the  Gentiles/  in  his 
For  old  '  Simeon  came  by  the  Spirit  into 
mple,  and  when  the  parents  brought  in  the 
Jesus,  then  took  he  him  up  in  his  arms,  and 
d  God,  and  prophesied,  and  spake  glorious 
\  of  that  child,  and  sad  things  and  glorious 
ming  his  mother :  that  the  '  child  was  set  for 
nng  and  falling  of  many  in  Israel,  for  a  sign 
hould  be  spoken  against;*  and  the  bitterness 
t  contradiction  should '  pierce  the  heart*  of  the 
virgin-mother  like  a  sword,  that  her  joy  at  the 
it  accidents  might  be  attempered  with  present 
tion  of  her  future  trouble,  and  the  excellent 
r  of  being  the  mother  of  God  might  be 
led  with  the  reward  of  martyrdom,  and  a  mo- 
love  be  raised  up  to  an  excellency  great 
^h  to  make  her  suffer  the  bitterness  of  being 
ixed  with  his  love  and  sorrow  as  with  a 
I. 

But  old  Anna  the  prophetess  came  also  in, 
f  years  and  joy,  and  found  the  reward  of  her 
prayers  and  fasting  in  the  temple :  the  long- 
d-for  redemption  of  Israel  was  now  in  the  tem- 
ind  she  saw  with  her  eyes  the  light  of  the  world, 
leir  of  heaven,  the  long-looked-for  Messias, 
1  the  nations  had  dedred  and  expected  till 
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their  hearts  were  faints  and  their  eyes  dim  with 
looking  further,  and  apprehending  greater  dis- 
tances. She  also  prophesied,  and  '  ga?e  thanb 
unto  the  Lord.'  fiut '  Joseph  and  his  mother  msr- 
velled  at  those  things  which  were  spoken  of  him.* 


Ad.  section  V. 

Considerations  upon  the  Circumcision  of  the  Ho!) 

Child  Jesus, 

1.  'When  eight  days  were  come/  the  hdjr 
Jesus  was  circumcised,  and  shed  the  first-fmiti 
of  his  blood,  offering  them  to  God  like  the  prdi- 
bation  of  a  sacrifice,  and  earnest  of  the  great  ten 
of  effusion  designed  for  his  passion :  not  for  tke 
expiation  of  any  stain  himself  hath  contracted,  fa 
he  was  spotless  as  the  face  of  the  son,  and  bid 
contracted  no  wrinkle  from  the  aged  and  polluted 
brow  of  Adam ;  but  it  was  an  act  of  obedience, 
and  yet  of  choice  and  voluntary  susception,  to 
which  no  obligation  had  passed  upon  him  in  Ae 
condition  of  his  own  person.  For  as  he  was  in- 
cluded in  the  verge  of  Abraham's  posterity,  and 
had  put  on  the  common  outside  of  his  nation,  bif 
parents  had  intimation  enough  to  pass  upon  hiD 
the  sacrament  of  the  national  covenant,  and  it  be- 
came an  act  of  excellent  obedience :  but  became 
he  was  a  person  extraordinary,  and  exempt  froB 
the  reasons  of  circumcision,  and  himself  in  penon 
was  to  give  period  to  the  rite,  therefore  it  was  an 
act  of  choice  in  him ;  and  in  both  the  capacitifli 
becomes  a  precedent  of  duty  to  us,  in  the  first  of 
obedience,  in  the  second  of  humility. 
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2.  Bat  it  is  considerable,  that  the  holy  Jesus, 
who  might  have  pleaded  his  exemption,  especially 
in  a  matter  of  pain  and  dishonour,  yet  chose  that 
way  which  was  more  severe  and  regular ;  so  teach- 
ing os  to  be  strict  in  our  duties,  and  sparing  in  the 
rights  of  privilege  and  dispensation.    We  pretend 
erery  indisposition  of  body  to  excuse  us  from 
penal  duties,  from  fasting,  from  going  to  church ; 
and  instantly  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  sapng, 
'  God  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice :'  so  mak- 
ing ourselves  judges  of  our  own  privileges,  in  which 
coDunonly  we  are  parties  against  God,  and  there- 
fore likely  to  pass  unequal  sentence.    It  is  not  an 
easy  argument  that  will  bring  us  to  the  severities 
and  rigours  of  duty,  but  we  snatch  at  occasions  of 
cti^iensation  ;  and  therefore  possibly  may  mistake 
the  justice  of  the  opportunities  by  the  importuni- 
ties of  our  desires.     However,  if  this  too  much 
eaaness  be  in  any  case  excusable  from  sin,  yet  in 
all  cases  it  is  an  argument  of  infirmity ;  and  the 
regular  observation  of  the  commandmentis  the  surer 
way  to  perfection.    For  not  every  inconvenience 
of  body  is  fit  to  be  pleaded  against  the  inconveni- 
ence of  losing  spiritual  advantages,  but  only  such 
ifhich  upon  prudent  account  does  intrench  upon 
the  laws  of  charity ;  or  such  whose  consequent  is 
likely  to  be  impediment  of  a  duty  in  a  greater  de- 
gree of  loss  than  the  present  omission.    For  the 
spirit  being  in  many  perfections  more  eminent 
than  the  body,  all  spiritual  improvements  have  the 
same  proportions :  so  that  if  we  were  just  estima- 
tors of  things,  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  a  great 
incommodity  to  the  body  which  we  mean  to  prevent 
by  the  loss  of  a  spiritual  benefit,  or  the  omission  of 
a  duty.    He  were  very  improvident,  who  would 
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lose  a  finger  for  the  good  husbandry  of  saving  a 
dacat;  and  it  would  be  an  unhandsome  excuse 
from  the  duties  of  repentance  to  pretend  care  of 
the  body.  The  proportions  and  degrees  of  thtt 
are  so  nice  and  of  so  difficult  determination,  thit 
men  are  more  apt  to  untie  the  girdle  of  disciplioe 
with  the  loose  hands  of  dispensation  and  excuse^ 
than  to  strain  her  too  hard  by  the  strictures  and 
bindings  of  severity :  but  the  error  were  the  sorer 
on  this  side. 

3.  The  blessed  Jesus  refused  not  the  signaUue 
of  this  bloody  covenant,  though  it  were  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sinner,  and  did  sacramentally  resdod 
the  impure  relics  of  Adam,  and  the  contractions  of 
evil  customs :  which  was  the  greatest  descent  of 
humility  that  is  imaginable,  that  he  should  pot 
himself  to  pain  to  be  reckoned  amongst  sinncn^ 
and  to  have  their  sacraments  and  their  proteitt- 
tions,  though  his  innocence  was  purer  than  the 
flames  of  cherubim.  But  we  use  arts  to  seen 
more  righteous  than  we  are,  desiring  rather  to  be 
accounted  holy  than  to  be  so;  as  thinking  the 
vanity  of  reputation  more  useful  to  us  than  the 
happiness  of  a  remote  and  far-distant  eternity* 
But  if  (as  it  is  said)  circumcision  was  ordained, 
besides  the  signing  of  the  covenant,  to  abolish  tlie 
guilt  of  original  sin,  we  are  willing  to  confess  thtt; 
it  being  no  act  of  humiliation  to  confess  a  criae 
that  all  the  world  is  equally  guilty  of,  that  ooaM 
not  be  avoided  by  our  timeliest  industry^  and  tU 
serves  us  for  so  many  ends  in  the  excuse  and  mii- 
oration  of  our  actual  impieties :  in  that  as  Diogeaei 
trampled  upon  Plato's  pride  with  a  greater  fketa- 
ousness  and  humourous  ostentation ;  so  we  do  with 
original  sin,  declaim  against  it  bitterly,  to  save  the 
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I  harmless,  and  are  free  in  the  publication  of 
;hat  we  may  be  instructed  how  to  conceal  the 
L  The  blessed  Jesus  had  in  him  no  princi- 
r  sin,  original  nor  actual,  and  therefore  this 
nation  of  his,  in  submitting  himself  to  the 
y  covenant  of  circumcision,  which  was  a 
express,  and  sacramental  abscission  of  it,  was 
t  of  glorious  humility :  yet  our  chai^ping  of 
[ves  so  promptly  with  Adam's  fault,  whatever 
it  may  have  in  the  strictness  of  theology, 
^Jorntan)  but  an  ill  end  in  morality ;  and  so 
'  consider  it,  without  any  reflection  upon  the 
le  question. 

Por  though  the  fall  of  Adam  lost  to  him  all 
supernatural  assistances  which  God  put  into 
atnre  by  way  of  grace ;  yet  it  is  by  accident 
^e  are  more  prone  to  many  sins  than  we  are 
toe.  Adam's  sin  did  discompose  his  under- 
ing  and  affections;  and  every  sin  we  do  does 
nake  us  more  unreasonable,  more  violent, 
sensual,  more  apt  still  to  the  multiplication 
I  same  or  the  like  actions.  The  first  rebel- 
f  the  inferior  faculties  against  the  will  and 
standing,  and  every  victory  the  flesh  gets 
he  spirit,  makes  the  inferior  insolent,  strong, 
Ituous,  domineering  and  triumphant  upon 
roportionable  ruins  of  the  spirit,  blinding 
eason,  and  binding  our  will:  and  all  these 
ions  of  our  powers  are  increased  by  the  per- 
l  ill  customs,  and  false  principles,  and  ridicu- 
liises  of  the  world :  which  makes  the  latter 
3  be  worse  than  the  former,*  unless  some  other 

'  Porphyr,  lib.  iv.  de  Non  esu  animalinm. 
,.   I.  N 
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inclined  to  love  them  than  to  disrepute  i 
and  if  we  disobey  tbenii  it  is  when  any  injiu 
of  theirs  conies  cross  to  our  natural  desire 
purposes.  But  if  from  our  infancy  we  Ik 
concerning  a  stranger  that  he  is  our  fathc 
frame  our  affections  to  nature^  and  our  nati 
custom  and  education,  and  are  as  apt  to  lov< 
who  is  not,  and  yet  is  said  to  be,  as  him  i 
said  not  to  be,  and  yet  indeed  is  our  ni 
father. 

7.  And  in  sensual  things,  if  God  had 
manded  polygamy  or  promiscuous  concubi 
or  unlimited  ealings  and  drinkings,  it  is  not 
supposed  but  that  we  should  have  been  : 
enough  to  have  obeyed  God  in  all  such  in 
tlons;  and  the  sons  of  Israel  never  mum 
when  God  bade  them  borrow  jewels  and  ean 
and  spoil  the  Egyptians.  But  because  Go 
strained  these  desires,  our  duties  are  the  hi 
because  they  are  fetters  to  our  liberty,  and  a 
dictions  to  those  natural  inclinations,  whidi 
are  made  more  active  by  evil  custom  and  unl 
some  educations.  From  which  premises  we 
observe,  in  order  to  practice,  that  sin  creeps 
us  in  our  education  so  tacitly  and  undiscen 
that  we  mistake  the  cause  of  it ;  and  yet  so  p 
lently  and  effectually,  that  we  judge  it  to  b 
very  nature,  and  charge  it  upon  Adam,  to  1 
the  imputation  upon  us,  or  to  increase  the  1m 
or  the  confidence;  when  every  one  of  us  i 
Adam,  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  parent  ol 
own  impurities.  For  it  is  notorious,  that  oor 
iniquities  do  so  discompose  our  naturals,  and 
customs  and  examples  do  so  encourage  impic 

*  QaiatiU  lib  i.  c.  2. 
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the  law  of  God  enjoins  such  virtues  which  do 
Qce  to  nature,  that  our  proclivity  to  sin  is  oc- 
ned  by  the  accident,  and  is  caused  by  our- 
s ;  whatever  mischief  Adam  did  to  us,  we  do 
;  to  ourselves.  We  are  taught  to  be  revengeful 
ir  cradles,  and  are  taught  to  strike  our  neigh- 
as  a  means  to  still  our  frowardness,  and  to 
y  our  wranglings.  Our  nurses  teach  us  to 
r  the  greatness  of  our  birth,  or  the  riches  of 
nheritance,  or  they  learn  us  to  be  proud,  or  to 
apatient,  before  they  learn  us  to  know  God,  or 
y  our  prayers.  And  then,  because  the  use  of 
m  comes  at  no  definite  time,  but  insensibly 
divisibly,  we  are  permitted  such  acts  with  im- 
ty  too  long,  deferring  to  repute  them  to  be 
till  the  habit  is  grown  strong,  natural,  and 
saline  :  and  because  from  the  infancy  it  hegan 
iclinations,  and  tender  overtures  and  slighter 
ms,  Adam  is  laid  in  the  fault,  and  original 
lid  all.  And  this  clearly  we  therefore  confess, 
oor  faults  may  seem  the  less,  and  the  misery 
retended  natural,  that  it  may  be  thought  to  be 
aediable,  and  therefore  we  not  engaged  to  en- 
oor  a  cure.  So  that  the  confession  of  our  ori- 
I  sin  is  no  imitation  of  Christ's  humility  in 
iring  circumcision,  but  too  often  an  act  of  pride, 
iessness,  ignorance^  and  security. 
At  the  circumcision  his  parents  imposed  the 
name  told  to  the  virgin  by  the  angel :  '  His 
e  was  called  Jesus;  a  name  above  every  name.' 
in  old  times  God  was  known  by  names  of 
er,  of  nature,  of  majesty ;  but  his  name  of 
:y  was  reserved  till  now,  when  God  did  pur- 
!  to  pour  out  the  whole  treasure  of  his  mercy 
he  mediation  and  ministry  of  his  holy  Son. 
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And  because  God  ^ave  to  the  holy  babe  the  name 
in  which  the  treasures  of  mercy  were  deposited, 
and  exalted  'this  name  above  all  names;'  we  are 
taught  that  the  purpose  of  his  counsel  was,  to 
exalt  and  m^g^ify  his  mercy  above  all  his  other 
works,  he  being  delighted  with  this  excellent  de- 
monstration of  it,  in  the  mission,  and  manifesli- 
tion,  and  crucifixion  of  his  8on:  he  hath  changed 
the  ineffable  name  into  a  name  unutterable  by  mao, 
and  desirable  by  all  the  world ;  the  majesty  is  ill 
arrayed  in  robes  of  mercy,  the  tetragrammaton  or 
adorable  mystery  of  the  patriarchs  is  made  fit  ibr 
pronunciation  and  expression,  when  it  beoonwlh 
the  name  of  the  Lord's  Christ.    And  if  Jebofih 
be  full  of  majesty  and  terror,  the  name  of  Jesus  ii 
full  of  sweetness  and  mercy.    It  is  God  cklM 
with  circumstances  of  facility,  and  opportuniliei 
of  approximation.    The  great  and  highest  mm 
of  God  could  not  be  pronounced  truly,  till  it  csae 
to  be  finished  with  a  guttural  that  made  up  tk 
name  given  by  this  angel  to  tlie  holy  child ;  ner 
God  received  or  entertained  by  men,  till  he  wtf 
made  human  and  sensible  by  the  adoption  of  t 
sensitive  nature;  like  vowels  pronouncible  by  tbe 
intertexture  of  a  consonant.    Thus  was  his  pem 
made  tangible,  and  his  name  utterable,  and  Ui.( 
mercy  brought  home  to  our  necessities,  and  tk 
mystery  made  explicate,  at  the  circumcision  of  tb 
holy  babe. 

9.  But  now  God's  mercy  was  at  full  sea,  nov 
was  the  time  when  God  made  no  reserves  to  tk 
effusion  of  his  mercy.  For  to  the  patriarchs  mk 
persons  of  eminent  sanctity  and  employment  is 
the  elder  ages  of  the  world,  God,  according  to  tbe 
degrees  of  his  manifestation  or  present  purpose, 
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would  give  them  one  letter  of  this  ineffable  name. 
For  the  reward  that  Abraham  had  in  the  change 
of  his  name,  was,  that  he  bad  the  honour  done 
him  to  have  one  of  the  letters  of  Jehovah  put  into 
it ;  and  so  had  Joshua,  when  he  was  a  type  of 
Christy  and  the  prince  of  the  Israelitish  armies. 
And  when  God  took  away  one  of  these  letters,  it 
was  a  curse.  *    But  now  he  communicated  all  the 
whole  name  to  this  holy  child,  and  put  a  letter 
more  to  it,  to  signify  that  he  was  the  glory  of  God, 
'the  express  image  of  his  Father's  person,*  God 
eternal,  and  then  manifested  to  the  world  in  his 
bamanity ;  that  all  the  intelligent  world,  who  ex- 
pected beatitude,  and  had  treasured  all  their  hopes 
in  the  ineffable  name  of  God,  might  find  them  all 
with  ample  returns  in  this  name  of  Jesus,  which 
God  hath  exalted  above  every  name,  even  above 
that  by  which  God  in  the  Old  Testament  did  re- 
present  the    greatest  awfulness  of  his  majesty. 
This  miraculous  name  is  above  all  the  powers  of 
magical  enchantments,  the  nightly  rites  of  sorcer- 
ers, the  secrets  of  Memphis,  the  drugs  of  Thessaly, 
the  silent  and  mysterious  murmurs  of  the   wise 
Cbaldees,  and  the  spells  of  Zoroastres :  this  is  the 
name  at  which  the  devils  did   tremble,  and  pay 
their  enforced  and  involuntary  adorations,  by  con- 
feBsing  the  divinity,  and  quitting  their  possessions 
and  usurped  habitations.    If  our  prayers  be  made 
in  this  name,  God  opens  the  windows  of  heaven, 
and  rains  down  benediction.    At  the  mention  of 
this  name  the  blessed  apostles,  and  Hermione  the 
daughter  of  St.  Philip,  and  Philotheus  the  son  of 
Theopiiila,  and  St  Hilarion,  and   St   Paul   the 

*  IftuzzL  11,  in  caso  Idomec ;  Duma  vocatur,  dempto  H. 
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eremite,    and  innamerable  other  lights  who  fol- 
lowed hard  after  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  wrought 
great  and  prodigious  miracles :  '  Signs  and  w<m- 
ders  and  healings  were  done  by  the  name  of  the 
holy  child  Jesus/    This  is  the  name  which  we 
should  engrave  in  our  hearts,  and  write  upon  oar 
foreheads,  and  pronounce  with  our  most  harmo- 
nious accents,  and  rest  our  faith  upon,  and  place 
our  hopes  in,  and  love  with  the  overflowings  of 
charity,  and  joy,  and  adoration.    And  as  the  reve- 
lation of  this  name  satisfied  the  hopes  of  all  the 
world,  so  it  must  determine  our  worshippings,  and 
the  addresses  of  our  exterior  and  interior  religion : 
it  being  that  name  whereby  God  and  God's  mer- 
cies are  made  presential  to  us,  and  proportionate 
objects  of  our  religion  and  affections. 


THE  PRAYER. 

Most  holy  and  ever  blessed  Jesu,  who  art  infinite  in 
glorious  iu  mercy,  mysterious  in  thy  communicationa,  afiiAk 
and  presential  in  the  descents  of  thy  humanity,  I  adore  dif 
glorious  name,  whereby  thou  hast  shut  up  the  abysaet,  fll 
opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  restraining  the  power  of  k^ 
and  discovering  and  communicating  the  treasures  of  the  FadicA 
mercies.  O  Jesu,  be  thou  a  Jesus  unto  me,  and  save  me  tnm 
the  precipices  and  ruins  of  sin,  from  the  expresses  of  thy  FatbcA 
wrath,  from  the  miseries  and  insufferable  tormentit  of  acconrf 
spirits,  by  the  power  of  thy  majesty,  by  the  sweetnesses  of  Af 
mercy,  and  sacred  influences  and  miraculous  glories  of  thy  jumk 
I  adore  and  worship  thee  in  thy  excellent  dbedienoe  and  hmit 
lity,  who  hast  submitted  thy  innocent  and  spotless  flesh  to  tin 
bloody  covenant  of  circumcision.  Teach  me  to  practise  so  Ucarf 
and  holy  a  precedent,  that  I  may  be  humble  and  obedknl 
to  thy  sacred  laws,  severe  and  regular  in  my  religion,  mortifirf 
in  my  body  and  spirit,  of  circumcised  heart  and  tongue:  tkH 
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what  thoa  didst  zepiesent  in  symbol  and  mjrstery,  I  may  really 
duress  in  the  exhibition  of  an  exemplary,  pious,  and  mortified 
life,  cutting  off  all  excrescendes  of  my  spirit,  and  whatsoever 
may  minister  to  the  flesh,  or  any  of  its  ungodly  desires :  that 
now  thy  holy  name  is  called  upon  me.  I  may  do  no  dishonour 
to  the  name,  nor  scandal  to  the  institution,  but  may  do  the  ho- 
nour and  worship  and  adorations  of  a  pure  religion,  O  most  holy 
and  ever  blessed  Jesu. 


DISCOURSE  IT. 

Of  the  Virtue  of  Obedience, 

1.  There  are  certain  excellencies  either  of  habit 
or  consideration,  which  spiritual  persons  use  to 
call  general  ways,  being  a  dispersed  influence  into 
all  the  parts  of  good  life,  either  directing  the  sin- 
l^le  actions  to  the  right  end,  or  managing  them 
^ith  right  instruments,  and  adding  special  excel- 
lencies and  formalities  to  them,  or  morally  inviting 
to  the  repetition  of  them ;  but  they  are  like  the  ge- 
neral medicaments  in  physic,  or  the  prime  instru- 
ments in  mathematical  disciplines :  such  as  are  the 
consideration  of  the  divine  presence,  the  example 
of  Jesus,  right  intention.    And  such  also  is  the 
Yirtoe  of  obedience,  which  perfectly  unites  our  ac- 
tions to  God,  and  conforms  us  to  the  divine  will ; 
which  is  the  original  of  goodness,  and  sanctifies 
and  makes  a  man  an  holocaust  to  God ;  which 
contains  in  it  eminently  all  other  graces,  but  espe- 
cially those  graces  whose  essence  consists  in  a  con- 
ibnnity  of  a  part  or  the  whole;  (such  are  faith,  hu- 
mility patience,  and  charity ;)  which  gives  quiet- 
oess  and    tranquillity  to  the  spirit,  and   is  an 
^tepast  of  paradise;  (where  their  jubilee  is  the 
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perpetual  joys  of  obedience^  and  their  doing  is  the 
enjoying  the  diyine  pleasure ;)  which  adds  an  ex- 
cellency and  lustre  to  pious  actions,  and  hallows 
them  which  are  inclifTerent,  and  lifts  up  some  ac- 
tions from  their  unhallowed  nature  to  circiiffl- 
stances  of  good  and  of  acceptation*  If  a  man  SijfB 
his  prayers  or  communicates  out  of  custom,  or 
without  intuition  of  the  precept  and  divine  com- 
mandment ;  the  act  is  like  a  ship  returning  from 
her  voyage  without  her  venture  and  her  burden, as 
unprofitable  as  without  stowage.  But,  if  God 
commands  us  either  to  eat  or  to  abstain,  to  sleep  or 
to  be  waking,  to  work  or  to  keep  a  sabbath ;  theie 
actions,  which  are  naturally  neither  good  nor  evil, 
are  sanctified  by  the  obedience,  and  ranked  amon^ 
actions  of  the  greatest  excellency.  And  this  alio 
was  it  which  made  Abraham's  oflTer  to  kill  his  soOi 
and  the  Israelites  spoiling  the  Egyptians,  to  be- 
come acts  laudable,  and  not  unjust ;  they  were  acti 
of  obedience,  and  therefore  had  the  same  formality 
and  essence  with  actions  of  the  most  spiritual  de- 
votions. God*s  command  is  all  our  rule  for  p^l^ 
tice,  and  our  obedience  united  to  the  obedience  of 
Jesus  is  all  our  title  to  acceptance. 

2.  But,  by  obedience,  I  do  not  here  mean  tbe 
exterior  execution  of  the  work,  for  so  obedience  is 
no  grace  distinct  from  the  acting  any  or  all  tbe 
commandments;  but  besides  the  doing  of  tbe 
thing,  (for  that  also  must  be  presupposed,)  it  ist 
sacrifice  of  our  proper  will  to  God,  a  choosing  tbe 
duty  because  God  commands  it.  For  beasts  also 
carry  burdens  and  do  our  commands  by  compul- 
sion ;  and  the  fear  of  slaves  and  the  rigour  of  task- 
masters made  the  number  of  bricks  to  be  com- 
pleted, when  Israel  groaned  and  cried  to  God  for 
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•  Bat  sons  that  labour  under  the  sweet  pater- 
legiment  of  their  fathers^  and  the  influence  of 
,  they  love  the  precept,  and  do  the  imposition 

the  same  purposes  and  compliant  affections 

which  the  fathers  made  it  When  Christ 
manded  us  to  renounce  the  world,  there  were 
i  that  did  think  it  a  hard  saying,  and  do  so 

and  the  young  rich  man  forsook  him  upon  it. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  upon  whom  some 
noes  were  done  by  custom,  or  the  excellent 
ons  of  the  apostles,  sold  their  possessions  too ; 
it  was  so  against  their  will,  that  they  retained 
of  it.  But  St  Paul  did  not  only  forsake  all 
secular  fortunes,  but '  counted  all  to  be  dross 
he  might  gain  Christ  ;*  he  gave  his  will,  made 
BTertory  of  that,  as  well  as  of  his  goods,  choosing 
let  which  was  enjoined.    This  was  the  obedi- 

the  holy  Jesus  paid  to  his  heavenly  Father, 
ilontary,  that  it  was  '  meat  to  him  to  do  his 
ler'swiU.'* 

And  this  was  intended  always  by  Grod;  ('My 

give  me  thy  heart ;')  and  particularly  by  the 
Jesus :  for  in  the  saddest  instance  of  all  his 
spts,  even  that  of  suffering  persecution,  we  are 
Handed  to  '  rejoice,  and  to  be  exceeding  glad.' 

so  did  those  holy  martyrs  in  the  primitive 
,*  who  upon  just  grounds,  when  God's  glory 
e  edi6cation  of  the  church  had  interest  in  it, 
ed  themselves  to  tyrants,  and  dared  the  vio- 
i  of  the  most  crucd  and  bowelless  hangmen. 

this  is  the  best  oblation  we  can  present  to 
,  "  To  offer  gold  is  a  present  fit  to  be  made  by 
ig  beginners  in  religion,  not  by  men  in  Chris- 

'  John,  iv.  34. 

*  8.  Hienm.  Epift.  ad  lidn.  HiiptiL 
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tianity  ;***  yea.  Crates  the  Theban  threw  bis  gold 
away,  and  so  did  Antisthenes;  but  to  offer  our  will 
to  God,  to  give  ourselves,  is  the  act  of  an  apostle, 
the  proper  act  of  Christians.  And  therefore,  when 
the  apostles  made  challenge  of  a  reward  for  leavii^ 
all  their  possessions,  Christ  makes  no  reply  to  the 
instance,  nor  says,  'You  who  have  left  all,'  bot 
'  You  who  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration, 
shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  and  judge  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel :'  meaning,  that  the  quitting  the 
goods  was  nothing;  but  the  obedience  to  Christ, 
that  they  followed  Jesus  in  the  regeneration,  going 
themselves  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  giving  them- 
selves to  him,  that  was  it  which  entitled  them  to  a 
throne. 

4.  And  this  therefore  God  enjoins,  that  our 
offerings  to  him  may  be  entire  and  complete,  that 
we  pay  him  a  holocaust,  that  we  do  his  work  widi- 
out  murmuring,  and  that  his  burden  may  become 
easy,  when  it  is  borne  up  with  the  wings  of  love, 
and  alacrity  of  spirit.  For  in  effect,  this  obedience 
of  the  will  is,  in  true  speaking  and  strict  theologj. 
nothing  else  but  that  charity  which  g^ves  excd- 
lency  to  alms,  and  energy  to  faith,  and  acceptance 
to  all  graces.  But  I  shall  reduce  this  to  particular 
and  more  minute  considerations. 

5.  First,  We  shall  best  know  that  our  will  is  is 
the  obedience  by  our  prompt  undertaking,  by  oar 
cheerful  managing,  by  our  swifl  execution :  for  afl 
degrees  of  delay  are  degrees  of  immorigerousnefls 
and  unwillingness.*  And  since  time  is  extrinsical 
to  the  act,  and  alike  to  every  part  of  it,  nothing 
determines  an  action  but  the  opportunity  without, 

'  S.  Hieron.  in  Matt.  xix.  28. 

«  S.  Bemaid.  Senn  de  Obedient    Tacit  lib.  vi.  AmnL 
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and   the  desires  and  willingpaess  within.      And 
therefore,  he  who  deliberates  beyond  his  first  op- 
portunity, and  exterior  determination  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  act,  brings  fire  and  wood,  but  wants  a 
lamb  for  the  sacrifice ;  and,  unless  he  offer  up  his 
Isaac,  his  beloved  will,  he  hath  no  ministry  pre- 
pared for  God  s  acceptance.    He  that  does  not  re- 
pent to-day,  puts  it  to  the  question  whether  he 
will  repent  at  all  or  no.    He  that  defers  restitution 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  fitted,  is  not  yet  re- 
solved upon  the  duty :  and  when  he  does,  if  he 
does  it  against  his  will,  he  does  but  do  honorary 
penance,  with  a  paper  upon  his  hat,  and  a  taper  in 
his  hand ;  it  may  satisfy  the  law,  but  not  satisfy 
his  conscience ;  it  neither  pleases  himself,  and  less 
pleases  God.    A  sacrifice  without  a  heart  was  a 
sad  and  ominous  presage  in  the  superstition  of 
the  Roman  augurs ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  service  of 
God;  for  what  the  exhibition  of  the  work  is  to 
man,  that  the  presentation  of  the  will  is  to  God. 
It  is  but  a  cold  charity  to  a  naked  beggar  to  say, 
God  help  thee,  and  do  nothing :  give  him  clothes, 
and  he  feels  your  charity.    But  God,  who  is  the 
searcher  of  the  heart,  his  apprehension  of  actions 
relative  of  him  is  of  the  inward  motions  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  will ;  and  without  this,  our  exterior 
services  are  like  the  paying  of  a  piece  of  money  in 
which  we  have  defaced  the  image, — it  is  not  cur- 
rent. 

6.  Secondly,  But  besides  the  willingness  to  do  the 
acts  of  express  command,  the  readiness  to  do  the 
intimations  and  tacit  significations  of  God's  plea- 
sure, is  the  best  testimony  in  the  world  that  our 
inll  is  in  the  obedience.  Thus  did  the  holy  Jesus 
undertake  a  nature  of  infirmity,  and  suffer  a  death 
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of  shame  and  sorrow,  and  became  obedient  from 
the  circumcision  even  unto  the  death  of  the  croai; 
not  staying  for  a  command,  but  because  it  was  bis 
Father's  pleasure  mankind  should  be  redeemed. 
For,  before  the  susception  of  it,  he  waa  not  a  per* 
son  subjicible  to  a  command :  it  was  enough  thst 
he  understood  the  inclinations  and  designs  of  hk 
Father's  mercies.     And  therefore  God  hath  for- 
nished  us  with  instances  of  uncommanded  piety  to 
be  a  touchstone  of  our  obedience.    He  that  does 
but  his  endeavour  about  the  express  commands, 
hath  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and  is  restrained  by 
violence ;  but  a  willing  spirit  is  like  a  greedy  eye, 
devours  all  it  sees,  and  hopes  to  make  some  pno- 
portionable  returns  and  compensations  of  duty  br 
bis  infirmity,  by  taking  in  the  intimations  of  God's 
pleasure.    When  God  commands  chastity,  he  tbst 
undertakes  a  holy  celibate  bath  great  ob^ienoe  to 
the  command  of  chastity.    God  bids  us  give  slmi 
of  our  increase ;  he  obeys  this  with  great  facility 
that  sells  all  his  goods,  and  gives  them  to  the  poor. 
And,  provided  our  hastiness  to  snatch  at  too  mucb 
does  not  make  us  let  go  our  duty,  like  the  indis- 
creet loads  of  too  forward  [lersons,  too  big,  or  too 
inconvenient  and  uncombincd,  there  is  not  in  ths 
world  a  greater  probation  of  our  prompt  oliedienoe, 
than  when  we  look  further  than  the  precise  duty» 
swallowing  that  and  more  with  our  ready  snd 
hopeful  purposes:  nothing  licing  so  able  to  do 
miracles  as  love;  and  yet  nothing  being  so  oer* 
tainly  accepted  as  love,  though  it  could  do  nothing 
in  productions  and  exterior  ministries. 

7.  Thirdly,  but  God  requires  that  our  obedience 
should  have  another  excellency  to  make  it  a  be- 
coming present  to  the  divine  acceptance ;  our  no* 
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dentanding  must  be  Bacrificed,  and  become  an  in- 
gredient of  our  obedience.  We  must  also  believe, 
that  whatsoever  God  commands  is  most  fitting  to 
be  commanded,  is  most  excellent  in  itself,  and  the 
best  for  us  to  do.  The  first  gives  our  affections 
and  desires  to  Grod ;  and  this  also  gives  our  reason, 
uid  is  a  perfection  of  obedience  not  communicable 
to  the  duties  we  owe  to  man.  For  God  only  is 
Lord  of  this  faculty,  and,  being  the  fountain  of  all 
iriidom,  therefore  commands  our  understanding, 
Jecause  he  alone  can  satisfy  it  We  are  bound  to 
>bey  human  laws,  but  not  bound  to  think  the 
aws  we  live  under  are  the  most  prudent  constitu- 
lons  in  the  world.  But  God's  commandments  are 
lot  only  '  a  lantern  to  our  feet,'  and  '  a  light  unto 
>ar  paths,'  but  a  rule  to  our  reason,  and  satisfac- 
ion  to  our  understandings,  as  being  the  instru- 
neots  of  our  address  to  God,  and  conveyances  of 
lis  grace,  and  manuductions  to  eternity.  And 
herefore  St  John  Climacus  defines  obedience  to 
le,  '^  an  unexamined  and  unquestioned  motion,  a 
roluntary  death  and  sepulture  of  the  will,  a  life 
Nithout  curiosity,  a  laying  aside  our  own  discretion 
Ji  the  midst  of  the  riches  of  the  most  excellent  un- 
lerstaodings." 

8.  And  certainly  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
greater  strength  against  temptations  than  is  de- 
posited in  an  obedient  understanding,  because  that 
imly  can  regularly  produce  the  same  affections,  it 
admits  of  fewer  degrees,  and  an  infrequent  altera- 
tion. But  the  actions  proceeding  from  the  appe- 
te,  as  it  is  determined  by  any  other  principle 
than  a  satisfied  understanding,  have  their  height- 
^ngs  and  their  declensions,  and  their  changes 
uid  mutations,  according  to  a  thousand  accidents. 
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Reason  is  more  lasting  than  desire^  and  with  fewer 
means  to  be  tempted :  bat  affections  and  motions 
of  appetite,  as  they  are  procured  by  any  thing,  ao 
may  they  expire  by  as  great  variety  of  causes. 
And  therefore  to  serve  Grod  by  way  of  understand- 
ing is  surer,  and  in  itself,  unless  it  be  by  the  aed- 
dental  increase  of  degrees,  greater,  than  to  senre 
him   upon  the  motion  and  principle  of  passions 
and  desires ;  though  this  be  fuller  of  comfort  and 
pleasure  than  the  other.    When  Lot  lived  amongst 
the  impure  Sodomites,  where  his  righteous  sool 
was  in  a  continual  agony,  be  had  few  exterior  in- 
centives to  a  pious  life,  nothing  to  enkindle  the 
sensible  flame  of  burning  desires  towards  piety; 
but  in  the   midst  of  all  the  discouragements  of 
the  world,  nothing  was  left  him  but  the  way  and 
precedency  of  a  truly-informed  reason  and  con- 
science.   Just  so  is  the  way  of  those  wise  souk 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse 
generation.    Where  piety  is  out  of  countenance! 
where  austerity  is  ridiculous,  religion  under  per- 
secution, no  examples  to  lead  us  on,  there  the  un- 
derstanding is  left  to  be  the  guide,  and  it  does  the 
work  the  surest ;  for  this  makes  the  duty  of  many 
to  be  certain,  regular,  and  chosen,  constant,  in- 
tegral, and  perpetual :  but  this  way  is  like  the  life 
of  an  unmarried  or  a  retired  person,  less  of  grief 
in  it,  and  less  of  joy.    But  the  way  of  serving 
Grod  with  the  affections,  and  with  the  pleasaies 
and  entertainments  of  desires,  is  the  way  of  the 
more  passionate  and  imperfect,  not  in  a  man's  power 
to  choose  or  to  procure ;  but  comes  by  a  thousand 
chances,  meeting  with  a  soft  nature,  credulous  or 
weak,  easy  or  ignorant,  softened  with  feara,  or  in- 
vited by  forward  desires. 
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9.  Those  that  did  live  amidst  the  fervours  of  the 
primitive  charity,  and  were  warmed  by  their  fi res> 
grew  inflamed   by   contact  and  vicinity   to  such 
baming  and  shining  lights.     And  they  therefore 
grew  to  high  degrees  of  piety,  because  then  every 
man  made  judgment  of  his  own  actions  by  the 
proportions  which  he  saw  before  him,  and  be- 
lieved all  descents  from  those  greater  examples  to 
be  so  many  degrees  from  the  rule.    And  he  that 
lives  in  a  college  of  devout  persons  will  compare 
his  own  actions  with  the  devotion  and  customs  of 
that  society,  and  not  with  the  remissness  of  persons 
he  hears  of  in  story,  but  what  he  sees  and  lives 
with.     But  if  we  live  in  an  age  of  indevotion,  we 
Udnk  ourselves  well  assoiled  if  we  be  warmer  than 
their  ice ;  every  thing  which  is  above  our  example 
being  eminent  and  conspicuous,  though  it  be  but 
like  the  light  of  a  glow-worm,  or  the  sparkling  of 
a  diamond,  yet  if  it  be  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  it 
is  a  goodly  beauty.    This  I  call  the  way  of  serving 
God  by  desires  and  affections.    And  this  is  altered 
by  example,    by   public    manners,    by    external 
works,  by  the  assignment  of  offices,  by  designation 
of  conventions  for  prayer,  by  periods  and  revolu- 
tions of  times  of  duty,  by  hours  and  solemnities : 
so  that  a  man  shall  owe  his  piety  to  these  chances, 
which  although  they  are  graces  of  God  and  in- 
stnunents  of  devotion,  yet  they  are  not  always  in 
our  power;  and  therefore  they  are  but  accidental 
ministries  of  a  good  life,  and  the  least  constant  or 
doreble.    But  when  the  principle  of  our  piety  is  a 
eonfonnity  of  our  understanding  to  God's  laws, 
when  we  are  instructed  what  to  do,  and  therefore 
do  it  because  we  are  satisfied  it  is  most  excellent 
VOL.  I.  o 
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to  obey  God ;  this  will  support  oar  piety  against 
objections,  lead  it  on  in  despite  of  disadrantagei; 
this  chooses  God  with  reason,  and  is  not  deter* 
mined  from  without :  and  as  it  is  in  some  degiee 
necessary  for  all  times,  so  it  is  the  greatest  security 
against  the  change  of  laws  and  princes,  and  reHgion 
and  ages.    When  all  the  incentives  of  affection  and 
exterior  determinations  of  oar  piety  shall  cetie, 
and  perhaps  all  external  offices,  and  the  dsilf 
sacrifice  and  piety  itself  shall  fail  from  the  faee  of 
the  land ;  then  the  obedience  founded  in  the  un- 
derstanding is  the  only  lasting  strength  left  ui  to 
make  retreat  to,  and  to  secure  our  conditiom. 
Thus  from  the  composition  of  the  will  and  afiee- 
tions  with  our  exterior  acts  of  obedience  to  God, 
our  obedience  is  made  willing,  swift  and  cheerhl; 
but  from  the  composition  of  the  understandiagi 
our  obedience  becomes  strong,  sincere,  and  pene- 
vering :  and  this  is  that  which  St.  Paul  calls  otf 
reasonable  service. 

10.  Fourthly,  To  which  if  we  add,  that  our  oJw- 
dience  be  univernal,  we  have  all  the  qualificatioDS 
which  make  the  duty  to  be  pious  and  prudent 
The  meaning  is,  that  we  obey  God  in  all  his  stn^ 
tions,  thoup^h  the  mutter  be  in  common  accooot 
small  and  inconsiderable,  and  give  no  indulgence 
to  ourselves  to  recede  from  the  rule  in  any  matter 
whatsoever.  For  the  veriest  minute  of  obedience 
is  worth  our  attention,  as  being  by  God  esteemed 
the  trial  of  our  obedience  in  a  greater  affair.  '  He 
that  is  unjust  in  a  little,  will  be  unjust  in  a 
greater,*'  said  our  blessed  Saviour.    And  nat^ 

'  Luke  XTi.  10. 
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x>  God  all  matter  is  alike,  and  no  more  accrues  to 
tiim  in  a  hecatomb  than  in  a  piece  of  gum,  in  an 
lacetic  severity  than  in  a  secular  life ;  God  regards 
lot  the  matter  of  a  precept,  but  the  obedience, 
nrhieh  in-  all  instances  is  the  same-:  and  he  that 
irill  prevaricate  when  the  matter  is  trifling,  and 
ly  consequence  the  temptations  to  it  weak  and 
impotent,  and  soon  confuted,  will  think  he  may 
[letter  be  excused  when  the  temptations  are  vio- 
lent and  importunate,  as  it  commonly  happens 
in  affairs  of  greater  importance.  He  that  will  lie 
to  save  sixpence,  will  not  stick  at  it  when  a  thou- 
sand pounds  is  the  purchase.  And  possibly  there 
is  more  contempt  and  despite  done  to  the  divine 
uithority,  when  we  disobey  it  in  such  particulars 
vber^n  the  obedience  is  most  easy,  and  the  temp- 
tations less  troublesome.  I  do  not  say  there  is 
DM>re  injustice  or  more  malice  in  a  small  disobe- 
dience than  in  a  greater ;  but  there  is  either  more 
contempt,  or  more  negligence  and  dissolution  of 
discipline,  than  in  the  other. 

11.  And  it  is  no  small  temptation  of  the  devil, 
soliciting  of  us  not  to  be  curious  of  scruples  and 
grains,  not  to  disturb  our  peace  for  lighter  disobe- 
diences; persuading  us  that  something  must  be 
indulged   to  public  manners,  something  to   the 
civilities  of  society,  something  to  nature,  and  to 
the  approaches  of  our  passions,  and  the  motions  of 
o^r  first  desires ;  but  that  we  be  not  over-righte- 
OQB.     And  true  it  is,  that  sometimes  such  surrep- 
tions  and  smaller  indecencies  are  therefore  par- 
doned and  lessened  almost  to  a  nullity,  because 
they  dwell  in  the  confines  of  things  lawful  and 
honest,  and  are  not  so  notorious  as  to  be  separated 
from  permissions,  by  any  public,  certain,  and  uni- 

o  2 
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versal  cognizance,  and  therefore  may  pass  upon  a 
good  man  sometimes  without  observation.  Bat  it 
is  a  temptation,  when  we  think  of  neglecting  them 
by  a  predetermined  incuriousness,  upon  pretence 
they  are  small.  But  this  must  be  reduced  to  more 
regular  conclusions. 

12.  First,  Although  smaller  disobediences,  ex- 
pressed in  slight  misbecoming  actions,  when  tbey 
come  by  surprise  and  sudden  invasion,  are  through 
the  mercies  of  God  dashed  in  the  very  approaeb, 
their  bills  of  accusation  are  thrown  out,  and  they 
are  not  esteemed  as  competent  instruments  of  se- 
paration from  God's  love :  yet  when  a  smaller  an 
comes  by  design,  and  is  acted  with  knowledge  and 
deliberation,  (for  then  it  is  properly  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience,) Malitia  supplet  defectum  (etatis,  the 
malice  of  the  agent  heightens  the  smallness  of  the 
act,  and  makes  up  the  iniquity.  To  drink  ]ibe> 
rally  once,  and  something  more  freely  than  the 
strict  rules  of  Christian  sobriety  and  temperance 
permit,  is  pardoned  the  easier,  when  without  de- 
liberation and  by  surprise  the  person  was  abased, 
who  intended  not  to  trangress  a  minute,  but  by 
little  and  little  was  mistaken  in  his  proportions: 
but  if  a  man  by  design  shall  estimate  his  draughts, 
and  his  good-fellowship,  and  shall  resolve  upon  a 
little  intemperance,  thinking  because  it  is  not  very 
much,  it  is  therefore  none  at  all ;  that  man  bath 
mistaken  himself  into  a  ciime.  And  although  a 
little  wound  upon  the  finger  is  very  curable,  yet 
the  smallest  prick  upon  the  heart  is  mortal ;  so  is 
a  design  and  purpose  of  the  smallest  disobedience 
in  its  formality  as  malicious  and  destructive,  as 
in  its  matter  it  was  pardonable  and  excusable. 

13.  Secondly,  Although  every  lesser  diobedi- 
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loe,  when  it  comes  singly^  destroys  not  the 
re  of  God ;  (for  although  it  may  lessen  the 
kbit^  yet  it  takes  not  away  its  natural  being,  nor 
ternipts  its  acceptation,  lest  all  the  world  should 
all  instants  of  time  be  in  a  damnable  condi- 
gn :)  yet  when  these  ^  smaller  obliquities  are 
peated,  and  no  repentance  intervenes,  this  repeti- 
•n  combines  and  unites  the  lesser  till  they  be  con- 
Qtred,  and  by  their  accumulation  make  a  crime : 
d  therefore  a  careless,  reiterating,  and  an  incuri- 
8  walking  in  misbecoming  actions  is  deadly  and 
mnable  in  the  return,  though  it  was  not  so 
ich  at  the  setting  forth.  Every  idle  word  is  to  be 
counted  for,  but  we  hope  in  much  mercy :  and 
i  he  that  gives  himself  over  to  immoderate  talk- 
r,*  will  swell  his  account  to  a  vast  and  moun- 
nous  proportion,  and  call  all  the  lesser  escapes 
x>  a  stricter  judgment.  He  that  extends  his 
creation  as.  hour  beyond  the  limits  of  Christian 
udence,  and  the  analogy  of  its  severity  and  em- 
)yment,  is  accountable  to  God  for  that  impro- 
ience  and  waste  of  time ;  but  he  that  shall  mis- 
end  a  day,  and  because  that  sin  is  not  scanda- 
ls like  adultery,  or  clamorous  like  oppression, 
unusual  like  beastiality,  or  crying  for  revenge 

Quae  hoinana  firagilitati,  quamvis  parva,  tamen  crebra  su- 
pant,  si  collecta  contra  nos  fuerint,  ita  nos  gravabunt  et  op- 
ment,  ricut  unum  aliquod  grande  peccatum.  S.  Aug.  lib.  1. 
D*  60.  Idem  lib.  de  Poenit.—  '^  Tho6e  small  but  frequent 
lilies  whidi  human  frailty  suffers,  when  collected  into  a  mass, 
ict  and  oppress  us  like  some  one  mighty  sin.**  Peccata  ve« 
lia  si  moltiplicentur,  decorum  nostrum  ita  exterminant,  ut 
oslestis  sponsi  amplexibus  nos  separent.— '*  Venial  sins,  when 
Itiplied,  so  destroy  our  purity  that  they  effectually  separate 
ham  Christ.** 

*  rXirf0'(fi|  ftarai^  trifiia  frpo^oitsrau    iBsdi*  Prom. 
'AxoXtvwv  ^ofiariav  rskoc  cvtdx*"*     Eurip. 
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like  detaining  the  portion  of  orphans,  shall  there 
fore  misspend  another  day  without  revocation  o 
the  first  hy  an  act  of  repentance  and  redemptioi 
of  it,  and  then  shall  throw  away  a  week,  still  addinj 
to  the  former  account  upon  the  first  stock,  will  a 
last  be  answerable  for  a  habit  of  idlieness,  and  wil 
have  contracted  a  vain  and  impertinent  spirit 
For  since  things  which  in  their  own  kind  are  liv 
ful,  become  sinful  by  the  degree ;  if  the  degree  bi 
heightened  by  intension,  or  become  g^at  like  i 
heap  of  sand  by  a  coacervation  of  the  innumeFaUi 
atoms  of  dust,  the  actions  are  as  damnable  as  an] 
of  the  natural  daughters  and  productions  of  bdl 
when  they  are  entertained  without  scruple,  anc 
renewed  without  repentance,  and  continued  witk 
out  dereliction. 

14.  Thirdly,  Although  some  inadvertencies  a 
our  life  and  lesser  obedience  accidentally  becoM 
less  hurtful,  and  because  they  are  entailed  opoi 
the  infirmities  of  a  good  man,  and  the  less  wai] 
customs  and  circumstances  of  society,  are  also  cot 
sistent  with  the  state  of  grace ;  yet  all  affection  U 
the  smallest  sins  becomes  deadly  and  damnabk. 
'  He  that  loves  his  danger  shall  perish  in  it,'  saitl 
the  wise  man.  And  every  friendly  entertainmeo 
of  an  undecency  invites  in  a  greater  crime ;  for  ik 
man  can  love  a  small  sin,  but  there  are  in  tb 
greater  crimes  of  its  kind  more  desirable  flatterifli 
and  more  satisfactions  of  sensuality  than  in  thai 
suckers  and  sprigs  of  sin.  At  first  a  little  diaobc 
dience  is  proportionable  to  a  man*s  temper,  an 
his  conscience  is  not  fitted  to  the  bulk  of  a  rod 
crime :  but  when  a  man  hath  accepted  the  fiist  in 

'  Nallum  peccatum  est  adeo  Teniale  quod  non  fiat  crfmiul 
dum  placet.  Dift.  25.  sect    Nunc  autem,  ex  8t  AnguaL 
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sinaaiioii  of  delight,  and  swallowed  it,  that  little 
sin  is  past,  and  needs  no  more  to  dispute  for  en- 
tnmce ;  then  the  next  design  puts  in  and  stands  in 
the  same  probability  to  succeed  the  firsthand  greater 
tlian  the  first  had  to  make  the  entry.  However,  to 
love  any  thing  that  God  hates  is  direct  enmity 
with  him ;  and  whatsoever  the  instance  be,  it  is 
idbsolntely  inconsistent  with  charity,  and  therefore 
iacompetent  with  the  state  of  grace.  So  that  if  the 
sin  be  small,  it  is  not  a  small  thing  that  thou  hast 
giTen  thy  love  to  it :  every  such  person  perishes 
Kke  a  fool,  cheaply  and  ingloriously. 

15.  Fourthly,  But  it  also  concerns  the  niceness 
and  prudence  of  obedience  to  God,  to  stand  at  far- 
ther distance  from  vice  than  we  usually  attend  to. 
For  many  times  virtue  and  vice  differ  but  one  de- 
gree,* and  the  neighbourhood  is  so  dangerous,  that 
he  who  desires  to  secure  his  obedience  and  duty  to 
God,  will  remove  farther  from  the  danger.  For 
there  is  a  rule  of  justice,  to  which  if  one  degree 
Biore  of  severity  be  added,  it  degenerates  into 
emelty ;  and  a  little  more  mercy  is  remissness,  and 
want  of  discipline  introduces  licentiousness,  and 
becomes  unmercifulness  as  to  the  public,  and 
unjust  as  to  the  particular.  Now  this  consider- 
ation is  heightened,  if  we  observe  that  virtue  and 
Tice  consist  not  in  an  indivisible  point,  but  there  is 
a  latitude  for  either,  which  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
any  certain  rules  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  but  to  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  the 
persons  and  other  accidental  circumstances.  He 
that  is  burdened  with  a  great  charge,  for  whom  he 
is  bound  under  a  curse  and  the  crime  of  infidelity, 

'  Ciim  fu  aique  ne&g  exiguo  fine  libidinum 
Ditccraimt  avidi.  Herat.  Ode  18.  lib.  i. 
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tr>  provide,  may  f|^o  farther  in  the  acquisition, 
he  more  provident  in  the  one  of  hin  monejr,  t 
those  ptVHonu  for  whom  God  hath  made  more  i 
pie  proviwonH,  and  hath  charged  them  with  ft 
imrdcDM  and  enguf^ementN  economical.  And 
no  man  can  nay,  that  juit  heyond  such  a  de^ 
care  wtandH  covetouHncM,  and  thus  far  on  this  i 
is  carelessness ;  and  a  man  may  be  in  the  codI 
of  death  before  he  be  aware.  Now  the  onlyi 
to  secure  our  obedience  and  duty  in  such  cases 
to  remove  farther  olf,  and  not  to  dwell  upon 
confines  of  the  enemy's  country.  My  meaning 
that  it  is  not  prudent  nor  safe  for  a  man  to 
whatsoever  he  lawfully  may  do. 

16.  For  besides  that  we  are  often  mistaken 
our  judgments  concerning  the  lawfulness  or 
lawfulness  of  actions,  he  that  will  do  all  that 
thinks  he  may  lawfully  do,  if  ever  he  does  cba 
his  station,  and  increaMO  in  giving  hims<;ir  libe 
will  quickly  arrive  at  doing  things  unlawful.    1 
good  to  keep  a  reserve  of  our  liberty,  and  to 
strain  ourselves  within  bounds  narrower  than 
largest  sense  of  the  commandment ;  that  when 
affections  wander  and    enlarge    themselves, 
some  time  or  other  they  will  do,)  then  they  may 
large  beyond  the  ordinary,  an<i  yet  be  within 
bounds  of  lawfultKiss.    Thui  of  which  men  mal 
scruple  and  a  quention  at  first,  after  an  habitual 
Mr>lution  of  it,  stirs  no  more ;  but  then  their  quest 
is  of  sc^mcithing  beyond  it.     When  u  man  hath 
customed  himself  to  pray  seven  times  a  day,  it  vri 
little  trouble  his  |>efice  if  be  omits  one  or  two  of  tb* 
times;    but  if  it  be  rewilved  then  that  he  ffl 
please  (iod   wiUi   praying  devoutly,  though  1 
til  rice  every  day,  afler  he  hath  digested  the  sei 
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leB  of  this  first  question,  possibly  some  accidents 
lity  happen  that  will  put  his  conscience  and  rea- 
>n  to  dispute  whether  three  times  be  indispensably 
ecessary,  and  still  if  he  be  far  within  the  bounds 
r  lawfulness,  it  is  well :  but  if  he  be  at  the  mar- 
ent  of  it,  his  next  remove  may  be  into  dissolution 
ad  unlawfulness.  He  that  resolves  to  gain  all 
Mt  he  may  lawfully  this  year,  it  is  odds  but  next 
ear  he  will  be  tempted  to  gain  something  unlaw- 
lUy.  He  that,  because  a  man  may  be  innocently 
Dgry,  will  never  restrain  his  passion,  in  a  little 
iine  will  be  intemperate  in  his  anger,  and  mistake 
oth  his  object  and  the  degree.  Thus  facetiousness 
nd  urbanity  entertained  with  an  open  hand,  will 
am  into  jestings  that  are  uncomely. 
17.  If  you  will  be  secure,  remove  your  tent, 
(well  farther -off.  God  hath  given  us  more  liberty 
kan  we  may  safely  use.  And  although  God  is  so 
ndous  as  to  comply  much  with  onr  infirmities ; 
ti  if  we  do  so  too,  as  God's  goodness  in  indulging 
iberty  to  us  was  to  prevent  our  sinning,  our  com- 
ilying  with  ourselves  will  engage  us  in  it.  But  if 
le  imprison  and  confinq  our  affections  into  a  nar- 
over  compass,  then  our  extravagances  may  be  im- 
lerfecty  but  will  not  easily  be  criminal.  The  dis- 
vfailioo  of  a  scrupulous  and  strict  person  is  not 
■to  a  vice,  but  into  a  less  degree  of  virtue.  He 
kat  makes  a  conscience  of  loud  laughter,  will  not 
Mly  be  drawn  into  the  wantonness  of  balls  and 
rareUings,  and  the  longer  and  more  impure  cami- 
vah*  This  is  the  way  to  secure  our  obedience; 
■■d  no  men  are  so  curious  of  their  health,  as  they 
0Hit  are  scrupulous  of  the  air  they  breathe  in. 

UBat  now  for  our  obedience  to  man,  that  hath 
vtinct  considerations,  and  apart 
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18.  First,  All  obedience  to  man  'is  for 
sake :  for  God  imprinting  his  authority  upo 
sons  of  men,  like  the  sun  reflecting  upon  a  c 
produces  a  parelius,  or  a  representation  of  hii 
glory,  though  in  great  distances  and  imperfet 
it  is  the  divine  authority,  though  charactered 
a  piece  of  clay,  and  imprinted  upon  a  weal 
imperfect  man.  And  therefore  obedience  t 
superiors  must  be  universal  in  respect  of  pei 
to  all  superiors.  This  precept  is  expressly 
tolrcal : '  Be  subject  to  every  constitution  ani 
thority  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake;**  it  is  for 
sake,  and  therefore  to  every  one, '  Whether  it 
the  king,  as  supreme,  or  to  his  ministers  in  s 
dination.'  That's  for  civil  government  For  ^ 
siastical  this;  '  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule 
you,  and  submit  yourselves:  for  they  watc 
your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  account'* 
upon  whom  any  ray  of  the  Divine  authori 
imprinted,  whether  it  be  in  greater  or  smaller 
racters,  are  in  proportion  to  their  authority  i 
obeyed  ;  all  upon  the  same  ground  :  '  for  the 
no  power  but  of  God.*^  So  that  no  infirmi 
person,  no  undervaluing  circumstances,  no  exi 
accident,  is  an  excuse  for  disobedience:^  ai 
obey  the  divine  authority  passing  through  the 
tates  of  a  wise,  excellent,  and  prudent  gove 
but  to  neglect  the  impositions  of  a  looser  hei) 
to  worship  Christ  only  upon  the  mount  Tabor 
in  the  glories  of  his  transfiguration,  and  to  de 
him  upon  mount  Calvary,  and  in  the  clouds  c 
inglorious  and  humble  passion.     '  Not  only  U 

1  Eustoth.  ad  Iliad.  1.  '  1  Pet.  ii.  13. 

*  Heb.  xUi.  1.  '  Rom.  JiiU.  I. 

*  Hor.  lib.  iu.  Ode  1. 
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gentle,  (so  St.  Peter,)  but  to  the  bareh 
'  *  And  it  was  by  divine  providence  that 
Qany  and  stricter  precepts  of  obedience 
»r8  in  the  New  Testament  were  verified 
«s  of  tyrants,  persecutors,  idolaters,  and 
trinces;  and  for  others  amongst  whom 

variety  of  disposition,  there  is  no  va- 
mposition,  but  all  excuses  are  removed , 
ids  of  governors  drawn  into  the  sanction 
Iness  of  authority. 
Dndly,  Not  only  to  all  governors,  but  in 

we  must  obey.    '  Children,  obey  your 

all  things:'*  and,  '  servants,  .obey  your 

all  things.'  And  this  also  is  upon  the 
md :  do  it  '  as  unto  Christ ;  as  unto  the 
not  unto  men.''  But  then  this  restrains 
rsality  of  obedience,  that  it  may  run 
own  channel ;  '  as  unto  the  Lord,'  there- 
ig  against  the  divine  commandment.  For 
iaks  to  us  by  man,  transmitting  laws  for 
3n  of  civil  society,  for  ecclesiastical  po- 
ustice  and  personal  advantages,  for  the 
•f  virtue  and  religion,  for  discountenanc- 
),  we  are  to  receive  it  with  the  same  ve- 
s  if  God  spake  himself  to  us  immediately, 
ise  by  his  terror  upon  mount  Sinai  he 
QQony  how  great  favour  it  is  to  speak  to 

ministration  of  our  brethren,  it  were  a 
npudence,  when  we  desire  a  proportion- 
gentle  instrument  of  divine  commands, 

for  this  very  proportion  despise  the  mi- 
:e  the  frogs  in  the  apologue  insulting- 

ra.  «  Col.  iU.  20,  22.  »  Eph.  vi.  5, 7. 
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upon  their  wooden  king.  Bat  then  if  any  thing 
come  contrary  to  a  divine  law,  know  it  is  the  ?oioe 
of  Jacoh,  of  the  supplanter,  not  of  the  right  heir; 
and  though  we  must  ohey  man  for  God's  sake,  yet 
we  must  never  disohey  God  for  man's  sake.  In  all 
things  else  we  find  no  exception;  hut,  according 
as  the  superiors  intend  the  obligation,  and  ei- 
press  it  hy  the  signature  of  laws,  customs,  interpre- 
tations, permissions,  and  dispensations,  that  is,  so 
far  as  the  law  is  obligatory  in  general,  and  not  dii- 
pensed  with  in  particular,  so  far  obedience  is  t 
duty  in  all  instances  of  acts  where  no  sin  is  iugie- 
dient. 

20.  Thirdly,  and  here  also  the  smallness  tod 
cheapness  of  the  duty  does  not  tolerate  disobe- 
dience ;  for  the  despising  of  the  smallest  injunctkm 
is  an  act  of  as  formal  and  direct  rebellion,  aa  when 
the  prevarication  is  in  a  higher  instance.  It  is 
here  as  in  divine  laws,  but  yet  with  some  differ* 
ence :  for  small  things  do  so  little  co-operate  to 
the  end  of  human  laws,  that  a  smaller  reason  does 
by  way  of  interpretation  and  tacit  permission  dif» 
pense,  than  can  in  a  divine  sanction,  though  of  the 
lowest  offices.  Because  (lod  commands  duties  not 
for  the  end  to  which  they  of  themselves  do  co-ope* 
rate;  but  to  make  sacred  his  authority,  and  tbit 
we  by  our  obedience  may  confess  him  to  be  Lord: 
but  in  human  laws  the  authority  is  made  sacred 
not  primarily  for  itself,  but  principally  that  the 
laws  made  in  order  to  the  conservation  of  societiei 
may  be  observed.  So  that  in  the  neglect  of  the 
Hmallest  of  divine  ordinances  we  as  directly  oppose 
GfKl's  great  purpose  and  intendment  as  in  gr^iter 
matters ;  God's  dominion  and  authority  (the  coo- 
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3n  of  which  was  his  principal  intention )  is 
eglected :  *  but,  in  omitting  an  human  impo- 
»f  small  concernment,  the  case  is  different ; 
rtain  there  is  not  any  considerable  violence 
» the  public  interest  by  a  contemptible  omis* 

a  l&n^  The  thing  is  not  small,  if  the  com- 
alth  be  not  safe,  and  all  her  great  ends  se- 

but  if  they  be,  then  the  authority  is  invio- 
iless  a  direct  contempt  were  intended,  for 
[g  was  in  order  to  that  end,  not  for  itself,  as 
the  case  of  divine  laws,  but  that  the  public 
:  may  be  safe. 

Ind  therefore,  as  great  matters  of  human 
lay  be  omitted  for  great  reasons,  so  may 

matters  for  smaller  reasons,  but  never  with- 
ison;  for  causelessly  and  contemptuously 
one.  But  in  the  application  of  the  particu- 
;her  the  laws  themselves,  or  custom,  or  the 
ce  of  a  sincere  righteous  man,  or  of  a  wise 
interested  person,  is  to  be  the  judge.  But 
mans  confidence  increase  from  the  small- 

the  matter  to  a  contempt  of  the  authority : 
re  are  some  sins  whose  malignity  is  acci- 
y  increased  by  the  slightness  of  the  subject- 
;  such  as  are  blasphemy,  perjury,  and  the 
pt  of  authority.    To  blaspheme  God  for  the 

an  asper  or  a  penny,  to  be  foresworn  in 
!nt  for  the  rescuing  of  a  few  maravides  or  a 
ats  fine,  is  a  worse  crime  than  to  be  per- 
)r  the  saving  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  to 
authority,  when  the  obedience  is  so  easy  as 
ring  of  a  garment  or  doing  of  a  posture,  is  a 
and  more  impudent  contempt,  than  to  des- 

*  De  minimjg  turn  curat  Itx. 
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pise  aathority  imposing  a  great  burthen  of  a  more 
considerable  pressure,  where  human  infirmity  may 
tempt  to  a  disobedience,  and  lessen  the  crime. 
And  let  this  caution  also  be  inserted,  that  we  do 
not  at  all  neglect  smaU  impositions,  if  there  be  a 
direct  and  signal  injunction  in  the  pmrticular  in* 
stance.  For  as  a  great  body  of  light  transmitting 
its  rays  through  a  narrow  hoUowness,  does  by  that 
small  pyramis  represent  all  the  parts  of  its  magni- 
tude and  glory :  so  it  may  happen  that  a  poblic 
interest,  and  the  concernments  of  authority,  and 
the  peace  of  a  church,  and  the  integral  obedience 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  conservation  of  a  conmin- 
nity,  may  be  transferred  to  us  by  an  instance  in 
its  own  nature  inconsiderable,  such  as  are  wearing 
of  a  cognizance,  remembering  of  a  word,  carrying 
a  branch  in  time  of  war,  and  things  of  the  same 
nature.  And  therefore,  when  the  hand  of  antbo- 
rity  is  stretched  out  and  held  forth  upon  a  precept, 
and  designs  the  duty  upon  particular  reason,  or  I 
with  actual  intuition ;  there  is  not  the  same  faci- 
lity  of  being  dispensed  with,  as  in  the  neglected 
and  unconsidered  instances  of  other  duties. 

This  only  I  desire  to  be  observed ;  that  if  death    J 
or  any   violent   accident,   imprisonment,  loss  of   j 
livelihood,  or  intolerable  inconveniencies,  be  made 
accidentally  consequent  to  the  observing  of  a  laW 
merely  human,  the  law  binds  not  in  the  particular 
instance.    No  man  is  bound  to  be  a  martyr  for  * 
ceremony,  or  to  die  rather  than  break  a  canon,  o9 
to  suffer  confiscation  of  goods  for  the  pertinadoo* 
keeping  of  a  civil  constitution.    And  it  is  not  t^ 
be  supposed  that  a  law-g^ver  would  have  decree^ 
a  rite,  and  bound  the  lives  of  the  subjects  to  i^ 
which  are  of  a  far  greater  value  than  a  rite :  no^ 
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mly  because  it  were  tyrannical  and  unreasonable^ 
bat  because  the  evil  of  the  law  were  greater  than 
Ae  good  of  it^  it  were  against  the  reason  of  all 
laws^  and  destroys  the  privileges  of  nature ;  and  it 
pats  a  man  into  a  condition  as  bad  as  the  want  of 
aD  laws :  for  nothing  is  civilly  or  naturally  worse 
than  death,  to  which  the  other  evils  arrive  in  their 
proportion.     This  is  to  be  understood  in  particular 
and  positive  precepts,  introduced  for  reasons  parti- 
^ar;  that  is,  than  those  are  which  combine  all 
societies,  and  which  are  the  cement  of  all  bodies 
political ;  I  mean,  laws  ritual  in  the  church,  and 
accidental  and  emergent  in  the  state.    And  that 
which  is  the  best  sign  to  distinguish  these  laws 
torn  others,  is  also  the  reason  of  the  assertion. 
Laws  decreed  with  a  penalty;  to  the  trangressors, 
eannot  bind  to  an  evil  greater  than  that  penalty. 
If  it  be  appointed  that  we  use  a  certain  form  of 
Ktorgy,  under  the  forfeiture  of  five  pounds  for  every 
omission,  I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  it 
vhere  I  can ;  but  I  am  supposed  legally  to  be  dis- 
abled, if  any  tyrant-power  shall  threaten  to  kill 
me  if  I  do,  or  make  me  pay  an  hundred  pounds,  or 
lay  thing  greater  than  the  forfeiture  of  the  law. 
For  all  the  civil  and  natural  power  of  the  law  is  by 
ki  coercion,  and  the  appendant  punishment.    The 
hw  operates  by  rewards  and  punishments,  by  hope 
and  fear;  and  it  is  unimaginable  that  the  law 
asder  a  less  penalty  can  oblige  us  in  any  case  or 
aeddent  to  suffer  a  greater.     For  the  compulsion 
af  the  tyrant  is  greater  than  the  coercion  of  the 
^kv-giver;  and   the  prince  thinking  the  penalty 
annexed  to  be  band  sufficient,  intended  no  greater 
evil  to  the  trangressor  than  the  expressed  penalty  ; 
ttd  therefore  much  less  would  he  have  them  that 
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obey  the  law  by  any  necessity  be  forced  to  a  g^reater 
CFil;  for  then,  disobedience  should  escape  better 
than  obedience.    Tnie  it  is,  every  disobeying  pe^ 
son  that  pays  the  penalty,  is  not  quite  discharged 
from  all  his  obligation ;  but  it  is  then,  when  his  dis- 
obeying is  criminal  upon  some  other  stock  besides 
the  mere  breach  of  the  law,  as  contempt,  scandal, 
or  the  like.    For  the  law  binds  the  conscience  in- 
directly  and  by  consequence;  that  is,  in  plaia 
language,  God  commands  us  'to  obey  human  laws, 
and  the  penalty  will  not  pay  for  the  contempt,  be- 
cause that  is  sin  against  God :  it  pays  for  the  yi(v> 
lation  of  the  law,  because  that  was  all  the  direct 
trangression  against  man.*    And  then  who  shaD 
make  him  recompence  for  suffering  more  than  die 
law  requires  of  him  ?    Not  the  prince :  for  it  ii 
certain,  the  greatest  value  he  set  upon  the  law  wn 
no  bigger  than  the  penalty;  and  the  common- 
wealth is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  secured  in  her 
interest  by  the  penalty,  or  else  the  law  was  weak, 
impotent,  and  unreasonable.     Not  God  :  for  it  it 
not  an  act  of  obedience  to  him,  for  he  binds  us  no 
further  to  obey  human  laws  than  the  law-giver 
himself  intends  or  declares ;  who  cannot  reason- 
ably be  supposed  so  over-careful,  as  to  bind  bay 
with  cords  of  silk  and  gold,  or  sumptuary  lawi 
with  the  threads  of  life ;  nor  a  father  command- 
ing his  child  to  wait  on  him  every  meal,  be  thougiit 
to  intend  his  obligation,  even  though  the  home 
be  ready  to  fall  on  his  head,  or  when  he  is  to 
pass  a  sudden  or  unfordable  flood  before  he  can 
get  to  them.     And  that  it  may  appear  man  ou^bt 
not,  it  is  certain  God  himself  doth  not  oblige  as 

*  A  GeL  lib.  xx.  c.  1. 
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in  all  cases  and  in  all  circumstances  to  observe 
every   of  his  positive  precepts.     For  assembling 
together  is  a  duty  of  God's  commanding,  which 
we  are  not  to  neglect  :*  but,  if  death  waits  at 
the  door  of  these  assemblies,  we  have  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  and  best  Christians  to   war- 
rant QS  to  serve  God  in   retirements,  and   cells, 
and  wildernesses,  and  leave  the  assembling  toge- 
ther till  better  opportunities.     If  I  receive  more 
benefit,  or  the  commonwealth,  or  the  church  and 
religion  any  greater  advantage  by  my  particular 
obedience  in  these  circumstances,  (which  cannot 
easily  be   supposed  will  be,)  it  is  a  great  act  of 
charity  to  do  it,  and  then  to  sutfer  for  it:'  but  if 
it  be  DO  more,  that  is,  if  it  be  not  expressly  com- 
manded to  be  done,  (though  with  loss  of  life,  or 
confiscation,)  it  is  a  good  charity  to  save  my  own 
life,  or  my  own  estate.   And  though  the  other  may 
be  better,  yet  I  am  not  in  all  cases  obliged  to  do 
that  which  is  simply  the  best.    It  is  a  tolerable  in- 
firmity, and  allowed  amongst  the  very  first  permis- 
sions of  nature,  that  I  may  preserve  my  life,  un- 
less it  be  in  a  very  few  cases;  which  are  therefore 
clearly  to  be  expressed,  or  else  the  contrary  is  to  be 
presumed,  as  being  a  case  most  favourable.    And 
it  is  considerable,  that  nothing  is  worse  than  death 
bat  damnation,  or  something  that  partakes  of  that 
in  some  of  its  worst  ingredients ;  such  as  is  a  last- 
ing torment,  or  a  daily  great  misery  in  some  other 
Idnd.     And  therefore,  since  no  human  law  can 
bind  a  man  to  a  worse  thing  than  death,  if  obedi- 
ence brings  me  to  death,  I  cannot  be  worse  when  I 

>  Heb.  z.  26.  >  Vide  Par.  2.  Dis.  10.  n.  11. 
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dicK>bey  it ;  and  I  am  not  so  bad,  if  the  penalty  of 
death  be  not  expressed.  And  so  for  other  penaltici 
in  their  own  proportions. 

This  discoarse  is  also  to  be  onderstood  coneem- 
ing  the  laws  of  peace,  not  of  war ;  not  onljr  be- 
cause every  disobedience^in  war  may  be  pnnisfaed 
with  death,  (according  as  the  reason  may  chance,) 
but  also  because  little  things  may  be  of  great  and 
dangerous  consequence.  But  in  peace  it  is  obscnr- 
able,  that  there  is  no  human  ponU? e  superinduced 
law,  but  by  the  practice  of  all  the  woild  (wUeb, 
because  the  permission  of  the  prince  is  certainly 
included  in  it,  is  the  surest  interpretation)  it  is 
dispensed  withal  by  ordinary  necessities,  by  reasoB 
of  lesser  inconvenioices  and  common  accideoti. 
Thus  the  not  saying  of  our  office  daily  is  excused 
by  the  study  of  divinity,  the  publishing  of  the 
banns  of  matrimony  by  an  ordinary  incommodity, 
the  fasting-days  of  the  church  by  a  little  sick- 
ness or  a  journey ;  and  therefore  much  rather  if 
my  estate,  and  most  of  all  if  my  life  be  in  danger 
with  it  And  to  say  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no 
interpretative  permission  to  omit  the  particolsr 
action,  is  to  accuse  the  laws  and  the  lawgiver,  the 
one  of  unreasonableness,  the  other  of  uncharitable- 
ness. 

22.  Fourthly,  These  considerations  are  upon  tbe 
execution  of  the  duty  ;  but  even  towards  man  our 
obedience  must  have  a  mixture  of  the  will  sad 
choice,  like  as  our  injunction  of  obedience  to  tbe 
divine  command.  '  With  good  will  doing  service, 
saith  the  apostle.  For  it  is  impossible  to  seeoie 
the  duty  of  inferiors  but  by  conscience  and  good 
will ;  unless  provision  could  be  made  against  all 
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their  secret  arts  and  concealments  and  escapings, 
which  as  no  proyidence  can  foresee,  so  no  diligence 
can  cnre.  It  is  but  an  eye-service  whatsoever  is 
compelled  and  involuntary ;  nothing  rules  a  man 
in  private  but  God  and  his  own  desires :  and  they 
give  laws  in  a  wilderness,  and  accuse  in  a  cloister, 
and  do  execution  in  a  closet^  if  there  be  any  preva- 
rication. 

23.  Fifthly,  But  obedience  to  human  laws  goes 
no  further,  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  with  a  direct 
and  particular  act  of  understanding,  as  in  all  di- 
vine sanctions.  For  so  long  as  our  superiors  are 
fidlible,  though  it  be  highly  necessary  we  conform 
our  wills  to  their  innocent  laws,  yet  it  is  not  a 
doty  we  should  think  the  laws  most  prudent  or 
convenient^  because  all  laws  are  not  so;  but  it 
may  concern  the  interest  of  humility  and  self- 
denial  to  be  subject  to  an  inconvenient,  so  it  be 
not  a  sinful  command.  For  so  we  must  choose  an 
affliction  when  God  offers  it,  and  give  God  thanks 
for  it;  and  "yet  we  may  cry  under  the  smart  of  it, 
and  call  to  God  for  ease  and  remedy.  And  yet 
it  were  well  if  inferiors  would  not  be  too  busy  in 
disputing  the  prudence  of  their  governors,  and  the 
convenience  of  their  constitutions.  Whether  they 
be  sins  or  no  in  the  execution,  and  to  our  particu- 
lars, we  are  concerned  to  look  to.  I  say,  as  to  our 
particulars;  for  an  action  may  be  a  sin  in  the 
prince  commanding  it,  and  yet  innocent  in  the 
person  executing;  as  in  the  case  of  unjust  wars, 
in  which  the  subject,  who  cannot,  ought  not  to  be 
a  judge,  yet  must  be  a  minister.  And  it  is  noto- 
rious in  the  case  of  executing  an  unjust  sentence, 
in  which  not  the  executioner,  but  the  judge  is  only 
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the  unjust  person  :*  and  he  that  serves  his  prince 
in  an  unjust  war,  is  but  the  executioner  of  an  un- 
just sentence.  But  whatever  goes  further,  does  but 
undervalue  the  person,  slight  the  government,  and 
unloose  the  golden  cords  of  discipline.  For  we 
are  not  entrusted  in  providing  for  degrees,  so  we 
secure  the  kind  and  condition  of  our  actions.  And 
since  God,  having  derived  rays  and  beams  of  ma- 
jesty, and  transmitted  it  in  parte  upon  several 
states  of  men,  hath  fixed  human  authority  and  do- 
minion in  the  golden  candlestick  of  understand- 
ing, he  that  shall  question  the  prudence  of  his 
governor,*  or  the  wisdom  of  his  sanction,  does  on* 
clasp  the  golden  rings  that  tie  the  purple  upon  the 
prince's  shoulder :  he  tempts  himself  with  a  reason 
to  disobey,  and  extinguish  the  light  of  majesty, 
by  overturning  the  candlestick,  and  biding  the 
opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  understanding.  And  let 
me  say  this :  he  that  is  confident  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding and  reasonable  powers,  (and  who  is 
more  than  he  that  thinks  himself  wiser  than  the 
laws  P)  needs  no  other  devil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, no  tempter  but  himself  to  pride  and  vanitj, 
which  are  the  natural  parents  of  disobedience. 

24.  But  a  man's  disobedience  never  seems  so 
reasonable  as  when  the  subject  is  forbidden  to  do 
an  act  of  piety  ,^  commanded  indeed  in  the  gene- 
ral, but  uncommanded  in  certain  circumstances. 

'  Is  damnum  dat  qui  jubet  dare :  ejus  vero  nulla  culpa  at  ad 
parere  necesse  sit.  Ulpian.  lib.  cxxx. — "  He  commitfl  me  injiirj 
who  commands  t  he  who  must  needs  obey  is  innocent," 

^  Mf)  Ipi^c  yovtvffi^  K^v  iucaia  Xlyyc-  Laert. — ^<  Sczivcnol 
with  parents,  though  you  were  even  in  the  ri^t." 

'  Modum  autem  tenere  in  eo  difficile  est  quod  boDnm  c«e 
credideris.  Sen.  ep.  23. — <^  It  is  difficult  to  be  tempente  i> 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  good." 
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And  forward  piety  and  assiduous  devotion,  a  great 
and  indiscreet  mortifier,  is  oflen  tempted  to  think 
no  authority  can  restrain  the  fervours  and  distem- 
pers of  zeal  in  such  holy  exercises :  and  yet  it  is 
very  often  as  necessary  to  restrain  the  indiscre- 
tions of  a  forward  person,  as  to  excite  the  remiss- 
ness of  the  cold  and  frozen.     Such  persons  were 
the  Sarabites  spoken  of  by  Cassian/  who  were 
greater  labourers  and  stricter  mortifiers  than  the 
religious  in  families  and  colleges;  and  yet  they 
endured  no  superior  nor  laws.     But  such  customs 
as  these  are  humiliation  without  humility,  hum- 
bling the  body  and  exalting  the  spirit :  or  indeed 
sacrifices,  and  no  obedience.     It  was  an  argument 
of  the  great  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of  the  desert, 
vhen  they  heard  of  the  prodigious  severities  ex- 
ercised by  Simeon   Stylites   upon  himself,  they 
sent  one  of  the  religious  to  him,  with  power  to  en- 
qaire  what  was  his  manner  of  livings  and  what 
irarrant  be  had  for  such  a  rigorous  undertaking ; 
giving  in  charge  to  command  him  to  give  it  over, 
and  to  live  in  a  community  with  them,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  common  institution  of  those  reli- 
gions families.    The  messenger  did  so,  and  imme- 
diately Simeon  removed  his  foot  from  his  pillar, 
with  a  purpose  to  descend ;  but  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  bis  commission,  called  to  him  to  stay,  tell- 
ing him  his  station  and  severity  was  from  God.* 
And  he  that  in  so  great  a  piety  was  humble  and 
obedient^  did  not  undertake  that  strictness  out  of 
angularity,  nor  did  it  transport  him  to  vanity ; 
§0T  that  he    had    received    from    the   fathers   to 
make  judgment  of  the  man,  and  of  his  institution ; 

*  CoUat.  zTiU.  c  17. 

'  Apad  Evsgrium.  De  eodem  Stylite  oonsulat  lector  Epiph. 
lib.  L  c.  13.   Theod.  et  7.  Synod,  gener.  et  Baxon,  «Sl  A.\>.  ASa. 
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whereas  if  upon  pretence  of  the  great  holinesi 
of  that  course  he  had  refused  the  command,  the 
spirit  of  the  person  was  to  be  declared  caltive  and 
imprudent,  and  the  man  driven  from  bis  trouble- 
some and  ostentous  vanity. 

25.  Our  fast,  our  prayers,  our  watchings,  our  at- 
tentions of  duty,  our  frequent  communions  and  all 
exterior  acts  of  religion,  are  to  be  guided  by  our 
superior,  if  he  sees  cause  to  restrain  or  assuage 
any  excrescence.  For  a  wound  may  heal  too  fiMt» 
and  then  the  tumour  of  the  flesh  is  proud,  not 
healthful :  and  so  may  the  indiscretions  of  religion 
swell  to  vanity,  when  we  think  they  grow  towards 
perfection.  But  when  we  can  endure  the  caustki 
and  correctives  of  our  spiritual  guides  in  those 
things  in  which  we  are  most  apt  to  please  our- 
selves, then  our  obedience  is  regular  and  bumble, 
and  in  other  things  there  is  less  of  danger.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  a  very  religious  person,  whose 
spirit  in  the  ecstaKy  of  devotion  was  transported  to 
the  clarity  of  a  vision,  and  he  seemed  to  convene 
personally  with  the  holy  Jesus,  feeling  from  sack 
intercourse  great  spiritual  delights  and  huge  satis- 
factions. In  the  midst  of  these  joys  the  bell  called 
to  prayers,  and  he,  used  to  the  strictness  and  wefl 
instructed  in  the  necessities  of  obedience,  went  to 
the  church ;  and  having  finished  his  devotions,  re- 
turned, and  found  the  vision  in  the  same  postuie 
of  glories  and  entertainment ;  which  also  said  to 
him,  "  Because  thou  hast  left  me,  thou  hast  found 
me :  for  if  thou  hudst  not  left  me,  I  had  preseotly 
left  thee.''  *    Whatever  the  story  be,  I  am  sure  it  if 


'  CaMian.  Collat  4,  Abbat.  Dam.  c.  20.  etS.  BmiI.  Exbuta^ 
vitam  Monaat.  8.  Orcg.  lib.  zzxt.  Moral  c  13.  S.  Bern,  dcflr* 
Yitm  et  morum  in«Ui.  c  I. 
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pod  parable :  for  the  way  to  increase  spiritual 
oforts  is,  to  be  strict  in  the  offices  of  humble 
idience ;  and  we  never  lose  any  thing  of  our 
,  by  laying  it  aside  to  attend  a  duty.  And 
itarch  reports  more  honour  of  Agesilaus's  pru- 
ice  and  modesty,  than  of  his  gallantry  and  mill- 
f  fortune:  for  he  was  more  honourable  by 
tying  the  decree  of  the  Spartan  senate,  recalling 
1  from  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  than  he  could 
^  been  by  finishing  the  war  with  prosperous 
cesB  and  disobedience.* 

{6.  Our  obedience,  being  guided  by  these  rules^ 
irged  to  us  by  the  consignation  of  divine  pre* 
Its  and  the  loud  voice  of  thunder,  even  sealed 
a  signet  of  God's  right  hand,  the  signature  of 
•test  judgments.  For  God  did  with  greater 
mty  punish  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his 
spany,  than  the  express  murmurs  against  him* 
r,  nay,  than  the  high  crime  of  idolatry.  For 
1  crime  God  visited  them  with  a  sword ;  but  for 
obedience  and  mutiny  against,  their  superiors, 
d  made  the  earth  to  swallow  some  of  them,  and 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  rest:  to  show 
t  rebellion  is  to  be  punished  by  the  conspiration 
heaven  and  earth,  as  it  is  hateful  and  contra- 
tory  both  to  God  and  man.  And  it  is  not 
IBS  to  observe,  that  obedience  to  man,  being  it 
br  God's  sake,  and  yet  to  a  person  clothed  with 
I  circumstances  and  the  same  infirmities  with 
raelves,  is  a  greater  instance  of  humility,  than 
obey  God  immediately,  whose  authority  is  di- 
le,  whose  presence  is  terrible,  whose  power  is 
inite,  and  not  at  all  depressed  by  exterior  dis- 

>  A.  GelL  Ub.  Ix.  c  13. 
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advantages  or  lessening  appearances :  just  as  it  is 
both  greater  faith  and  greater  charity  to  relieve  a 
poor  saint  for  Jesus'  sake,  than  to  give  any  thing 
to  Christ  himself,  if  he  should  appear  in  all  the 
robes  of  glory  and  immediate  address.  For  it  is 
to  God  and  to  Christ,  and  wholly  for  their  sakes, 
and  to  them  that  the  obedience  is  done,  or  the 
charity  expressed :  but  themselves  are  persons 
whose  aw  fulness,  majesty,  and  veneration  would 
rather  force  than  invite  obedience  or  alms.  But 
when  God  and  his  only  Son  stand  behind  the 
cloud,  and  send  their  servants  to  take  the  homage 
or  the  charity,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  done  to 
them,  but  receives  the  advantage  of  acceptation  by 
the  accidental  adherences  of  faith  and  humility  to 
the  several  actions  respectively.  When  a  king 
comes  to  rebels  in  person,  it  strikes  terror  and 
veneration  into  them,  who  are  too  apt  to  neglect  and 
despise  the  persons  of  his  ministers,  whom  they 
look  upon  as  their  fellow-subjects,  and  consider 
not  in  the  exaltation  of  a  deputed  majesty.  Charles 
the  Fifth  found  a  happy  experience  of  it  at  Gaont 
in  Flanders,  whose  rebellion  he  appeased  by  his 
presence,  which  he  could  hardly  have  done  by  his 
army.  But  if  the  king's  authority  be  as  much  re- 
vered in  his  deputy  as  it  is  sacred  in  his  own  per- 
son, it  is  the  greater  humility  and  more  confident 
obedience.  And  as  it  is  certain  that  he  is  the  most 
humble  that  submits  to  his  inferiors;  so  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  lower  and  meaner  the  in- 
strument upon  which  God's  authority  is  borne, 
the  higher  is  the  grace  that  teaches  us  to  stoop  so 
low.  I  do  not  say  that  a  sin  against  human  laws 
is  greater  than  a  prevarication  against  a  divine 
commandment :  as  the  instances  may  be,  the  dis- 
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tance  is  next  to  infinite ;  and  to  touch  the  earth 
with  our  foot  within  the  octaves  of  Easter,  or  to 
taste  flesh  upon  days  of  abstinence,  (even  in  those 
places  and  to  those  persons  where  they  did  or  do 
oblige,)  have  no  consideration  if  they  be  laid  in 
balance  against  the  crimes  of  adultery,  or  blas- 
phemy, or  oppression ;  because  these  crimes  can- 
Qot  stand  with  the  reputation  and  sacredness  of 
divine  authority;  but  those  others  may  in  most 
instances  very  well  consist  with  the  ends  of  go- 
iremment,  which  are  severaUy  provided  for  in  the 
iiversity  of  sanctions  respectively.  But  if  we 
(nake  our  instances  to  other  purposes,  we  find,  that 
to  mutiny  in  an  army,  or  to  keep  private  assem- 
blies  in  a  monarchy,  are  worse  than  a  single 
bought  or  morose  delectation  in  a  fancy  of  im- 
purity ;  because  those  others  destroy  government 
more  than  these  destroy  charity  of  God  or  obedi- 
3nce.  But  then  though  the  instances  may  vary 
the  conclusion,  yet  the  formal  reason  is  alike,  and 
iisobedience  to  man  is  a  disobedience  against 
Grod :  for  God's  authoiity  and  not  man's  is  im- 
printed upon  the  superior ;  and  it  is  like  sacred  fire 
in  an  earthen  censer,  as  holy  as  if  it  were  kindled 
idth  the  fanning  of  a  cherub's  wing,  or  placed  just 
imder  the  propitiatory  upon  a  golden  altar:  and 
t  is  bat  a  gross  conceit  which  cannot  distinguish 
'eligion  from  its  porter,  Isis  from  the  beast  that 
carried  it.  So  that  in  all  disobedience  to  men,  in 
iroportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  matter,  or  the 
naHce  of  the  person,  or  his  contradiction  to  the 
nds  of  government  and  combinations  of  society, 
^e  may  use  the  words  by  which  the  prophet  up- 
>raided  Israel :  'Is  it  not  enough  that  you  are 
grievous  unto  men^  but  will  you  grieve  my  God 
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also  ?''  It  is  a  contempt  of  the  Divinity,  and  the 
affront  is  transmitted  to  God  himself,  when  we  de- 
spise the  power  which  God  hath  ordained ;  and  sD 
power  of  every  lawful  superior  is  such :  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  being  witness  in  the  highest  measure, '  Re- 
bellion is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubborn- 
ness as  idolatry.'*  It  is  spoken  of  rebellion  against 
God,  and  all  rebellion  is  so ;  for,  *  He  that  dfr* 
apiseth  you,  despiseth  me,'^  saith  the  blessed  Je» 
sus :  that  is  menace  enough  in  the  instance  of 
spiritual  regiment.  And,  '  you  are  gathered  to- 
gether against  the  Lord,'  saith  Moses  to  the  re- 
bellious princes  in  the  conspiracy  of  Dathan :  that 
is  for  the  temporal.  And  to  encourage  this  dnty^ 
I  shall  use  no  other  words  than  those  of  AcliiUM 
in  Homer :  '*  They  that  obey  in  this  world,  an 
better  than  they  that  command  in  hell.''^ 


A  PRAYER 

roa   THE   GRACE   OF   HOLY  OBEDIEKCE. 

I. 

O  Lord  and  blessed  Saviour  Jesiu,  by  whoee  obedience  nuny 
became  rigbieous,  and  reparations  were  made  of  tbe  rate 
brought  to  human  nature  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam ;  dioi 

»  Isa.  vii.  13.  «  1  Sam.  xv.  23. 

*Rfiiv  dk  'TToXKCiv  vSfibtv  i^  KoKCiv  3vrwv,  ica\Xc<roc  Wf 
Ire,  Tififv  fiaaiXkaf  if  irpoaicvvtiv  lUSva  6eS  irdvra  a^^ovrof, 
Plutarch,  in  Themist. — *'  M^e  have  many  and  excellent  lawi; 
but  that  is  the  best  which  teaches  us  to  honour  the  km^  tad 
worship  every  image  of  the  living  God.** 

*  O^  fidxtrai  fiaKapiaaiVy  kfi(f  fiaaiXijfi  udxoiro* 

*  BhXoiuijv  ic*  iirdpspoQ  iwv  ^ijrcvc/icv  oXX^ 
*Avdpl  Trap*  dKXripipy  (f  fir^  fiiorog  iroXifc  c^j}, 

"H  fra<n  vacifiirin  gara^i^iivoiinv  dvdatniv*  Od.  X'. 
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into  the  world  with  many  great  and  holy  purposes  con^ 
our  salvation,  and  hast  given  us  a  great  precedent  of  obe- 
which  that  thou  mightest  preserve  to  thy  heavenly  Fa- 
m  didst  neglect  thy  life,  and  becamest  obedient  even  to  the 
f  the  cross.  O,  let  me  imitate  so  blessed  an  example, 
the  merits  of  thy  obedience  let  me  obtain  the  grace  of 
jy  and  abnegation  of  all  my  own  desires  in  the  clearest 
•don  of  my  will ;  that  I  may  will  and  refuse  in  conform- 
ly  sacred  laws  and  holy  purposes  ;  that  I  may  do  all  thy 
oftilly,  choosingly,  humbly,  confidently,  and  continually ; 
t  thy  will  may  be  done  upon  me  with  much  mercy  and 
r  dispensation  of  thy  providence.    Amen. 

n. 

9  let  my  understanding  adhere  to  and  be  satisfied  in  the 
at  wisdom  of  thy  commandments;  let  my  affections 
a  their  desires,  and  all  my  other  faculties  be  set  on  daily 
s  performance  of  them ;  and  let  my  love  to  obey  thee 
ue  dutiful  to  my  superiors,  upon  whom  the  impresses  of 
hority  are  set  by  thine  own  hand,  that  I  may  never  despise 
ersons,  nor  refuse  their  injunctions,  nor  choose  mine  own 
oor  murmur  at  their  burdens,  nor  dispute  the  prudence  of 
iction,  nor  excuse  myself,  nor  pretend  difficulties  or  im- 
lities  ;  but  that  I  may  be  indifferent  in  my  desires,  and 
d  to  the  will  of  those  whom  thou  hast  set  over  me :  that 
U  thy  creatures  obey  thy  word,  I  alone  may  not  disorder 
ition,  and  cancel  those  bands  and  intermedial  links  of  sub- 
ion,  whereby  my  duty  should  pass  to  thee  and  thy 
but  that  my  obedience  being  imited  to  thy  obedience,  I 
Iso  have  my  portion  in  the  glories  of  thy  kingdom,  O 
nd  blessed  Saviour  Jesus.    Amen. 


derations  upon  the  Presentation  of  Jesus  in  the 

Temple, 

The  holy  virgin  mother,  according  to  the 
>f  Moses,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time« 
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came  to  the  temple  to  be  purified.  Although  in 
her  sacred  parturition  she  had  contracted  no  legal 
impurity,  yet  she  exposed  herself  to  the  public 
opinion  and  common  reputation  of  an  ordinary 
condition :  and  still  among;st  all  generations  she 
is  in  all  circumstances  accounted  blessed,  and  ber 
reputation  no  tittle  altered,  s^ve  only  that  it  ii 
made  the  more  sacred  by  this  testimony  of  her  bo* 
miiity.  But  this  we  are  taught  from  the  con- 
sequence of  this  instance;  that  if  an  end  prin- 
cipally designed  in  any  duty,  should  be  supplied 
otherwise  in  any  particular  person,  the  duty  i* 
nevertheless  to  be  observed ;  and  then  the  obe* 
dience  and  public  order  is  reason  enough  for  tbe 
observation,  though  the  proper  end  of  its  destgni' 
tion  be  wanting  in  the  single  person.  Thus  ii 
fasting  designed  for  mortification  of  the  flesh,*  and 
killing  all  its  unruly  appetites;  and  yet  married 
persons,  who  have  another  remedy,  and  a  virgin, 
whose  temple  is  hallowed  by  a  gift  and  the  strict 
obKcrvances  of  chastity,  may  be  tied  to  the  doty; 
and  if  they  might  not,  then  fasting  were  nothing 
else  but  a  publication  of  our  impure  desires,  and 
an  exposing  the  person  to  the  confidence  of  a  bold 
temptation,  whilst  the  young  men  did  observe  tbe 
faster  to  be  tempted  from  within.  But  the  holy 
virgin  from  these  acts  (of  which  in  signification  sbe 
had  no  need,  because  she  sinned  not  in  the  con- 
ception, nor  was  impure  in  the  production)  ex-  i 
pressed  other  virtues  besides  obedience;  sucb  ai 
were  humble  thoughts  of  herself,  devotion,  and  re- 
verence to  public  sanctions,  religion,  and  charity, 
which   were  like  the  pure  leaves  of  the  wbitei* 

'  Vide  Kodriquex  in  expUc.  Bulls  crudaUB ;  «id  Sir  Tl* 
Moore  agaiiuc  TindAl. 
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ily,  fit  to  represent  the  beauties  of  ber  innocence, 
»ot  were  veiled  and  shadowed  by  the  sacramental 
>f  the  Mosaic  law. 

2.  The  holy  virgin  received  the  greatest  favour 
hat  any  of  the  daughters  of  Adam  ever  did,  and 
uowitig  from  whence  and  for  whose  glory  she 
lad  received  it,  returns  the  holy  Jesus  in  a  present 
to  Grod  again ;  for  she  had  nothing  so  precious  as 
bimself  to  make  oblation  of.  And  besides  that 
'  e?ery  first-bom  among  the  males  was  holy  to  the 
Lord/  this  child  had  an  eternal  and  essential 
Banctity ;  and,  until  he  came  into  the  world,  and 
was  made  apt  for  her  to  make  a  present  of  him, 
there  was  never  in  the  world  any  act  of  adoration 
proportionable  to  the  honour  of  the  great  God ; 
bat  now  there  was,  and  the  holy  virgin  made  it, 
when  she  presented  the  holy  child  Jesus.  And 
DOW,  besides  that  we  are  taught  to  return  to  God 
whatsoever  we  have  received  from  him,  if  we  unite 
our  offerings  and  devotions  to  this  holy  present, 
we  shaU,  by  the  merit  and  excellency  of  this  obla- 
tkm,  exhibit  to  God  an  offertory,  in  which  he  can- 
not but  delight  for  the  combination's  sake  and  so- 
ciety of  his  holy  Son. 

3.  The  holy  mother  brought  five  sides  and  a 
piir  of  turtle-doves  to  redeem  the  Lamb  of  God 
fiom  the  anathema;  because  every  first-born  was 
to  be  sacrificed  to  God,  or  redeemed,  if  it  was 
dean :  it  was  the  poor  man's  price,  and  the  holy 
<^esii8  was  never  set  at  the  greater  prices  when  he 
Was  estimated  upon  earth.  For  he  that  was  Lord 
)f  the  kingdom,  chose  his  portion  among  the  poor 
)f  this  world,  that  he  might  advance  the  poor  to 
he  riches  of  his  inheritance ;  and  so  it  was  from 
kit  nativity  hither.    For  at  his  birth  he  was  poor. 
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at  his  circumcision  poor,  and  in  the  likenef 
sinner ;  at  his  presentation  poor,  and  like  a 
and  a  servant,  for  he  chose  to  be  redeemed  vi 
ignoble  price.  The  five  sides  were  given 
priest  for  the  redemption  of  the  child  ;  and 
parents  were  not  able,  he  was  to  be  a  serv 
the  temple,  and  to  minister  in  the  inferior 
to  the  priest :  and  this  was  God's  seizure  am 
session  of  him.  For  although  all  the  servt 
€rod  are  his  inheritance ;  yet  the  ministers  o 
gion,  who  derive  their  portion  of  temporal! 
his  title,  who  live  upon  the  corban,  and  e 
meat  of  the  altar,  which  is  God's  peculia 
come  nearer  to  his  holiness  by  the  addressei 
immediate  ministration,  are  God's  own  upo^ 
ther  and  a  distinct  challenge.  But  because 
was  to  be  the  prince  of  another  ministry,  ai 
chief-priest  of  another  order,  he  was  red 
from  attending  the  Mosaic  rites,  which  he  ci 
abolish,  that  he  might  do  his  Father's  ^busii 
establishing  the  evangelical.  Only  rememb 
the  ministers  of  religion  are  but  God's  usufi 
ries :  as  they  are  not  lords  of  God's  porticx 
therefore  must  dispense  it  like  stewards,  n 
masters;  so  the  people  are  not  their  patn 
paying,  nor  they  their  beneficiaries  in  rec 
tithes  or  other  provisions  of  maintenance 
owe  for  it  to  none  but  to  God  himself,  j 
should  also  be  considered,  that  in  all  sacril 
detentions  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  God  is  the 
principally  injured. 

4.  The  turtle-doves  were  offered  also  wi 
signification  of  another  mystery.*     In  the 

*  Sed  Pudicitia  illis  prima,  et  nutri  nota  adulteria :  ( 
fidem  non  violant.    Plin.  lib.  x.  c.  13. 
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marriage,  although  the  permissions  of  na* 
dres  are  such  as  are  most  ordinate  to  their 
3  avoiding  of  fornication,  the  alleviation  of 
cal  cares  and  vexations,  and  the  produc- 
hildren,  and  mutual  comfort  and  support ; 

apertures  and  permissions  of  marriage 
;h  restraints  of  modesty  and  prudence,  that 
gression  of  the  just  order  to  such  ends  is  a 
md  besides  these,  there  may  be  degrees 
ination  or  obliquity  of  intention,  or  too 
complacency,  or  unhandsome  preparations 
,  or  unsacramental  thoughts.  In  which 
urs,  because  we  have  no  determined  rule 
ience,  and  the  analogy  of  the  rite,  and  the 
of  our  religion,  which  allow  in  some  cases 
.  some  less,  and  always  uncertain  latitudes, 
it  we  know,  there  may  be  lighter  transgres- 
>mething  that  we  know  not  of:  and  for 

the  purification  of  the  woman  it  is  sup- 
le  offering  was  made ;  and  the  turtures,  by 
I  oblation,  did  deprecate  a  supposed  irregu. 
but  by  being  a  chaste  and  marital  emblem, 
ofessed  the  obliquity  (if  any  were)  was 
the  protection  of  the  sacred  bands  of  mar- 
nd  therefore  so  excusable  as  to  be  expiated 
eap  offering.  And  what  they  did  in  hiero- 
,  Christians  must  do  in  the  exposition  ;  be 
>servers  of  the  main  rites  and  principal  ob- 
s,  and  not  neglectful  to  deprecate  the  lesser 
somenesses  of  the  too  sensual  applications. 
Mi  had  at  that  instant  so  ordered,  that,  for 
nds  of  his  own  and  theirs,  two  very  holy 
;,  of  diverse  sexes  and  like  piety,  Simeon 
ina,  the  one  who  lived  an  active  and  secular, 
er  a  retired  and  contemplative  life*  should 
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come  into  the  temple  by  revelation  and  directi 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  see  bim  wbom  they  an 
the  world  did  look  for,  the  Lord  s  Christ,  the 
solation  of  Israel.  They  saw  him,  they  rej< 
they  worshipped,  they  prophesied,  they 
hymns :  and  old  Simeon  did  comprehend  an 
cumscribe  in  his  arms  him  that  filled  all  the  v 
and  was  then  so  satisfied  that  he  desired  to  li 
longer :  God  had  verified  his  promise,  had  s 
him  the  Messias,  had  filled  his  heart  with  joy 
made  his  old  age  honourable ;  and  now,  alb 
this  sight,  no  object  could  be  pleasant  but  the 
of  paradise.  For  as  a  man  who  hath  stare 
freely  upon  the  face  and  beauties  of  the  n 
blind  and  dark  to  objects  of  a  less  splendour,  s 
forced  to  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  may,  throug 
degrees  of  darkness,  perceive  the  inferior  bet 
of  more  proportioned  objects ;  so  was  old  Sii 
his  eyes  were  so  filled  with  the  glories  of  this 
lation,  that  he  was  willing  to  close  them  in  hi 
night,  that  he  might  be  brought  into  the  comi 
cations  of  eternity  ;  and  he  could  never  more 
comfort  in  any  other  object  this  world  coulc 
nister.  For  such  is  the  excellency  of  spi 
things,  when  they  have  once  filled  the  comi 
our  hearts,  and  made  us  highly  sensible  and  a 
hensive  of  the  interior  beauties  of  God  and  of 
gion,  all  things  of  this  world  are  flat  and  ei 
and  unsatisfying  vanities,  as  unpleasant  as  th< 
of  vinegar  to  a  tongue  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Italic  wines.  And  until  we  are  so  dead  t 
world,  as  to  apprehend  no  gust  or  freer 
placency  in  exterior  objects,  we  never  have  < 
tained  Christ,  or  have  had  our  cups  overflow 
devotion,  or  are  filled  with  the  pirit     Whei 
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lalice  is  filled  with  holy  oil,  with  the  anointing 
om  above,  it  will  entertain  none  of  the  waters  of 
tteraess;  or  if  it  does,  they  are  thrust  to  the 
)ttom;  they  are  the  lowest  of  our  desires,  and 
lerefore  only  admitted,  because  they  are  natural 
id  constituent. 

6.  The  good  old  prophetess  Anna  had  lived 
Qg  in  chaste  widowhood,  in  the  service  of  the 
mple,  in  the  continual  offices  of  devotion,  in  fast- 
Ig  and  prayer ;  and  now  came  the  happy  instant 
i  which  God  would  give  her  a  great  benediction, 
id  an  earnest  of  a  greater.  The  returns  of  prayer 
id  the  blessings  of  piety  are  certain ;  and  though 
9l  dispensed  according  to  the  expectances  of  our 
inow  conceptions,  yet  shall  they  so  come,  at  such 
lies  and  such  measures,  as  shall  crown  the  piety, 
id  satisfy  the  desires,  and  reward  the  expectation. 
t  WBS  in  the  temple,  the  same  place  where  she 
■d  for  so  many  years  poured  out  her  heart  to 
M ;  that  God  poured  forth  his  heart  to  her,  sent 
ii.8on  from  his  bosom,  and  there  she  received  his 
nediction.  Indeed,  in  such  places  God  does 
mt  particularly  exhibit  himself,  and  blessing 
pel  i^ong  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  In  holy 
hees  God  hath  put  his  holy  name,  and  to  holy 
inons  God  does  oftentimes  manifest  the  interior 
M  more  secret  glories  of  his  holiness ;  provided 
htf  come  thither,  as  old  Simeon  and  Anna  did, 
kf  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  with  designs 
I  vanity,   or  curiosity,  or  sensuality :  for  such 

Cfei  as  those  come  to  profane  and  desecrate  the 
le,  and  un  hallow  the  person,  and  provoke  the 
kity  of  the  place,  and  blast  us  with  unwholesome 

7.  Bat  *  Joseph  and  Mary  wondered  at  these 

▼OL.  I.  d 
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things  which  were  spoken/  and  treasured  tbei 
their  hearts ;  and  they  became  matter  of  devi 
and  mental  prayer,  or  meditation. 


THE  PRAYER. 

O  eternal  Ood,  who  by  the  inspirations  of  thy  Holy  Sigi 
direct  thy  servants,  Simeon  and  Anna,  to  the  temple,  at ' 
stant  of  the  presentation  of  the  holy  child  Jesus,  that  i 
mightest  verify  thy  promise,  and  maniftst  thy  Sen,  and : 
the  piety  of  holy  people,  who  longed  for  redemption  ' 
coming  of  the  Messias ;  give  me  the  perpetual  asristanci 
same  Spirit  to  be  asa  mcmitor  and  a  guide  to  me,  leadinf 
all  holy  actions^  and  to  the  embracements  and  possessioni 
glorious  Son :  and  remember  all  thy  fiuthful  people,  wl 
for  the  consolation  and  redemption  of  the  dmreh  from 
miseries  and  persecutions,  and  at  last  satisfy  their  deifaw 
revelations  of  thy  merdes  and  salvation.  Thou  hait  ad 
thy  holy  child,  and  set  him  up  for  a  sign  of  thy  merdei^ 
representation  of  thy  glories.  Lord,  let  no  act,  or  thouj 
word  of  mine  ever  be  in  contradiction  to  this  blessed  a^ 
let  it  be  for  the  ruin  of  all  my  vices,  and  all  the  powers  it 
employs  against  the  church,  and  for  the  raising  up  of  a] 
virtues  and  graces  which  thou  didst  design  me  in  the  pui] 
eternity  :  but  let  my  portion  never  be  amongst  the  inciedi 
the  scornful,  or  the  heretical,  or  the  profane,  or  any  of  the 
stumble  at  this  stone  which  thou  hast  laid  for  the  foundi 
thy  church,  and  the  structures  of  a  virtuous  life.  Remeoi 
with  much  mercy  and  compassion,  when  the  sword  of  son 
afflictions  shall  pierce  my  heart ;  first  transfix  me  with  hr 
then  all  the  troubles  of  this  world  will  be  consignations 
joys  of  a  better :  which  grant  for  the  mercies  and  the 
sake  of  thy  holy  child  Jesus.    Amen. 
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DISCOURSE  m. 

Of  Meditation, 

J.  If  in  the  definition  of  meditation,  I  should 
•D  it  an  unaccustomed  and  unpractised  duty,  I 
ouid  speak  a  truth,  |though  somewhat  inartifici- 
y :  for  not  only  the  interior  beauties  and  brighter 
cellencies  are  as  unfelt  as  ideas  and  abstractions 
s,  but  also  the  practice  and  common  knowledge 
the  duty  itself  are  strangers  to  us,  like  the  retire- 
»it8  of  the  deep,  or  the  undisco?ered  treasures  of 
I  Indian  hills.    And  this  is  a  very  great  cause  of 

I  dryness  and  expiration  of  men's  devotion,  be- 
use  our  souls  are  so  little  refreshed  with  the 
iters  and  holy  dews  of  meditation.  We  go  to 
r  prayers  by  chance,  or  order,  or  by  determina- 

II  of  accidental  occurrences ;  and  we  recite  them 
we  read  a  book ;  and  sometimes  we  are  sensible 
the  duty,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  makes  the 

>m  bright;  and  our  prayers  end,  and  the  light- 
Qg  is  gone,  and  we  as  dark  as  ever.  We  draw 
X  water  from  standing  pools,  which  never 
e  filled  but  with  sudden  showers,  and  therefore 
I  MPe  dry  so  often :  whereas,  if  we  should  draw 
ster  from  the  fountains  of  our  Saviour,  and  de- 
re  them  through  the  channel  of  diligent  and  pru- 
int  meditations,  our  devotion  would  be  a  con- 
Kual  current,  and  safe  against  the  barrenness  of 
equent  droughts. 

2.  For  meditation  is  an  attention  and  application 
'  spirit  to  divine  things ;  a  searching  out  all  in- 
ruments  to  a  holy  life,  a  devout  consideration  of 
lem,  and  a  production  of  those  affections  which 
'e  in  a  direct  order  to  the  love  of  God  and  a  pious 

Q  2 
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converHation.  Indeed  meditation  is  all  tbat  great 
instrument  of  piety  whereby  it  is  made  pradent, 
and  reasonable,  and  orderly,  and  perpetual.  For 
supposing  our  memory  instructed  with  the  know- 
ledge of  such  mysteries  and  revelations  as  are  apt 
to  entertain  the  spirit,  the  understanding  is  firrt 
and  best  employed  in  the  consideration  of  them, 
and  then  the  will  in  their  reception,  when  they  are 
duly  prepared  and  so  transmitted  ;  and  both  these 
in  such  manner  and  to  such  purposes,  that  tbej 
become  the  magazine  and  great  repositories  of 
grace,  and  instrumental  to  all  designs  of  virtue. 

3.  For  the  understanding  is  not  to  consider  the 
matter  of  any  meditation  in  itself,  or  as  it  dele^ 
mines  in  natural  excellencies  or  unworthiness  re- 
spectively, or  with  a  purpose  to  furnish  itself  with 
notion  and  riches  of  knowledge ;  for  that  is  like  the 
winter  sun,  it  shines,  but  warms  not ;  but  in  such 
order  as  themselves  are  put  in  the  designations  of 
thc>()logy,  in  the  order  of  divine  laws  in  their  spi- 
ritual capacity,  and  oa  they  have  influence  npoo 
holiness.  For  the  understanding  here  is  something 
else  besides  the  intellectual  power  of  the  soul ;  it 
is  the  spirit;  that  is,  it  is  celestial  in  its  application, 
as  it  iH  spiritual  in  its  nature :  and  we  may  under- 
stand it  well  by  considering  the  beatifical  portion! 
of  soul  and  body  in  their  future  glories.  Forthe^^ 
fore  even  our  bodies  in  the  resurrection  shall  be 
spiritual,  because  the  operation  of  them  shall  he  in 
order  to  spiritual  glories,  and  their  natural  actiom 
(such  as  are  seeing  and  speaking)  shall  have  a  spi- 
ritual object  and  supernatural  end :  and  here,  u 
we  partake  of  such  excellencies  and  co-operate  to 
such  puriK>scs,  men  are  more  or  less  spiritoiL 
And  so  is  the  understanding  taken  from  its  6t^ 
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md  lowest  ends  of  resting  in  notion  and  iDefiecti?e 
contemplation^  and  is  made  spirit ;  that  is^  wholly 
ruled  and  guided  by  God's  Spirit  to  supernatural 
sads  and  spiritual  employments ;  so  that  it  under- 
stands and  considers  the  motions  of '  the  heavens,' 
U> '  declare  the  glory  of  God/'the  prodigies  and  al- 
terations in  '  the  firmament'  to  demonstrate  '  his 
handy  work;'  it  considers  the  excellent  order  of 
eieaturesythat  we  may  not  disturb  the  order  of  cre- 
ition,  or  dissolve  the  golden  chain  of  subordina- 
tion. Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  and  the  other  Greek 
philosophers,  studied  the  heavens,  to  search  out 
their  natural  causes,  and  production  of  bodies;  the 
wiaer  Chaldees  and  Assyrians  studied  the  same 
things,  that  they  might  learn  their  influences  upon 
OS,  and  make  predictions  of  contingencies ;  the  more 
moral  Egyptian  described  his  theorems  in  hiero- 
glyphics and  fantastic  representments,  to  teach 
principles  of  policy,  economy,  and  other  pruden- 
des  of  morality  and  secular  negociation :  but  the 
tune  philosophy,  when  it  is  made  Christian,  con- 
siderB  as  they  did,  but  to  greater  purposes,  even 
that  from  the  book  of  the  creatures  we  may  glorify 
the  Creator,  and  hence  derive  arguments  of  worship 
and  religion  :  this  is  Christian  philosophy. 

4.  I  instance  only  in  considerations  natural  to 
spiritual  purposes ;  but  the  jsame  is  the  manner  in 
«11  meditation,  whether  the  matter  of  it  be  nature 
or  revelation.  For  if  we  think  of  hell,  and  consi- 
der the  infinity  of  its  duration,  and  that  its  flames 
last  as  long  as  God  lasts,  and  thence  conjecture, 
upon  the  rules  of  proportion,  why  a  finite  creature 
may  have  an  infinite,  unnatural  duration;  or  think 
by  what  ways  a  material  fire  can  torment  an  imma- 
tttial  substance;  or  why  the  devils,  who  are  Intel- 
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ligent  and  wise  creatures^  shoald  be  so  foolish  as 
to  hate  God^  from  whom  they  know  every  rimlet 
of  amability  derives;  this  is  to  stndy,  not  to 
meditate  ;  for  meditation  considers  any  thing  that 
may  best  make  us  to  avoid  the  place,  and  to  quit  a 
vicious  habit,  or  master  and  rectify  an  untoward 
inclination,  or  purchase  a  virtue,  or  exercise  one. 
So  that  meditation  is  an  act  of  understanding  put 
to  the  right  use. 

6,  For  the  holy  Jesus  coming  to  redeem  us  from 
the  bottomless  pit,  did  it  by  lifdng  us  up  out  of  the 
puddles  of  impurity,  and  the  unwholesome  waters  of 
vanity ;  he  redeemed  us  from  our  vain  conversation: 
and  our  understandings  had  so  many  vanities,  that 
they  were  made  instruments  of  great  impiety.  The 
unlearned  and  ruder  nations  had  fewer  virtues,  but 
they  had  also  fewer  vices,  than  the  wise  empire^, 
that  ruled  the  world  with  violence  and  wit  together. 
The  softer  Asians  had  lust  and  intemperance  in  a 
full  chalice ;  *  but  their  understandings  were  mder 
than  the  finer  Latins ;  for  these  men's  understand- 
ing distilled  wickedness  as  through  a  limbec, 
and  the  Romans  drank  spirits  and  the  sublimed 
quintessences  of  villany ;  whereas  the  other  made 
themselves  drunk  with  the  lees  and  cheaper  in- 
stances of  sin.  So  that  the  understanding  is  not  an 
idle  and  useless  faculty,  but  naturally  drives  topra^ 
tice,  and  brings  guests  into  the  inward  cabinet  of 
the  will,  and  there  they  are  entertained  and  feasted. 
And  those  understandings  which  did  not  serve  the 
baser  end  of  vices,  yet  were  unprofitable  for  the 

^  T^C  ncp<r«5v  patriXtIg  vxd  rpv^^c  irpoKtiovrmv  r^ 
i0evpurK8<r(  rtva  Kaivi^v  riSovr^v  apyvpiH  xX^Ooc-  Athcn 
1.  iv. — ''  The  Penian  moiiMchs  offered  a  rich  reward  to  any  on 
who  shoald  discover  a  new  pleasure.** 
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most  party  and  famished  their  inward  rooms  with 
glasses  and  beads,  and  trifles  fit  for  an  American 
mart.  From  all  these  imparities  and  vanities  Jesus 
hath  redeemed  all  his  disciples,  and  not  only  thrown 
out  of  his  temples  all  the  impure  rites  of  Flora  and 
Cybele,  but  ako  the  trifling  and  unprofitable  cere- 
monies of  the  more  sober  deities ;  not  only  vices, 
but  useless  and  unprofitable  speculations,  and 
hath  consecrated  our  head  into  a  temple,  our  un- 
derstanding to  spirit,  our  reason  to  religion,  our 
study  to  meditation.  And  this  is  the  first  part  oi 
the  sanctification  of  our  spirit 

6.  And  this  was  the  cause  holy  Scripture  com- 
mands the  duty  of  meditation  in  proportion  still  to 
the  excellencies  of  piety  and  a  holy  life,  to  which 
it  is  highly  and  apUy  instrumental.  '  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  meditates  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  day 
and  night'  *  And  the  reason  of  the  proposition  and 
the  use  of  the  duty  is  expressed  to  this  purpose : 
'  Thy  words  have  I  hid  in  my  heart,  that  I  should 
not  sin  against  thee.**  The  placing  and  fixing 
those  divine  considerations  in  our  understandings 
and  hiding  them  there,  are  designs  of  high  Chris- 
tian prudence,  that  they  with  advantage  may  come 
forth  in  the  expresses  of  a  holy  life.  For  what  in 
the  world  is  more  apt  and  natural  to  produce  hu- 
mility, than  to  meditate  upon  the  low  stoopings 
and  descents  of  the  holy  Jesus,  to  the  nature  of  a 
nuuij  to  the  weaknesses  of  a  child,  to  the  poverties 
of  a  stable,  to  the  ignobleness  of  a  servant,  to  the 
shame  of  the  cross,  to  the  pains  of  cruelty,  to  the 
dust  of  death,  to  the  title  of  a  sinner,  and  to  the 
wrath  of  God  ?    By  this  instance  poverty  is  made 

<  Pnl.  i.  1,2.  *  Ibid.  cziz.  11. 
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honourable,  and  humility  is  sanctified  aad 

noble,  and  the  contradictions  of  nature  are  ai 

and  fitted  for  a  wise  election.    Thus  hatred  < 

shame  of  ourselves,  confusion  at  the  sense  • 

man  misery,  the  love  of  God,  confidence 

promises,  desires  of  heaven,  holy  resolutions, 

nation  of  our  own  appetites,  conformity  to  1 

vine  will,  oblations  of  ourselves,  repentanc 

mortification,  are  the  proper  emanations  from 

tation  of  the  sordidness  of  sin,  our  pronenesi 

our  daily  mweries  as  issues  of  divine  veng 

the  glories  of  God,  his  infinite  unalterable  ve 

the  satisfactions  in  the  vision  of  God,  the  r< 

of  piety,  the  rectitude  of  the  laws  of  God,  an 

fection  of  his  sanctions,  Crod's  supreme  and 

nal  dominion,  and  his  certain  malediction  < 

ners.    And  when  any  one  of  these  considei 

is  taken  to  pieces,  and  so  placed  in  the  ro( 

application,  that  a  piece  of  duty  is  conjoine 

piece  of  the  mystery,  and  the  whole  office  ' 

purchase  of  a  grace,  or  the  extermination  of  ] 

it  \fi  like  opening  our  windows  to  let  in  tfa 

and  the  wind :  and  holiness  is  as  proportioi 

eflfect  to  this  practice,  as  glory  is  to  a  perse' 

holiness,  by  way  of  reward  and  moral  causali 

7.  For  all  the  affections  that  are  in  ma 

either  natural,  or  by  chance,  or  by  the  inci 

of  reason  and  discourse.     Our  natural  affe 

are  not  worthy  the  entertainments  of  a  Chri 

they  must  be  supernatural  and  divine,  that  p 

into  the  hopes  of  perfection  and  felicities. 

these  other  that  are  good,  unless  they  con 

meditation,  they  are  but  accidental,  and  set 

the  evening  sun  :  but  if  they  be  produced  upo 

strengths  of  pious  meditation,  they  are  as  perf 
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IS  ihey  are  reasonable,  and  excellent  in  proportion 
to  the  piety  of  the  principle.  A  garden  that  is 
watered  with  short  and  sudden  showers  is  more 
nnoertain  in  its  froits  and  beauties,  than  if  a  rivu- 
let waters  it  with  a  perpetual  distilling  and  con- 
stant hnmectation.  And  just  such  are  the  short 
emissions  and  unpremeditated  resolutions  of  piety 
begotten  by  a  dash  of  holy  rain  from  hea?en, 
whereby  God  sometimes  uses  to  call  the  careless 
bat  to  taste  what  excellencies  of  piety  they  neglect; 
bat  if  they  be  not  produced  by  the  reason  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  philosophy  of  meditation,  they  have 
bat  the  life  of  a  ily  or  a  tall  gourd,  they  come  into 
the  world  only  to  say  they  had  a  being ;  you  could 
scarce  know  their  length  but  by  measuring  the 
ground  they  cover  in  their  fall. 

8.  For  since  we  are  more  moved  by  material  and 
sensible  objects  than  by  things  merely  speculative 
and  intellectual,  and  generals,  even  in  spiritual 
things^  are  less  perceived  and  less  motive  than  par- 
ticulars ;  meditation  frames  the  understanding  part 
of  religion  to  the  proportions  of  our  nature  and  our 
weakness,  by  making  some  things  more  circum- 
rtantiate  and  material,  and  the  more  spiritual  to  be 
particular,  and  therefore  the  more  applicable ;  and 
tbe  mystery  is  made  like  the  gospel  to  the  apostles : 
'  Oar  eyes  do  see,  and  our  ears  do  hear,  and  our 
hands  do  handle*  thus  much  of  the  word  of  life,  as 
is  prepared  for  us  in  the  meditation. 

9.  First,  and  therefore  every  wise  person,  that 
intends  to  famish  himself  with  affections  of  reli- 
gion, or  detestation  against  a  vice,  or  glorifications 
of  a  mystery,  still  will  proportion  the  mystery,  and 
fit  it  with  such  circumstances  of  fancy  and  applica- 
tfon,  as  by  observation  of  himself  he  knows  aptest 
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to  make  impression.  It  was  a  wise  design  of 
Mark  Antony  when  he  would  stir  up  the  people  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Cassar,  he  brought  his  hodj 
to  the  pleading-place^  he  showed  his  wounds,  held 
up  the  rent  mantle,  and  showed  them  the  garment 
that  he  put  on  that  night  in  which  he  beat  the 
Nervii ;  that  is,  in  which  he  won  a  victory  for  which 
his  memory  was  so  dear  to  them ;  he  showed  them 
that  wound  which  pierced  his  heart,  in  which 
they  were  placed  by  so  dear  a  love  that  he  made 
them  his  heirs,  and  left  to  their  public  use  placa 
of  delight  and  pleasure :  and  then  it  was  natand, 
when  he  had  made  those  things  present  to  thea 
which  had  once  moved  their  love  and  his  honour, 
that  grief  at  the  loss  of  so  honourable  and  so  lofcd 
a  person  should  succeed ;  and  then  they  were  lords 
of  all,  their  sorrow  and  revenge  seldom  slept  in 
two  beds.  And  thus  holy  meditation  prodoeei 
the  passions  and  desires  it  intends,  it  makes  tlie 
objects  present  and  almost  sensible,  it  renews  the 
first  passions  by  a  fiction  of  imagination ;  it  pasM 
from  the  paschal  parlour  to  Cedron,  it  tells  the 
drops  of  sweat,  and  measures  them,  and  finds  thea 
as  big  as  drops  of  blood,  and  then  conjectures  tf 
the  greatness  of  our  sins;  it  fears  in  the  midst  of 
Christ's  agonies,  it  hears  his  groans,  it  spies  Jadai*i 
lantern  afar  off,  it  follows  Jesus  to  Gabbatha,  tod 
wonders  at  his  innocence  and  their  malice,  and  feflh 
the  stroke  of  the  whip,  and  shrinics  the  head  wha 
the  crown  of  thorns  is  thrust  hard  upon  his  faolj 
brows,  and  at  last  g^oes  step  by  step  with  Jesus,  and 
carries  part  of  the  cross,  and  is  nailed  fast^with  lor* 
row  and  compassion,  and  dies  with  love.  For  if 
the  soul  be  principle  of  its  own  actions,  it  can  pf^ 
duce  the  same  effects  by  reflex  acts  of  the  andc^ 
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ding,  when  it  is  assisted  by  the  imaginative 
y  as  when  it  sees  the  thing  acted.  Only  let  the 
itation  be  as  minute,  particular,  and  circum- 
tiate  as  it  may :  for  a  widow  by  representing 
cmresses  of  her  dead  husband's  lo?e  produces 
>w,  and  the  new  affections  of  a  sad  endear- 
t.  It  is  too  sure,  that  the  recalling  the  circum- 
ces  of  a  past  impurity  does  rekindle  the  flame, 

entertain  the  fancy  with  the  burnings  of  an 
are  fire :  and  this  happens  not  by  any  ad?an- 
s  of  vice,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
efficacy  of  circumstances.  So  does  holy  medi- 
m  produce  those  impresses  and  signatures 
cb  are  the  proper  effects  of  the  mystery,  if  pre- 
ed  in  a  right  line  and  representation. 
0.  Secondly,  He  that  means  to  meditate  in 

best  order  to  the  productions  of  piety,  must 
be  inquisitive  for  the  highest  mysteries,  but  the 
nest  propositions  are  to  him  of  the  greatest  use 
.  evidence.    For  meditation  is  the  duty  of  all, 

therefore  God  hath  fitted  such  matter  for  it 
icfa  is  proportioned  to  every  understanding; 
i  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity  are 
inest,  and  yet  most  fruitful  of  meditation,  and 
It  useful  to  the  production  of  piety.  High 
eolations  are  as  barren  as  the  tops  of  cedars ; 
;  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  are  fruitful 
khe  valleys  or  the  creeping  vine.  For  know, 
t  it  is  no  meditation,  but  it  may  be  an  illusion, 
en  you  consider  mysteries  to  become  more 
med,  without  thoughts  of  improving  piety. 
i  your  affections  be  as  high  as  they  can  dimb 
raids  Gk>d,  so  your  considerations  be  humble, 
itful,  and  practically  mysterious.  '  Oh !  that  I 
1  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  fly  away 
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and  be  at  rest!*  said  David.  The  wings  of 
eagle  would  have  carried  him  higher^  but  yet 
innocent  dove  did  furnish  him  with  the  be 
emblem  to  represent  his  humble  design  ;  and  lo 
meditations  might  sooner  bring  him  to  rest  inG 
It  was  a  saying  of  iEgidius :  "  That  an  old  tn 
simple  woman,  if  she  loves  Jesus,  may  be  gre 
than  was  brother  Bonaventure."  Want  of  lean 
and  disability  to  consider  great  secrets  of  tbeolt 
does  not  at  all  retard  our  progress  to  spiritual 
fections :  love  to  Jesus  may  be  better  promotec 
the  plainer  understanding^  of  honest  and  unletti 
people,  than  by  the  finer  and  more  exalted  sp 
lations  of  great  clerks  that  have  less  devot 
For  although  the  way  of  serving  Grod  by  the 
derstanding  be  the  best  and  most  lasting ;  y 
is  not  necessary  the  understanding  should  be  dre 
with  troublesome  and  laborious  notions.  ' 
reason  that  is  in  religion  is  the  surest  prindpli 
engage  our  services,  and  more  perpetual  than 
sweetnesses  and  the  motives  of  affection :  but  e 
honest  man's  understanding  is  then  best  fumi 
with  the  discourses  and  the  reasonable  part 
religion,  when  he  knows  those  mysteries  of  reli 
upon  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  bui 
holy  life,  and  the  superstructures  of  piety :  t 
are  the  best  materials  of  his  meditation. 

11.  So  that  meditation  is  nothing  else  but 
using  of  all  those  arguments,  motives,  and  im 
tions,  which  God  intended  to  be  instrument 
piety.  It  is  a  composition  of  both  ways ;  f 
stirs  up  our  affections  by  reason  and  the  wa 
understanding,  that  the  wise  soul  may  be  safcu 
in  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  and  the  a 
tionate  may  be  entertained  with  the  sweetnessi 
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holy  passion;  that  our  judgment  be  determined 
by  discourse^  and  our  appetites  made  active  by  the 
Daresaes  of  a  religious  fancy.  And  therefore  the 
ase  of  meditation  is,  to  consider  any  of  the  mys- 
teries of  religion  with  purposes  to  draw  from  it 
rales  of  life,  or  affections  of  virtue,  or  detestation 
of  vice  :  and  from  hence  the  man  rises  to  devotion, 
and  mental  prayer,  and  intercourse  with  God; 
and  after  that  he  rests  himself  in  the  bosom  of 
beatitude,  and  is  swallowed  up  with  the  compre- 
hensions of  love  and  contemplation.  These  are 
the  several  d^rees  of  meditation.  But  let  us  first 
understand  that  part  of  it  which  is  duty:  and 
then,  if  any  thing  succeed  of  a  middle  condition 
between  duty  and  reward,  we  will  consider  also 
how  that  duty  is  to  be  performed,  and  how  the 
reward  is  to  be  managed,  that  it  may  prove  to  be 
no  illosion.  Therefore  I  add  also  this  considera- 
tion: 

12.  Thirdly,  Whatever  pious  purposes  and  de- 
liberations are  entertained  in  the  act  of  meditation, 
they  are  carefully  to  be  maintained  and  thrust 
ftrward  to  actual  performances,  although  they  were 
indefinite  and  indeterminate,  and  no  other  ways  de- 
creed but  by  resolutions  and  determinations  of  reason 
and  judgment.    For  €rod  assists  every  pious  action 
according  to  its  exigence  and  capacity,  and  there- 
^re  blesses  holy  meditations  with  results  of  reason, 
and  prepossessions  dogmatically  decreeing  the  ne- 
cesrity  of  virtue,  and  the  convenience  of  certain 
ciercises  in  order  to  the  purchase  of  it.     He  then 
tht  neglects  to  actuate  such  discourses,  loses  the 
liQiefit  of  bis  meditation ;  he  is  gone  no  further 
than  when  he  first  set  out,  and  neglects  the  inspi- 
ittions  of  the  Holy  Spirit    For  if  at  any  time  it 
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be  certain  what  spirit  it  is  that  speaks  witbi 
soqU  it  is  most  certain  that  it  is  the  good  Spiri 
mores  us  to  an  act  of  virtae  in  order  to  acqai 
of  the  habit  And  when  God's  grace  hath  as 
us  so  far  in  our  meditations  that  we  undei 
our  duty,  and  are  moved  with  present  argm 
if  we  put  not  forth  our  hand  and  make  i 
them,  we  do  nothing  towards  our  duty ;  anc 
not  certain  that  God  will  create  graces  in  us 
does  the  soul.  Let  every  pious  person  think 
conclusion  of  reason  in  his  meditation  to 
passed  an  obligation  upon  him :  and  if  he 
decreed  that  fasting  so  often,  and  doing  so 
religious  acts,  is  convenient  and  conducing 
production  of  a  grace  he  is  in  pursuit  of.  If 
know  that  every  such  decree  and  reasonable 
position  is  the  grace  of  God,  instrumental  to 
part  of  his  assistance,  and  therefore  in  no  c 
be  extinguished. 

13.  Fourthly,  In  meditation  let  the  under 
ing  be  restrained,  and  under  such  prudent  co 
and  confinement,  that  it  wander  not  from  oi 
course  to  another,  till  it  hath  perceived  som 
from  die  first ;  either  that  bis  soul  be  instruc 
a  duty,  or  moved  by  a  new  argument,  or  com 
in  an  old,  or  determined  to  some  exercise  and 
medial  action  of  religion,  or  hath  broke  oo 
some  prayers  and  intercourse  with  God  in  oi 
the  production  of  a  virtue.  And  this  is  the 
cal  design  of  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles  of 
mon :  '  I  adjure  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jem 
by  the  roes  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field,  th; 
stir  not  up  nor  awake  my  love  till  he  please.' 

'  Cant.  ill.  5. 
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it  is  lightness  of  spirit  to  pass  o?er  a  field  of  flowers 
sod  to  fix  nowhere,  hut  to  leave  it  without  carrying 
some  honey  with  us :  unless  the  suhject  he  of  itself 
harren  and  unfruitful,  and  then  why  was  it  chosen  P 
or  that  it  is  made  so  hy  our  indisposition,  and  then 
indeed  it  is  to  he  quitted.  But,  (it  is  St  Chry- 
sostom's  simile,)  as  a  lamh  sucking  the  hreast  of  its 
dam  and  mother,  moves  the  head  from  one  part  to 
another  till  it  hath  found  a  distilling  fontinel,  and 
then  it  fixes  till  it  he  satisfied,  or  the  fountain 
cease  dropping :  so  should  we  in  ipeditation  reject 
such  materials  as  are  harren  like  the  tops  of  hills, 
and  fix  upon  such  thoughts  which  nourish  and  re- 
fresh, and  there  dwell  tiU  the  nourishment  he 
drawn  forth,  or  so  much  of  it  as  we  can  then  tem- 
perately digest 

14.  Fifthly,  In  meditation  strive  rather  for 
^Traces  than  for  gifts,  for  affections  in  the  way  of 
virtue  more  than  the  overflowings  of  sensible  devo- 
tion :  and  therefore,  if  thou  findest  any  thing  by 
which  thou  mayest  be  better,  though  thy  spirit  do 
not  actually  rejoice  or  find  any  gust  or  relish  in 
the  manducation,  yet  choose  it  greedily.  For, 
although  the  chief  end  of  meditation  be  affection, 
and  not  determinations  intellectual,  yet  there  is 
choice  to  be  had  of  the  affections,  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  affections  be  desires  of  virtue,  or 
repudiations  and  aversions  from  something  crimi- 
nal ;  not  joys  and  transportations  spiritual,  com- 
forts and  complacencies,  for  they  are  no  part  of 
oar  duty.  Sometimes  they  are  encouragements, 
and  sometimes  rewards:  sometimes  they  depend 
upon  habitude  and  disposition  of  body,  and  seem 
great  matters  when  they  have  little  in  them,  and 
are   more  bodily  than  spiritual,  like  the  gift  of 
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team,  and  yearning  of  the  bowels;  and  aoB 
they  are  illuaions  and  temptations,  at  whict 
soul  stoops  and  be  greedy  after,  they  ma; 
like  Hippomenes's  golden  apples  to  Atalai 
tetrd  our  course,  and  possibly  do  some  ha 
the  whole  race.  And  this  will  be  nearer  i 
to  practice,  if  we  consider  the  variety  of 
which  is  fitted  to  the  meditation  in  several  i 
men  travelling  towards  heaven. 

15.  For  the  first  beginners  in  religion  a 
ployed  in  the  mastering  of  their  first  ap 
casting  out  their  devils,  exterminating  all  e 
toms,  lessening  the  proclivity  of  habits,  and  c 
manding  the  too  great  forwardness  of  vici 
clinatiocis:  and  this,  which  divines  call  the 
tive  way,  is  wholly  spent  in  actions  of  repe 
mortification,  and  self-denial.  And  tberefo 
|)enitent  person  snatches  at  comforts,  or  th 
of  sensible  devotion,  his  repentance  is  too  d 
it  is  but  a  rod  of  roses  and  jessamine, 
sees  the  spirit  broken  all  in  pieceH,  and 
needs  a  little  of  the  oil  of  gladness  for  its  » 
and  restitution  to  the  capacities  of  its  duty, 
give  it:  but  this  is  not  to  be  designed,  nor 
ed  at  in  the  meditation.  Tears  of  joy  are  m 
expressions  nor  instruments  of  re[>enUinc 
must  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  ti\ 
thistles:*  no  refreshments  to  be  looked  fc 
but  such  only  as  are  necessary  for  Kupfioi 
when  God  sees  they  are,  let.  not  us  troul 
selves,  he  will  provide  them.  But  the  niedi 
which  are  prompt  to  this  purgative  way  an* 
tice  of  first  beginners  are  not  apt  to  pro<iu 
cocies,  but  in  the  sequel  and  consequen 
'Afterwards  it  brings  forth  the  pleasant 
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liteousness/  but  '  for  the  present  it  bath  no  joy 
it;'  no  joy  of  sense^  though  much  satisfaction  to 
ison.  And  such  are  meditations  of  the  fall  of 
^els  and  man,  the  ejection  of  them  from-  heaven, 
oar  parents  from  Paradise,  the  horror  and  obli- 
ity  of  sin,  the  wrath  of  God,  the  severity  of  his 
ger,  mortification  of  our  body  and  spirit,  self- 
Dial,  the  cross  of  Christ,  death,  and  hell,  and 
Igment,  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  the  in- 
;arities  of  a  sinner,  the  unreasonableness  of  sin, 
s  troubles  of  repentance,  the  worm  and  sting  of 
burdened  spirit,  the  difficulties  of  rooting  out 
1  habits,  and  the  utter  abolition  of  sin.  If  these 
ttles  bear  honey,  we  may  fill  ourselves;  but 
cb  sweetnesses  spoil  liie  operations  of  these  bit- 
'  potions.  Here  therefore  let  your  addresses  to 
k!  and  your  mental  prayers  be  affectionate  de- 
es of  pardon,  humble  considerations  of  ourselves. 
Nights  of  revenge  against  our  crimes,  designs  of 
^rtification,  indefatigable  solicitations  for  mercy, 
presses  of  shame  and  confusion  of  face  :  and  he 
ditates  best  in  the  purgative  way,  that  makes 
»e  affections  most  operative  and  high. 
16.  After  our  first  step  is  taken,  and  the  puni- 
e  part  of  repentance  is  resolved  on,  and  begun, 
d  put  forward  into  good  degrees  of  progress,  we 
m  enter  into  the  illuminative  way  of  religion, 
d  set  upon  the  acquist  of  virtues,  and  the  pur- 
186  of  spiritual  graces ;  and  therefore  our  medi- 
ions  are  to  be  proportioned  to  the  design  of  that 
ployment:  such  as  are  considerations  of  the 
$  of  Jesus,  examples  of  saints,  reasons  of  virtue, 
sns  of  acquiring  them,  designations  of  proper 
sreises  to  every  pious  habit,  the  eight  beati- 
les,  the  gifts  and  fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
fOL.  I.  R 
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promises  of  the  gospel,  the  attribntes  of  God  as 
they  are  revealed  to  represent  God  to  be  infinite, 
and  to  make  us  religious,  the  rewards  of  heaven, 
excellent  and  select  sentences  of  holy  persons,  to  be 
as  incentives  to  piety.  These  are  the  proper  matter 
for  proficients  in  religion.  But  then  the  afieo- 
tions  producible  from  these  are  love  of  virtue,  de- 
sires to  imitate  the  holy  Jesus,  afifections  to  saints 
and  holy  persons,  conformity  of  choice,  subordi* 
nation  to  God's  will,  election  of  the  wajrs  of  vu^ 
tue,  satisfaction  of  understanding  in  the  ways  of 
religion,  and  resolutions  to  pursue  them  in  the 
midst  of  all  discomforts  and  persecutions :  and  cor 
mental  prayers  or  intercourse  with  God,  which  are 
the  present  emanations  of  our  meditations,  mut 
be  in  order  to  these  affections  and  productions 
from  those.  And  in  all  these  yet  there  is  safety 
and  piety,  and  no  seeking  of  ourselves,  but  de- 
signs of  virtue  in  just  reason  and  duty  to  God,  and  • 
for  his  sake,  that  is,  for  his  commandment.  And  in 
all  these  particulars,  if  there  be  such  a  sterility  of 
spirit  that  there  be  no  end  served  but  of  spiritoal 
profit,  we  are  never  the  worse:  all  that  God  re- 
quires of  us  is,  that  we  will  live  well,  and  repent 
in  just  measure  and  right  manner;  and  he  that 
doeth  so  hath  meditated  well. 

17.  From  hence  if  a  pious  soul  passes  to  afkC' 
tions  of  greater  sublimity,  and  intimate  and  more 
immediate,  abstracted,  and  immaterial  love,  it  is 
well :  only  remember  that  the  love  God  requires  of 
us  is  an  operative,  material,  and  communicative  love: 
'  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.'  So  tbat  h 
still  a  good  life  is  the  eflfect  of  the  sublimest  medi*  < 
tation  :  and  if  we  can  make  our  duty  sure  behind 
us,  ascend  up  as  high  into  the  mountain  as  yoQ 
can ;  so  your  ascent  may  consist  with  the  secnri- 
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four  person,  the  condition  of  infirmity,  and 
crests  of  your  duty.  According  to  the  say- 
Qdefonsus :  ^  *'  Our  empty  saying  of  lauds, 
dting  verses  in  honour  of  his  name,  please 
d  so  well  as  the  imitation  of  him  does  ad- 
3  to  us ;  and  a  devout  imitator  pleases  the 
better  than  an  idle  panegyrist."  Let  your 
e  like  his,  your  duty  in  imitation  of  his  pre- 
id  example,  and  then  sing  praises  as  you 
>  heart  is  large  enough,  no  voice  pleasant 
I,  no  life  long  enough,  nothing  but  an  eter- 
r  duration  and  a  beatifical  state  can  do  it 
And  therefore  holy  David  joins  them  both, 
to  ofifereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he  honour- 
;  and  to  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation 
I  will  show  the  salvation  of  God.**  All 
and  praise  without  a  right-ordered  conver- 
are  but  the  echo  of  religion,  a  voice  and  no 
loe :  but  if  those  praises  be  sung  by  a  heait 
•us  and  obedient,  that  is  '  singing  with  the 
and  'singing  with  understanding,'  that  is 
isic  that  God  delights  in. 
Sixthly,  But  let  me  observe  and  press  this 
1.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  not  a  little  danger- 
hen  people  religious  and  forward  shall  too 
tly,  frequently,  and  nearly  spend  their 
its  in  consideration  of  divine  excellencies, 
ath  shown  thee  merit  enough  to  spend  all 
K;k  of  love  upon  him  in  the  characters  of  his 
the  book  of  the  creature,  the  great  tables  of 
ercy,  alid  the  lines  of  his  justice:  we  have 
enough  to  praise  his  excellencies  in  what  we 
him^  and  are  refreshed  with  his  influence, 

0. 1,  de  assumpt.  Hierod.  '  Psahn  L  23. 
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and  see  his  beauties  in  reflection,  though  we  do 
not  pnt  our  eyes  out  with  staring  upon  his  face.  To 
behold  the  glories  and  perfections  of  God  with  a 
more  direct  intuition,  is  the  privilege  of  angek, 
who  yet  cover  their  faces  in  the  brightness  of  his 
presence:  it  is  only  permitted  to  us  to  consider 
the  back  parts  of  God.  And  therefore  those  specu- 
lations are  too  bold  and  imprudent  addresses,  and 
minister  to  danger  more  than  to  religion,  when  we 
pass  away  from  the  direct  studies  of  virtues,  and 
those  thoughts  of  God  which  are  the  freer  and  safer 
communications  of  the  Deity,  which  are  the  means 
of  intercourse  and  relation  between  him  and  us,  to 
those  considerations  concerning  God  which  are 
metaphysical  and  remote,  the  formal  objects  of 
adoration  and  wonder,  rather  than  of  virtue  and 
temperate  discourses.  For  God  in  Scripture  nerer 
revealed  any  of  his  abstracted  perfections  and  re- 
moter and  mysterious  distances,  but  with  a  pur- 
pose to  produce  fear  in  us,  and  therefore  to  chide 
the  temerity  and  boldness  of  too  familiar  and  nearer 
intercourse. 

19.  True  it  is,  that  every  thing  we  see  or  can 
consider  represents  some  perfections  of  God :  but 
this  I  mean,  that  no  man  should  consider  too  much 
and  meditate  too  frequently  upon  the  immediate  pe^ 
fections  of  God  as  it  were  by  way  of  intuition,  bot 
as  they  are  manifested  in  the  creatures  and  in  the 
ministeries  of  virtue ;  and  also  whenever  God's  per- 
fections be  matter  of  meditation,  we  should  not  as- 
cend upwards  unto  him,  but  descend  upon  our- 
selves, like  fruitful  vapours  drawn  up  into  a  dond 
descending  speedily  into  a  shower;  that  the  effect 
of  the  consideration  be  a  design  of  good  life ;  and 
that  our  loves  to  God  be  not  spent  in  abstractioiiSi 
t>ut  in  good  works  and  humble  obedience.    The 
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her  kind  of  love  may  deceive  us ;  and  therefore 
may  such  kind  of  considerations  which  are  its 
struments.    But  this  I  am  now  more  particu- 
rly  to  consider. 

20.  For  beyond  this  I  have  described,  there  is  a 
igree  of  meditation  so  exalted,  that  it  changes  the 
ry  name^  and  is  called  contemplation,  and  it  is 
the  unitive  way  of  religion ;  that  is,  it  consists 
anions  and  adherences  to  God.  It  is  a  prayer 
quietness  and  silence,  and  a  meditation  extra- 
dinary,  a  discourse  without  variety,  a  vision  and 
tuition  of  divine  excellencies,  an  immediate  en- 
jr  into  an  orb  of  light,  and  a  resolution  of  all  our 
colties  into  sweetnesses,  affections,  and  starings 
pon  the  divine  beauty ;  and  is  carried  on  to  ecs- 
sies,  raptures,  suspensions,  elevations,  abstrac- 
Dns^  and  appi*ehensions  beatifical.  In  all  the 
mrse  of  virtuous  meditation  the  soul  is  like  a 
jgin  invited  to  make  a  matrimonial  contract,  it 
iquires  the  condition  of  the  person,  his  estate  and 
isposition,  and  other  circumstances  of  amability 
id  desire :  but  when  she  is  satisfied  with  these 
iquiries,  and  hath  chosen  her  husband,  she  no 
lore  considers  particulars,  but  is  moved  by  his 
nee  and  his  gesture,  and  runs  to  his  entertain- 
tent  and  fruition,  and  spends  herself  wholly  in 
factions,  not  to  obtain,  but  enjoy  his  love. 

Thus  it  is  said. 
21.  But  this  is  a  thing  not  to  be  discoursed  of, 
at  felt.  And  although  in  other  sciences  the  terms 
lost  first  be  known,  and  then  the  rules  and  con- 
tusions scientifical ;  here  it  is  otherwise :  for  first 
le  whole  experience  of  this  must  be  obtained,  be- 
tre  we  can  so  much  as  know  what  it  is ;  and  the 
id  must  be  acquired  first,  the  conclusion  before 
le  premises.    They  that  pretend  to  tbese  Vi^\^VA& 
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call  them  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom :  bnt  they  are 
sqch  which  no  man  can  describe ;  such  which  €rod 
hath  not  revealed  in  the  publication  of  the  gospel; 
such  for  the  acquiring  of  which  there  are  no  means 
prescribed,  and  to  which  no  man  is  obliged,  and 
which  are  not  in  any  man's  power  to  obtain ;  such 
which  it  is  not  lawful  to  pray  for  or  desire,  and  con- 
ceming  which  we  shall  never  be  called  to  account 

22.  Indeed  when  persons  have  been  long  soften- 
ed with  the  continual  droppings  of  religion,  and 
their  spirits  made  timorous  and  apt  for  impression 
by  the  assiduity  of  prayer,  and  perpetual  alarms  of 
death,  and  the  continual  dyings  of  mortification; 
the  fancy,  which  is  a  very  great  instrument  of  de- 
votion, is  kept  continually  warm,  and  in  a  disposi- 
tion and  aptitude  to  take  fire,  and  to  flame  out  in 
great  ascents :  and  when  they  sufifer  transportatxnn 
beyond  the  burdens  and  support  of  reason,  they 
suffer  they  know  not  what,  and  call  it  what  they 
please ;  and  other  pious  people  that  hear  talk  of  it, 
admire  that  devotion  which  is  so  eminent  and 
beatified;  (for  so  they  esteem  it;)  and  so  they 
come  to  be  called  raptures  and  ecstasies,  which 
even  amongst  the  apostles  were  so  seldom,  that 
they  were  never  spoke  of.  For  those  visions,  rap- 
tures of  St  Stephen,  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  and  St 
John,*  were  not  pretended  to  be  of  this  kind,  not 
excesses  of  religion,  but  prophetical  and  intuitive 
revelations  to  great  and  significant  purposes,  sack 
as  may  be  and  are  described  in  story ;  but  thcK 
other  cannot  For  so  Cassian  reports  and  com- 
mends a  saying  of  Antony  the  eremite,  **  That  it 
it  is  not  a  perfect  prayer  in  which  the  votary  doei 
either  understand  himself  or  the  prayer ;"  mean- 

^  Acts,  TL.  A0)7lV*  5  \  'H^KOi.  xxlv.  4,  16. 
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,  that  persons  eminently  religious  were  divina 
'tnie$,  as  Dionysius  Areopagita  said  of  his  mas- 
Qierotheus,  patics  in  devotion,  suffering  ravish- 
Its  of  senses,  transported  beyond  the  uses  of 
aanity  into  the  suburbs  of  beatifical  apprehen- 
18.  But  whether  or  no  this  be  any  thing  be^ 
s  ft  too  intense  and  indiscreet  pressure  of  the 
ilties  of  the  soul  to  inconveniences  of  under- 
iding,  or  else  a  credulous,  busy,  and  untamed 
i^,  they  that  think  best  of  it  cannot  give  a  cer- 
ity.    There  are  and  have  been  some  religious 

>  have  acted  madness,  and  pretended  inspira- 
IS ;  and  when  these  are  destitute  of  a  prophetic 
it,  if  they  resolve  to  serve  themselves  upon  the 
liences  of  it,  they  are  disposed  to  the  imitation,  if 
to  the  sufferings  of  madness  :  and  it  would  be 
reat  folly  to  call  such  Dei  plenos,  full  of  God, 

>  are  no  better  than  fantastic  and  mad  peo- 

3.  This  we  are  sure  of,  that  many  illusions  have 
le  in  the  likeness  of  visions,  and  absurd  fancies 
ler  the  pretence  of  raptures ;  and  what  some 
e  called  the  spirit  of  prophecy  hath  been  the 
it  of  lying,  and  contemplation  hath  been 
bing  but  melancholy,  and  unnatural  lengths 
stillness  of  prayer  hath  been  a  mere  dream 
hypochondriacal  devotion,  and  hath  ended  in 
le  or  despair,  or  some  sottish  and  dangerous 
ptation.  It  is  reported  of  Heron  the  monk, 
;  having  lived  a  retired,  mortified,  and  religious 
for  many  years  together,  at  last  he  came  to  that 

tfavcac  Sk  yi  ftSti  Svo*  17  fikv  ifTrb  voetifidriav  dvOptairi' 
4   9^  (fvb  ^€iac   llaXXayiJc.    Plato  in  Phodr.  &c.— 
icre  are  two  kinds  of  madnen,  the  one  natural,  the  other 
le." 
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habit  of  austerity  or  singularity,  that  be  i 
the  featival  refection  and  freer  meala  of  Eaiit 
other  liolemnitiefl;,  that  he  mi^ht  do  more  emi 
than  the  reat,  and  apend  bin  time  in  fipreater  al 
tiont  and  contemplations.  But  the  deril, 
adranta^e  of  the  weaknesa  of  bia  melaoebol 
unsettled  spirit,  ^ave  him  a  trans(x>rtation  i 
ecstasy  in  which  be  fancied  himself  to  bavrat 
so  great  perfection,  that  he  was  dear  to  Goc 
crowned  martyr,  and  angels  would  be  bis  se 
for  indemnity,though  be  threw  himself  to  the  b 
of  a  welL  He  obeyed  his  fancy  and  tempt 
did  so,  bruised  himself  to  death,  and  diec 
sessed  with  a  persuasion  of  the  verity  of  that  e 
and  transportation. 

24,  I  will  not  say  that  all  violences  and  ex 
gancies  of  a  religious  fancy  are  illusions; 
say  that  they  are  all  unnatural,  not  hallow< 
the  warrant  of  a  revelation,  nothing  reauKiuabl 
thing  secure,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  ever  c 
with  humility ;  but  it  is  confessed  that  tb< 
often  prwjuced  by  self-love,  arrogancy,  and  Um 
opinion  others  have  of  us.  I  will  not  judig 
condition  of  those  pers/>ns  who  are  said  to 
suffered  these  extraordinaries,  for  I  know  w 
circumstances,  or  causes,  or  att<;ndants,  oi 
effects,  or  whether  the  stories  he  true  that  ma 
port  of  them  :  but  I  should  only  arivise,  th 
follow  the  intimation  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
'  we  sit  down  in  the  lowest  place,  till  the  nuu 
the  feast  comes  and  bids  us  sit  up  higher/ 
entertain  the  inward  man  in  the  purgative 
illuminative  way,  that  is,  in  actions  of  repent 
virtue  and  precise  duty,  that  is  the  surest  w 
uniting  us  to  God,  whilst  it  is  done  by  faitt 
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obedience;  and  that  also  is  love:  and  in  these 
peace  and  safety  dwell.  And  after  we  have  done 
Nir  work,  it  is  not  discretion  in  a  servant  to  hasten 
io  his  meal^  and  snatch  at  the  refreshment  of  vi- 
ma,  unions,  and  abstractions ;  but  first  we  must 
fiid  ourselves,  and  wait  upon  the  master,  and  not 
it  down  ourselves,  till  we  all  be  called  to  the  great 
opper  of  the  Lamb. 

25.  It  was  therefore  an  excellent  desire  of  St. 
lemard,  who  was  as  likely  as  any  to  have  such 
ititudes  of  speculation^  if  God  had '  reaUy  dis- 
Nsnsed  them  to  persons  holy,  fantastic,  and  religi- 
fis:  ''I  pray  God  grant  me  peace  of  spirit,  joy  in 
he  Holy  Ghost,  to  compassionate  others  in  the 
aidst  of  my  mirth,  to  be  charitable  in  simplicity, 
0  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  to  mourn 
rith  them  that  mourn ;  and  with  these  I  shall  be 
ontent.  Other  exaltations  of  devotion  I  leave  to 
IKWtles  and  apostolic  men  :  the  high  hills  are  for 
he  harts  and  climbing  goats,  the  stony  rocks  and 
he  recesses  of  the  earth  for  the  conies."  It  is 
nore  healthful  and  nutritive  to  dig  the  earth  and 

0  eat  of  her  fruits,  than  to  stare  upon  the  greatest 
^ries  of  the  heavens,  and  live  upon  the  beams  of 
he  sun.  So  unsatisfying  a  thing  is  rapture  and 
ransportation  to  the  soul ;  it  often  distracts  the 
aeulties,  but  seldom  does  advantage  piety,  and  is 
nil  of  danger  in  the  greatest  of  its  lustre.  If  ever 
k  man  be  more  in  love  with  God  by  such  instru- 
nents,  or  more  endeared  to  virtue,  or  made  more 
lerere  and  watchful  in  his  repentance,  it  is  an  ex- 
tent grace  and  gift  of  God  :  but  then  this  is  no- 
lung  but  the  joys  and  comfort  of  ordinary  medita- 
ioQ.    Those  extraordinary,  as  they  have  no  sense 

1  them,  so  are  not  pretended  to  be  instruments  of 
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yirtue,  but  are  like  Jonathan's  arrows^  shot  be; 
it,  to  signify  the  danger  the  man  is  in  tov 
whom  such  arrows  are  shot :  but  if  the  perso 
made  unquiet,  unconstant,  proud,  pusillanin 
of  high  opinion,  pertinacious  and  confident  ii 
certain  judgments,  or  desperate,  it  is  certain 
are  temptations  and  illusions.  So  that,  as  al 
duty  consists  in  the  ways  of  repentance,  and  act 
of  virtue,  so  there  rests  all  our  safety,  and  by 
sequence  all  our  solid  joys :  and  this  is  the  < 
of  ordinary,  pious,  and  regular  meditations. 

26.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  temptation 
this  under  another  name,  amongst  persons  vi 
religion  hath  less  discourse  and  more  fancy ; 
that  is  a  familiarity  with  God  :  which,'  indeed, 
were  rightly  understood,  is  an  affection  conseq 
to  the  illuminative  way,  that  is,  an  act  or  an  < 
of  the  virtue  of  religion  and  devotion,  which 
sists  in  prayers  and  addresses  to  God,  laudc 
eucharists  and  hymns  and  confidence  of  comi; 
the  throne  of  grace,  upon  assurance  of  God's 
city  and  goodness  infinite.  So  that  familj 
with  God,  which  is  an  affection  of  friendshi 
the  ^intercourse  of  giving  and  receiving  hies 
and  graces  respectively  ;  and  it  is  produced 
holy  life,  or  the  being  in  the  state  of  grace,  a 
a  part  of  every  man's  inheritance  that  is  a  frie 
God.  But  when  familiarity  with  God  shall  I 
teemed  a  privilege  of  singular  and  eminent  pe 
not  communicated  to  all  the  faithful,  and  is  the 
to  be  an  admission  to  a  nearer  intercoun 
secrecy  with  God,  it  is  an  effect  of  pride,  a 
mistake  in  judgment  concerning  the  very 
thing  which  the  old  divines  call  the  unitive  w 
themselves   that   claim   it   understood  the  i 
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of  Bxt,  and  the  conseqnents  of  their  own  inten- 
IkHis. 

27.  Only  I  shall  observe  one  circumstance; 
ttat  familiarity  with  God  is  nothing  else  but  an 
admission  to  be  of  God's  family,  the  admission  of 
ft  servant  or  d  son  in  minority,  and  implies  obe* 
dience,  duty,  and  fear  on  our  parts ;  care  and  pro- 
iidence  and  love  on  God's  part.  And  it  is  not  the 
kmiliarity  of  sons,  but  the  impudence  of  proud 
iqnals,  to  express  this  pretended  privilege  in  even, 
uimannerly,  and  unreverent  addresses  and  dis- 
tmrses.  And  it  is  a  sure  rule,  that  whatsoever 
leigbts  of  piety,  union  or  familiarity  any  man  pre- 
ends  to,  it  is  of  the  devil,  unless  the  greater  the 
netence  be,  the  greater  also  be  the  humility  of  the 
nan.  The  highest  flames  are  the  most  tremulous ; 
ind  so  are  the  most  holy  and  eminently  religious 
tenons  more  full  of  awfulness  and  fear,  and  mo- 
lesty  and  humility.  So  that  in  true  divinity  and 
right  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  unitive 
way  of  religion,  save  only  in  the  effects  of  duty, 
obedience,  and  the  expresses  of  the  precise  virtue 
of  religion.  Meditations  in  order  to  a  good  life, 
let  them  be  as  exalted  as  the  capacity  of  the  per- 
son and  subject  will  endure,  up  to  the  height  of 
contemplation  :  but  if  contemplation  comes  to  be  a 
distinct  thing,  and  something  besides  or  beyond  a 
distinct  degree  of  virtuous  meditation,  it  is  lost  to 
tU  sense,  and  religion,  and  prudence.  'Let  no 
man  be  hasty  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  paradise  before 
bis  time.' 

28.  And  now  I  shall  not  need  to  enumerate  the 
Messed  fruits  of  holy  meditation  ;  for  it  is  a  grace 
that  is  instrumental  to  all  effects,  to  the  production 
of  all  virtues,  and  the  extinction  of  all  vices ;  and 
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by  consequence,  the  inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Gbort 
within  us  is  the  natural  or  proper  emanation  fnm 
the  frequent  exercise  of  this  duty:  only  it  bath 
something  particularly  excellent,  besides  its  general 
influence.    For  meditation  is  that  part  of  prayer 
which  knits  the  soul  to  its  right  object,  and  con- 
firms and  makes  actual  our  intention  and  devotion. 
Meditation  is  the  tongue  of  the  soul,  and  the 
language  of  our  spirit ;  and  our  wandering  thoaghti 
in  prayer  are  but  the  neglects  of  meditation,  and 
recessions  from  that  duty ;  and  according  as  ive 
neglect  meditation,  so  are  our  prayers  imperfect, 
meditation  being  the  soul  of  prayer,  and  the  inten* 
tion  of  our  spirit.    But  in  all  other  things  medita- 
tion is  the  instrument  and  conveyance:  it  habi- 
tuates our  affections  to  heaven ;  it  hath  permanent 
content;  it  produces  constancy  of  purpose,  des- 
pising of  things  below,  inflamed  desires  of  virtue, 
love  of  God,  self-denial,  humility  of  understanding, 
and  universal  correction  of  our  life  and  manners. 


THE  PRAYER. 

Holy  and  eternal  Jesus,  whose  whole  life  and  doctrine  wai  > 
perpetual  sermon  of  holy  life,  a  treasure  of  wisdom,  and  a  repO' 
sitory  of  divine  materials  for  meditation,  give  me  grace  to  oo* 
derstand,  diligence  and  attention  to  consider,  care  to  lay  upland 
carefulness  to  reduce  to  practice  all  those  actions,  discourses,  vod 
pious  lessons  and  intimations  by  which  thou  didst  ez[mMlj 
teach,  or  tacitly  imply,  or  mysteriously  signify  our  duty,  l/^ 
my  understanding  become  as  spiritual  in  its  emplojmoit 
and  purposes  as  it  is  immaterial  in  its  nature  :  fill  my  memocy, 
as  a  vessel  of  election,  with  remembrances  and  notions  higiily 
compunctive,  and  greatly  incentive  of  all  the  parts  of  sanctity. 
Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  dwell  in  my  soul,  instructing  my  knowledge^ 
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ing  my  thoughts,  guiding  my  affections^  directing  my 
the  dioice  of  virtue ;  that  it  may  he  the  great  employ- 
r  my  life  to  meditate  in  thy  law^,  to  study  thy  perceptive 
understand  even  the  niceties  and  circumstantials  of  my 
ut  ignorance  may  neither  occasion  a  sin,  nor  hecome  a 
nent.  Take  from  me  all  vanity  of  spirit,  lightness  of 
curiosity  and  impertinency  of  enquiry,  illusions  of  the 
nd  fimtastic  deceptions.  Let  my  thoughts  he  as  my  reli- 
lain,  honest,  pious,  simple,  prudent,  and  charitable,  of 
aployment  and  force  to  the  production  of  virtues,  and  ez- 
ition  of  vice ;  but  suffering  no  transportations  of  sense  and 
nothing  greater  than  the  capacities  of  my  soul,  nothing 
ly  minister  to  any  intemperances  of  spirit :  but  let  me  be 
inebriated  with  love,  and  that  love  wholly  spent  in  doing 
dons  as  best  please  thee  in  the  conditions  of  my  infirmity, 
;  securities  of  humility,  till  thou  shalt  please  to  draw  the 
,  and  reveal  thy  interior  beauties  in  the  kingdom  of  thine 
glories ;  which  grant  for  thy  mercy's  sake,  O  holy  and 
Jesu.    Amen. 
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f 


Of  the  Death  of  the  holy  Innocents,  or  the  Babei  nf 
Bethlehem,  and  the  Flight  of  Jesus  into  Egypt. 


1 .  All  this  while  Herod  waited  for  the  reUun  of 
the  wise  men,  that  they  might  g^ve  directions  wbeie 
the  child  did  lie,  and  his  sword  might  find  him  oat 
with  a  certain  and  direct  execution.  Bat  *  when 
he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of  the  wise  men,  he  was 
exceeding  wroth.*  For  it  now  began  to  deserve  ha 
trouble,  when  his  purposes  which  were  most  seeret 
began  to  be  contradicted  and  diverted  with  a  pl^ 
vention,  as  if  they  were  resisted  by  an  all-seeing  and 
almighty  Providence.  He  beg^  to  suspect  die 
hand  of  heaven  was  in  it,  and  saw  there  was  no- 
thing for  his  purposes  to  be  acted,  unless  he  ooaM 
dissolve  the  golden  chain  of  predestination.  Herod 
believed  the  divine  oracles,  foretelling  that  a  King 
should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  ;  and  yet  his  ambi- 
tion had  made  him  so  stupid,  that  he  attempted  to 
cancel  the  decree  of  heaven.  For  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  prophecies,  why  was  he  troubled  ?  if  he 
did  believe  them,  how  could  he  possibly  hinder  that 
event  which  God  had  foretold  himself  would  ce^ 
tainly  bring  to  pass  ? 

2.  And  therefore,  since  God  already  had  hindered 
him  from  the  executions  of  a  distinguishing  sword, 
he  resolved  to  send  a  sword  of  indiscrimination  and 
confusion,  hoping  that  if  he  killed  all  the  babes  of 
Bethlehem,  this  young  king's  reign  also  sboold 
soon  determine.  '  He  therefore  sent  forth  and  skv 
all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem  and  all  the 
coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under,  •^ 
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ordiDg  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  en- 
oired  of  the  wise  men.'  For  this  execution  was  in 
be  beginning  of  the  second  year  after  Christ's  na- 
ifity/  as  in  all  probability  we  guess ;  not  at  the 
wo  years'  end,  as  some  suppose :  because  as  his 
lalice  was  subtle,  so  he  intended  it  should  be  sc- 
are ;  and  though  he  had  been  diligent  in  his  en- 
airy,  and  was  near  the  time  in  his  computation, 
et  he  that  was  never  sparing  of  the  lives  of  others, 
^ooldl  now,  to  secure  his  kingdom,  rather  overact 
is  severity  for  some  months,  than  by  doing  execu- 
.on  but  just  to  the  tittle  of  his  account,  hazard  the 
scaping  of  the  Messias. 
3.  This  execution  was  sad,  cruel,  and  universal : 
o  abatements  made  for  the  dire  shriekings  of  the 
dothers ;  no  tender-hearted  soldier  was  employed  ; 
lO  hard-hearted  person  was  softened  by  the  weeping 
yes  and  pity-begging  looks  of  those  mothers,  that 
rendered  how  it  was  possible  any  person  should 
inrt  their  pretty  sucklings :  no  connivances  there, 
10  protections,  or  friendships,  or  consideration,  or 
ndulgences;  ;but  Herod  caused  that  his  own  child, 
rbich  was  at  nurse  in  the  coasts  of  Bethlehem, 
hould  bleed  to  death ;  which  made  Augustus 
Caesar  to  say,  that  "  in  Herod's  house  it  were  better 
0  be  a  hog  than  a  child ;"'  because  the  custom  of 
he  nation  did  secure  a  hog  from  Herod's  knife, 
mt  no  religion  could  secure  his  child.  The  sword 
leing  thus  made  sharp  by  Herod's  commission, 
illed  fourteen  thousand  pretty  babes,  as  the  Greeks 

*  Sic  ait  glossa  ordinaxia ;  sed  Onuphrius  in  Fastis  ait  banc 
•dern  biennio  post  Chiistum  natum  contigisse. — *^  So  says  the 
ommoo  gloss  on  this  passage :  bat  Onuphirus  says  that  the 
bn^ter  took  place  in  tne  second  year  of  Christ.** 

*  Hacrob.  Satumal.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
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in  their  calendar,  and  the  Abyssines  of  Eth: 
do  commemorate  in  their  offices  of  liturgy. 
Herod,  crafty  and  malicious,  that  is,  perfectl 
rant/  had  caused  all  the  children  to  be  gati 
together :  which  the  credulous  mothers  (supp( 
it  had  been  to  take  account  of  their  age  and  i 
ber,  in  order  to  some  taxing)  hindered  not,  bu 
wittingly  suffered  themselves  and  their  babes ; 
betrayed  to  an  irremediable  butchery. 

4.  'Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  sp 
by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying,  Lamentation, 
weeping,  and  great  mourning ;  Rachel  weepiuj 
her  children,  and  would  not  i^be  comforted.' 
the  synonymas  of  sadness  were  little  enough  tt 
press  this  great  weeping,  when  fourteen  thoo 
mothers  in  one  day  saw  their  pretty  babes  poc 
forth  their  blood  into  that  bosom  whence  not 
before  they  had  sucked  milk ;  and  instead  of  t 
pretty  smiles  which  used  to  entertain  the  fancy 
dear  affections  of  their  mothers,  nothing  bul 
frighting  shrieks,  and  then  ghastly  looks, 
mourning  was  great,  like  'the  mourning  in 
valley  of  Hinnom,  and  there  was  no  comfor 
their  sorrow  was  too  big  to  be  cured,  till  it  she 
lie  down  alone,  and  rest  with  its  own  weariness 

5.  But  the  malice  of  Herod  went  also  into 
hill-country,  and  hearing  that  of  John  the  soi 
Zachary  great  things  were  spoken,  by  which 
was  designed  to  a  great  ministry  about  this  yd 
prince, he  attempted  in  him  also  to  rescind  the] 
phecies,  and  sent  a  messenger  of  death  tow« 
him.  But  the  mother  s  care  had  been  early  « 
him,  and  sent  him  into  desert  places,  where  bee 

^  Quails  apud  Lucianum  describitur  tyrannus.    'Ecciivc 
6  rt)v  (ppapdv  KparifvwVf  &c. 
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led  'till  the  time  appointed  of  his  manifestation 
90  Israel.'  But  as  the  children  of  Bethlehem 
d  in  the  place  of  Christy  so  did  the  father  of  the 
ptiflt  die  for  his  child.  For  Herod  slew  Zachary 
ween  the  temple  and  the  altar/  because  he  re- 
ed to  betray  his  son  to  the  fury  of  that  rabid 
ur.  Though  some  persons  very  eminent  among 
I  stars  of  the  primitive  church  report  a  tradition, 
it  a  place  being  separated  in  the  temple  for  vir- 
IS,  Zachary  suffered  the  mother  of  our  Lord  to 
ide  there  after  the  birth  of  her  holy  Son,  affirm- 
I  her  still  to  be  a  virgin;  and  that  for  this  reason, 

t  Herod,  but  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  did  kill 
ichary.* 

6.  Tertullian  reports,  that  the  blood  of  Zachary 
d  so  besmeared  the  stones  of  the  pavement, 
deb  was  the  altar  on  which  the  good  old  priest 
s  sacrificed,  that  no  art  or  industry  could  wash 
s  tincture  out,  the  dye  and  guilt  being  both  in- 
lible;'  as  if,  because  Grod  did  intend  to  exact  of 
It  nation  '  all  the  blood  of  righteous  persons  from 
M  to  Zacharias,'  who  was  the  last  of  the  martyrs 
the  synagogue,  he  would  leave  a  character  of 
eir  guUt  in  their  eyes  to  upbraid  their  irreligion, 
aehy,  and  infidelity.  Some  there  are  who  affirm 
ese  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  not  to  relate  to 
7  Zachary  who  had  been  already  slain ;  but  to 
t  a  prophecy  of  the  last  of  all  the  martyrs  of  the 
(ws,  who  should  be  slain  immediately  before  the 
Mnietion  of  the  last  temple,  and  the  dissolution 

*  fte  ChiywMt.  et  Petnis  Martjrr  Episc.  Alexand.  Niceph.  et 
ribimit. 

*tte  alimt  Origen.  tract.  23,  in  Evang.  Matth.  8.  Basil. 
■B3.  de  Humana  ChriBti  generatione,  Nyssen.  in  Natali  Christ!, 
NL  adT.  Anthropomorphitas. 
la  Scorpiaoo,  cap.  8. 
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of  the  nation.  Certain  it  is,  that  such  a  Zachary, 
the  son  of  Baruch,  ]if  we  may  believe  Josephos^') 
was  slain  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  a  little  before 
it  was  destroyed :  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  prophecy  and  reproof  here  made  by  cor 
blessed  Saviour,  that  from  Abel  to  Zachary 
should  take  in  '  all  the  righteous  blood'  from  fint 
to  last,  till  the  iniquity  was  complete ;  and  it  is  not 
imaginable  that  the  blood  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
of  St  James  their  bishop  (for  whose  death  many 
of  themselves  thought  God  destroyed  their  city) 
should  be  left  out  of  the  account,  which  yet  would 
certainly  be  lefb  out,  if  any  other  Zachary  should 
be  meant  than  he  whom  they  last  slew.  And  in 
proportion  to  this  Cyprian  de  Valera  expounds  thtt 
which  we  read  in  the  past  tense  to  signify  the  fu- 
ture, '  ye  slew,'  i.  e.  shall  slay ;  according  to  the 
style  often  used  by  prophets,  and  as  the  aorist  of 
an  uncertain  signification  will  bear.  But  the  fint 
great  instance  of  the  divine  vengeance  for  these  ex- 
ecutions was  upon  Herod,  who  in  very  few  yean 
after  was  smitten  of  God  with  so  many  plagues  and 
tortures,  that  himself  alone  seemed  like  an  hospital 
of  the  incurabilu  For  he  was  tormented  with  a 
soft  slow  fire,  like  that  of  burning  iron  or  the  cin- 
ders of  yew,  in  his  body ;  in  his  bowels  with  into* 
lerable  colics  and  ulcers ;  in  his  natural  parts  with 
worms ;  in  his  feet  with  gout ;  in  his  nerves  with 
convulsions;  difficulty  of  breathing;  and  oat  of 
divers  parts  of  his  body  issued  out  so  impure,  and  [ 
ulcerous  a  steam,  that  the  loathsomeness,  pain,  and 
indignation  made  him  once  to  snatch  a  knife  with 
purpose  to  have  killed  himself,  but  that  he  was  pie- 

*  Lib.  V.  de  Bello,  cap.  1. 
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'ented  by  a  nephew  of  his  that  stood  there  ip  his 
attendance. 

7.  Bat  as  the  flesh  of  beasts  grows  callous  by 
ttripes  and  the  pressure  of  the  yoke^  so  did  the 
leait  of  Herod  by  the  loads  of  divine  yengeance. 
jrod  began  his  hell  here;  and  the  pains  of  hell 
lever  made  any  man  less  impious.  For  Herod  per- 
sdving  that  he  must  now  die/  first  put  to  death 
&  son  Antipater,  under  pretence  that  he  would 
lit?e  poisoned  him :  and  that  the  last  scene  of  his 
life  mighty  for  pure  malice  and  exalted  spite,  outdo 
in  the  rest^  because  he  believed  the  Jewish  nation 
would  rejoice  at  his  death,  he  assembled  all  the 
nobles  of  the  people,  and  put  them  in  prison,  giving 
m  charge  to  his  sister  Salome,  that  when  he  was 
eipiring  his  last,  all  the  nobility  should  be  slain, 
that  his  death  might  be  lamented  with  a  perfect 
vid  universal  sorrow. 

8.  But  God,  that  brings  to  nought  the  counsels  of 
vicked  princes,  turned  the  design  against  the  in- 
tedment  of  Herod :  for  when  he  was  dead,  and 
SDold  not  call  his  sister  to  account  for  disobeying 
lis  most  bloody  and  unrighteous  commands,  she 
deased  all  the  imprisoned  and  despairing  gentle- 
ien,  and  made  the  day  of  her  brothers  death  a 
^ect  jubilee,  a  day  of  joy,  such  as  was  that  when 
le  nation  was  delivered  from  the  violence  of  Ha^ 
lan  in  the  days  of  Purim. 

9.  And  all  this  while  God  had  provided  a  sanctu- 
ry  for  the  holy  child  Jesus.  For  God,  seeing  the 
seret  purposes  of  blood  which  Herod  had,  sent  his 
mgely  who  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  say- 
ig.  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mo- 

s2 
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ther,  and  flee  into  £§^pt,  and  be  thoa  there  antil  I 
bring  thee  word :  for  Herod  will  seek  the  yooiig 
child  to  destroy  him.  Then  he  arose,  and  took  the 
young  child  and  his  mother  by  nighty  and  departed 
into  Egypt'  ^  And  they  made  their  first  abode  in 
Hermopolis  in  the  country  of  Thebais:*  whither 
when  they  first  arrived,  the  child  Jesus  being  bf 
design  or  providence  carried  into  a  temple,  aU  the 
statues  of  the  idol-gods  fell  down,  like  Dagon  it 
the  presence  of  the  ark,  and  suffered  their  timely 
and  just  dissolution  and  dishonour;  according  to 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  '  Behold,  the  Lord  dudl 
come  into  Egypt,  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  shall  be 
moved  at  his  presence.'^  And  in  the  life  of  the 
prophet  Jeremy,  written  by  Epiphanins,  it  is  re- 
ported, "  That  he  told  theEgyptian  priests,  that  then 
their  idols  should  be  broken  in  pieces,  when  a  holy 
virgin  with  her  child  should  enter  into  their  coon- 
try."  Whiclh-prophecy  possibly  might  be  the  came 
that  the  Egyptians  did,  besides  their  vanities,  vor- 
ship  also  an  infant  in  a  mauger,  and  a  virgin  in  her 
bed. 

10.  From  Hermopolis  to  Maturea  went  these 
holy  pilgrims  in  pursuance  of  their  safety  and  pn>- 
visions,  where  it  was  reported  they  dwelt  in  a  gar- 
den of  balKam,till  Joseph  being  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  (as  it  is  commonly  belived)  ascertained  by 
an  angel  of  the  death  of  Herod,  and  commanded  to 
return  to  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  obedient  to  tbe 
heavenly  vision,  and  returned.  But  hearing  that 
Archelaus  did  reign  in  the  place  of  his  father,  and 

'  Matth.  ii.  13. 

^  Euseb.  de  Demonstr.  c.  xx.     S.  Athanif.  lib.  de  Inonit 
Verbi.     Palladius  in  Vita  Apollon. 
*  iHa.  xix.  !•  Dozotheub  in  tiynopw,  Pallad.  in  Vita  ApoUoo-  I" 
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>wing  that  the  cruelty  and  amhition  of  Herod 
I  hereditary  or  entailed  upon  Archelaus,  heing 
}  warned  to  tarn  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee^ 
licfa  was  of  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  governed  in- 
d  by  one  of  Herod^s  sons,  but  not  by  Arche- 
%,)  thither  he  diverted,  and  there  that  holy  family 
lained  in  the  city  of  Nazareth ;  whence  the  holy 
Id  had  the  appellative  of  a  Nazarene. 


Ad.  section  VI. 

mderatians  upon  the  Death  of  the  Innocents,  and 
^  the  Flight  of  the  Holy  Jesus  into  Egypt. 

.  Herod  having  called  the  wise  men^  and  re- 
red  information  of  their  design,  and  the  circum- 
ices  of  the  child,  pretended  religion  too,  and 
ired  them  to  bring  him  word  when  they  had 
nd  the  babe,  that  he  might  come  and  worship 
i:  meaning  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  him,  to  whom 
ihonld  pay  his  adoration;  and  instead  of  invest- 

the  yonng  prince  with  a  royal  purple,  he  would 
'6  stained  his  swaddling-bands  with  his  blood. 
8  ever  dangerous  when  a  wicked  prince  pretends 
gion ;  his  design  is  then  foulest,  by  how  much  it 
)A%  to  put  on  a  fairer  outside ;  but  it  was  an  early 
icy  in  the  world,  and  it  concerned  men's  inte- 
t  to  seem  religious,  when  they  thought  that  to 
•o  was  an  abatement  of  great  decdgns.  When 
»bel  designed  the  robbing  and  destroying  Na- 
h,  she  sent  to  the  elders  to  proclaim  a  fast.  For 

external  and  visible  remonstrances  of  religion 
ve  in  the  spirits  of  men  a  great  reputation  of  the 
ming  person ;  and  therefore  they  will  not  rush 
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intx)  a  farious  sentence  against  his  actions^  at  least 
not  judge  them  with  prejudice  against  the  man  to- 
wards whom  they  are  so  fairly  prepared ;  hot  do 
some  violence  to  their  own  understanding,  and 
either  dishelieve  their  own  reason,  or  excuse  the 
fact^  or  think  it  hut  an  error^  or  a  less  crime,  or  the 
incidences  of  humanity ;  or  however,  are  so  long  is 
decreeing  against  him,  whom  they  think  to  he  reli- 
gious, that  the  romour  is  ahated,  or  the  stream  of 
indignation  is  diverted  hy  other  lahorious  arts  in- 
tervening before  our  zeal  is  kindled;  and  so  the 
person  is  unjudged,  or  at  least  the  design  secured. 
3.  But  in  this,  human  policy  was  exc^ingly  in- 
fatuated.   And  though  Herod  had  trusted  bis^de* 
sign  to  no  keeper  but  himself,  and  bad  pretended 
fair,  having  religion  for  the  word,  and  called  the 
wise  men  privately,  and  instructed  them  with  no 
employment  but  a  civil  request,  an  account  of  the 
success  of  their  journey,  which  they  had  no  reaioii 
or  desire  to  conceal ;  yet  his  heart  was  opened  to 
the  eye  of  heaven,  and  the  sun  was  not  more  viaiUe 
than  his  dark  purpose  was  to  God,  and  it  succeeded 
accordingly ;    the  child  was  sent  away,  the  wiie 
men  warned  not  to  return,  Herod  was  mocked  and 
enrag^ ;  and  so  his  craft  became  foolish  and  vsia. 
And  so  are  all  counsels  intended  against  God,  or 
any  thing  of  which  he  himself  hath  undertaken  the 
protection.    For  although  we  understand  not  the 
reasons  of  security,  because  we  see  not  that  adIni^ 
able  concentring  of  infinite  things  in  the  difiic 
providence,  whereby  God  brings  his  purposes  to  act 
by  ways  unlooked  for,  and  sometimes  contFBdi^ 
tory ;  yet  the  public  and  perpetual  experience  of 
the  world  hath  given  continual  demonstratioos,  that 
all  evil  counsels  have  come  to  nought;  that  thesll^ 
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of  an  impious  design  is  no  argument  that 
tbe  man  is  prosperous ;  that  the  corse  is  then  surest^ 
when  his  fortune  spreads  the  largest ;  that  the  con- 
tradiction and  impossibilities  of  deliverance  to  pious 
persons  are  but  an  opportunity  and  engagement  for 
God  to  do  wonders,  and  to  glorify  his  power,  and 
to  exalt  his  mercy,  by  the  ipstances  of  miraculous 
or  extraordinary  events.  And  as  the  afflictions  hap- 
pemng  to  good  men  are  alleviated  by  the  support 
of  ^God's  good  Spirit,  and  enduring  them  here  are 
but  consignations  to  an  honourable  amends  here- 
after ;  so  the  succeeding  prosperities  of  fortunate 
impiety,  when  they  meet  with  punishment  in  the 
next  or  in  the  third  age,  or  in  the  deletion  of  a 
people  five  ages  after,  are  the  greatest  arguments  of 
God's  providence,  who  keeps  wrath  in  store,  and 
fiffgets  not  to  do  judgment  for  all  them  that  are 
oppressed  with  wrong.  It  was  laid  up  with  God, 
ttd  was  perpetually  in  his  eye,  being  the  matter  of 
t  lasting,  durable  and  unremitted  anger. 

3.  Bat  God  had  care  of  the  holy  child;  he  sent 
his  angel  to  warn  Joseph  with  the  babe  and  his  mo- 
ther to  fly  into  Egypt  Joseph  and  Mary  instantly 
arise,  and  without  enquiry  how  they  shall  live  there, 
dr  when  they  shall  return,  or  how  be  secured,  or 
rbat  accommodations  they  shall  have  in  their  jour- 
fiey,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night  begin  the  pil- 
pimage  with  the  cheerfulness  of  obedience,  and 
Jie  tecariUes  of  faith,  and  the  confidence  of  hope, 
md  the  joys  of  love ;  knowing  themselves  to  be  re- 
compensed for  all  the  trouble  they  could  endure, 
iiat  they  were  instruments  of  the  safety  of  the  holy 
Fesusy  that  they  then  were  serving  God,  that  they 
were  encircled  with  the  securities  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence ;  and  in  these  dispositions  all  places  were. 
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alike :  for  every  region  was  a  paradise  where  tbey 
were  in  company  with  Jesus.  And  indeed  that 
man  wants  many  degrees  of  faith  and  prudence, 
who  is  solicitous  for  the  support  of  his  necessitia, 
when  he  is  doing]the  commandment  of  God/  If 
he  commands  thee  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  himself  will 
provide  a  lamb,  or  enable  thee  to  find  out  one: 
and  he  would  remove  thee  into  a  state  of  sepan- 
tion,  where  thy  body  needs  no  supplies  of  provi- 
sion, if  he  meant  thou  shouldst  serve  him  withont 
provisions.  He  will  certainly  take  away  thy  need, 
or  satisfy  it :  he  will  feed  thee  himself,  as  he  did 
the  Israelites ;  or  take  away  thy  hunger,  as  be  did 
to  Moses ;  or  send  ravens  to  feed  thee,  as  he  did  to 
Elias ;  or  make  charitable  people  minister  to  thee, 
as  the  widow  to  Elisha ;  or  give  thee  his  own  por- 
tion, as  he  maintained  the  Levites ;  or  make  thine 
enemies  to  pity  thee,  as  the  Assyrians  did  the  cap- 
tive Jews.  For  whatsoever  the  world  hath,  and 
whatsoever  can  be  conveyed  by  wonder  or  by  Pro- 
vidence, all  that  is  thy  security  for  provisions,  so 
long  as  thou  doest  the  work  of  God.  And  remem- 
ber that  the  assurance  of  blessing  and  health  and 
salvation  is  not  made  by  doing  what  we  list,  or^he- 
ing  where  we  desire ;  but  by  doing  God*B  will,'and 
being  in  the  place  of  his  appointment.  We  may 
be  safe  in  Egypt,  if  we  be  there  in  obedience  to 
God ;  and  we  may  perish  among  the  babes  of  Beth- 
lehem, if  we  be  there  by  our  own  election. 

4.  Joseph  and  Mary  did  not  ai^ue  against  the 
angel's  message,  because  they  had  a  confidence  of 
their  charge,  who  with  the  breath  of  his  month 
could  have  destroyed  Herod,  though  he  had  bees 

* T«c  diHC  ?xwv  TIC  &v  ^tXtfCj  ip»Ti|v  fiavrueiiv  ix» 

Sofioig,    Eurip.  Hdeti^  Heb*  xiii  6, 6. 
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abetted  with  all  the  legions  marching  under  the 
Roman  eagles ;  bat  they,  like  the  two  cherubims 
aboatthe  propitiatory,  took  the  child  between  them, 
and  fled,  giving  way  to  the  fury  of  persecution, 
which  possibly,  when  the  materials  were  withdrawn, 
might  expire,  and  die  like  fire,  which  else  would 
rage  for  ever.  Jesus  fled,  undertook  a  sad  journey, 
in  which  the  roughness  of  the  ways,  his  own  tender- 
ness, the  youth  of  his  mother,  the  old  age  of  his 
supposed  father,  the  smallness  of  their  viaticum 
and  accommodation  for  their  voyage,  the  no-kindred 
they  were  to  go  to,  hopeless  of  comforts  and  exte- 
rior supplies,  were  so  many  circumstances  of  po- 
Terty,  and  lesser  strokes  of  the  persecution  :  things 
that  himself  did  choose,  to  remonstrate  the  verity 
of  his  nature,  the  infirmity  of  his  person,  the  hu- 
mility of  his  spirit,  the  austerity  of  his  understand- 
ing, the  burden  of  his  charge ;  and  by  which  he 
did  teach  us  the  same  virtues  he  then  expressed, 
and  also  consigned  this  permission  to  all  his  dis- 
ciples in  future  ages,  that  they  also  may  fly  from 
their  persecutors,  when  the  case  is  so  that  their 
work  is  not  done ;  that  is,  they  may  glorify  God 
with  their  lives  more  than  with  their  death.  And 
of  this  they  are  ascertained  by  the  arguments  of 
prudent  account  For  sometimes  we  are  called  to 
glorify  God  by  dying,  and  the  interest  of  the 
church  and  the  faith  of  many  may  be  concerned  in 
it :  then  we  must  abide  by  it  In  other  cases,  it  is 
true,  that  Demosthenes  said  in  apology  for  his 
own  escaping  from  a  lost  field,  "  A  man  that  runs 
away  may  fight  again."  *  And  St  Paul  made  use 
of  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  rescue  him  from  the  treach- 
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ery  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  of  a  basket  to  escape 
from  the  inquisition  of  the  governor  of  Damascoi^ 
and  the  primitive  Christians,  of  grotts  and  subteN 
roneous  retirements,  and  St.  Athanasins,  of  a  fair 
lady's  house,  and  others,  of  deserts  and  graves;  as 
knowing  it  was  no  shame  to  fly,  when  their  mas- 
ter  had  fled,  that  his  time  and  his  work  might  be 
fulfilled :  and  when  it  was,  he  then  laid  his  life 
down. 

5.  It  is  hard  to  set  down  particular  rules  that 
may  indefinitely  guide  all  persons  in  the  stating  of 
their  own  case;  because  all  things  that  depend 
upon  circumstances  are  alterable  unto  infinite.  Bnt 
as  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  the  church  are  the 
great  considerations  to  be  carried  before  us  all  the 
way,  and  in  proportions  to  them  we  are  to  det6^ 
mine  and  judge  our  questions;  so  also  our  infirm^ 
ties  are  allowable  in  the  scrutiny.  For  I  doubt  not 
but  God  intended  it  a  mercy  and  a  compliance  with 
human  weakness,  when  he  gave  us  this  permission; 
as  well  as  it  was  a  design  to  secure  the  opportuni- 
ties of  his  service,  and  the  consummation  of  his  own 
work  by  us.  And  since  our  fears,  and  the  incom- 
modities  of  flight,  and  the  sadness  of  exile,  and  the 
insecurities  and  inconveniencies  of  a  strange  and 
new  abode,  are  part  of  the  persecution ;  provkled 
that  God's  glory  be  not  certainly  and  apparently 
neglected,  nor  the  church  evidently  scandalized  by 
our  flight,  all  interpretations  of  the  question  in  ia- 
vour  of  ourselves,  and  the  declension  of  that  part 
which  may  tempt  us  to  apostacy,  or  hazard  oar 
confidence,  and  the  choosing  the  lesser  part  of  the 
persecution,  is  not  against  the  rule  of  faith,  and 
always  hath  in  it  less  glory,  but  oftentimes  more 
security. 
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6.  But  thus  far  Herod's  ambition  transported 
Im^  eren  to  resolutions  of  murder  of  the  highest 
srson,  the  most  glorious  and  most  innocent  upon 
irth :  and  it  represents  that  passion  to  be  the  most 
oablesome  and  vexatious  thing  that  can  afl3ict 
le  sons  of  men.  Virtue  hath  not  half  so  much 
ouble  in  it :  it  sleeps  quietly^  without  startings 
id  affrighting  fancies^  it  looks  cheerfully,  smiles 
ith  much  serenity,  and  though  it  laughs  not  often, 
St  it  is  ever  delightful  in  the  apprehensions  of 
»me  faculty ;  it  fears  no  man,  nor  no  thing,  nor  is 
discomposed,  and  hath  no  concernments  in  the 
reat  alterations  of  the  world,  and  entertains  death 
ke  a  friend,  and  reckons  the  issues  of  it  as  the 
reatest  of  its  hopes.  But  ambition  is  full  of  dis- 
actions,  it  teems  with  stratagems,  as  Rebecca 
ith  struggling  twins,  and  is  swelled  with  ex- 
ectation  as  with  a  tympany^  and  sleeps  sometimes 
i  the  wind  in  a  storm,  still  and  quiet  for  a  mi- 
ate,  that  it  may  burst  out  into  an  impetuous 
last,  till  the  conlage  of  his  heart-strings  crack; 
sars  when  none  is  nigh,  and  prevents  things  which 
ever  had  intention,  and  falls  under  the  inevita- 
ility  of  such  accidents  which  either  could  not  be 
ireseen,  or  not  prevented.  It  is  an  infinite  labour 
>  make  a  man's  self  miserable,  and  the  utmost  ac- 
oist  is  so  goodly  a  purchase,  that  he  makes  his 
ays  full  of  sorrow,  to  enjoy  the  troubles  of  a  three 
ears'  reign :  for  Herod  livwl  but  three  years,  or  five 
t  the  most,  after  the  flight  of  Jesus  into  Egypt. 
Lnd  therefore  there  is  no  greater  unreasonableness 
D  the  world,  than  in  the  designs  of  ambition :  for  it 
nakes  the  present  certainly  miserable,  unsatisfied, 
roublesome,  and  discontented,  for  the  uncertain 
kcquist  of  an  honour  which  nothing  can  secure ; 
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and  besides  a  thousand  possibilities  of  nuscarrying, 
it  relies  npon  no  greater  certainty  than  oar  life;  and 
when  we  are  dead,  all  the  world  sees  who  was  the 
fool.  But  it  is  a  strange  caitiyeness  and  basenes 
of  disposition  of  men  so  furiously  and  unsatiablyto 
run  after  perishing  and  uncertain  interests,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  reason  and  religion  of  the  woiU; 
and  yet  to  have  no  appetite  to  such  exceUendes 
which  satisfy  reason,  and  content  the  spirit,  and 
create  great  hopes,  and  ennoble  our  expectatiott, 
and  are  advantages  to  communities  of  men  and  pub- 
lic societies,  and  which  all  wise  men  teach,  and  all 
religion  commands. 

7.  And  it  is  not  amiss  to  observe  how  Herod 
vexed  himself  extremely  upon  a  mistake.*  The 
child  Jesus  was  bom  a  King,  but  it  was  a  King  of 
all  the  world ;  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
province,  like  the  weaker  beauties  of  a  torch,  to 
shine  in  one  room,  but,  like  the  sun,  his  empire  was 
over  all  the  world :  and  if  Herod  would  have  he- 
come  but  his  tributary,*  and  paid  him  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  Lord,  he  should  have  had  better 
conditions  than  under  Caesar,  and  yet  have  been 
as  absolute  in  his  own  Jewry  as  he  was  before.  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;  and  he  that  givo 
heavenly  kingdoms  to  all  his  servants,  would  not 
have  stooped  to  have  taken  up  Herod's  petty  coro* 
net'    But  as  it  is  a  very  vanity  which  ambition 

'  Dubia  pro  certis  solent  timere  reges.    8eneca  Oedip. 
*  Hostis  Herodes  impie 
Christum  venire  qoid  times  ? 
Non  aufieret  tenrestria, 
Qui  regna  dat  ocdestia. 
^  Qui  Meptra  duro  ssbtus  imperio  regit, 
Timet  timentes,  metus  in  authorem  cadit 

Senec.  Oedip. 
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leeks,  so  it  is  a  shadow  that  disturbs  and  discom- 
Kwes  all  its  motions  and  apprehensions. 

8.  And  the  same  mistake  cansed  calamities  to 
lescend  upon  the  church ;  for  some  of  the  perse- 
Dtions  commenced  upon  pretence  Christianity 
iras  an  enemy  to  government  But  the  pretence 
iras  infinitely  unreasonable,  and  therefore  had  the 
ite  of  senseless  allegations,  it  disbanded  presently : 
3r  no  external  accident  did  so  incorporate  the  ex- 
ellency  of  Christ's  religion  into  the  hearts  of  men, 

8  Uie  innocency  of  the  men,  their  inoffensive  de- 
lortment,  the  modesty  of  their  designs,  their  great 
inmility  and  obedience,  a  life  expressly  in  enmity 
nd  contestation  against  secular  ambition.    And  it 

9  to  be  feared,  that  the  mingling  human  interests 
irith  religion  will  deface  the  image  Christ  hath 
tamped  upon  it.  Certain  it  is,  the  metal  is  much 
.bated  by  so  impure  allay,  while  the  Christian 
irince  serves  his  end  of  ambition,  and  bears  arms 
ipon  his  neighbour's  country  for  the  service  of 
dligion,  making  Christ's  kingdom  to  invade  He- 
ed's rights :  and  in  the  state  ecclesiastical,  secular 
Dterests  have  so  deep  a  portion,  that  there  are 
nares  laid  to  tempt  a  persecution,  and  men  are  in- 
ited  to  sacrilege,  while  the  revenues  of  a  church 
lie  a  fair  fortune  for  a  prince.  I  make  no  scruple 
0  find  fault  with  painters  that  picture  the  poor 
aints  with  rich  garments;  for  though  they  de- 
erved  better,  yet  they  had  but  poor  ones:  and 
ome  have  been  tempted  to  cheat  the  saint,  not  out 
)f  ill-will  to  bis  sanctity,  but  love  to  his  shrine, 
ind  to  the  beauty  of  the  clothes  with  which  some 
mprudent  persons  have  of  old  time  dressed  their 
mages.  So  it  is  in  the  fate  of  the  church :  perse- 
cution and  the  robes  of  Christ  were  her  portion 
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and  her  clothing;  and  when  she  is  dressed  npin 
gaudy  fortunes^  it  is  no  more  than  she  deserra; 
bat  yet  sometimes  it  is  occasion  that  the  defil 
cheats  her  of  her  holiness^  and  the  men  of  the 
world  sacrilegiously  cheat  her  of  her  riches:  and 
then«  when  God^hath  reduced  her  to  that  porerty 
he  first  promised  and  intended  to  her,  the  penecn- 
tion  ceases  and  sanctity  returns,  and  Grod  canes 
the  sacrilege,  and  stirs  up  men's  minds  to  religions 
donatives ;  and  all  is  well  till  she  grows  rich  again. 
And  if  it  be  dangerous  in  any  man  to  be  rich,  and 
discomposes  his  steps  in  his  journey  to  eternity; 
it  is  not  then  so  proportionable  to  the  analogy  of 
Christ's  poverty,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  church, 
and  to  be  sedulous  in  acquiring  great  temporalities, 
putting  princes  in  jealousy,  and  the  states  into 
care  for  securities,  lest  all  the  temporal  should  nm 
into  ecclesiastical  possession. 

9.  If  the  church  have,  by  the  active  piety  of  a 
credulous,  a  pious,  and  less  observant  age,  been  eo- 
dowed  with  great  possessions,  she  hath  rules  enough, 
and  poor  enough,  and  necessitous  enough,  to  dispend 
what  she  hath  with  advantages  to  religion :  but  then 
all  she  gets  by  it,  is  the  trouble  of  an  unthankful,  a 
suspected,  and  unsatisfied  dispensation ;  and  the 
church  is  made  by  evil  persons  a  scene  of  ambition 
and  stratagem ;  and  to  get  a  German  bishopric  is  to 
be  a  prince ;  and  to  defend  with  niceness  and  suits 
of  law  every  custom  or  lesser  rite,  even  to  the  breach 
of  charity  and  the  scandal  of  religion,  is  called  a 
duty.*  And  every  single  person  is  bound  to  for- 
give injuries,  and  to  quit  his  right,  rather  than  his 

'  Vide  que  dixit  Ammian.  Marod.  lib.  zviL  et  EpistolaiS. 
Gregorii  M.  lib.  It.  ep.  32,  34,  36,  et  Ub.  vi.  ep.  30.  lib.  Tii- 
indict.  I.  ep.  30,  et  ConcU.  AfUcanum. 
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charity :  but  if  it  is  not  a  duty  in  the  church  also, 
in  them  whose  life  should  be  excellent  to  the  de- 
gree of  example,  I  would  fain  know  if  there  be  not 
g^reater 'care  taken  to  secure  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
venae,  than  the  public  charity  and  the  honour  of 
religion  in  the  strict  piety  of  the  clergy :  for  as  the 
not  engaging  in  suits  may  occasion  bold  people  to 
wrong  the  church,  so  the  necessity  of  engaging  is 
occasion  of  losing  charity,  and  of  great  scandal.     I 
find  not  fault  with  a  free  revenue  of  the  church ;  it 
is  in  some  sense  necessary  to  governors,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  consequents  of  their  authority :  but  I  re- 
present that  such  things  are  occasion  of  much  mis- 
chief to  the  church  and  less  holiness ;  and  in  all 
cases  respect  should  be  had  to  the  design  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  the  prophecies  of  Jesus,  to  the  promised 
lot  of  the  church,  to  the  dangers  of  riches,  to  the 
excellencies  and  advantages  and  rewards  of  pover- 
ty :  and  if  the  church  have  enough  to  perform  all 
her  duties  and  obligations  cheerfully,  let  her  of  all 
societies  be  soonest  content.    If  she  have  plenty, 
let  her  use  it  temperately  and  charitably :  if  she 
have  not,  let  her  not  be  querulous  and  troublesome. 
Bat    however  it  would  be    thought    upon,  that 
though  in  judging  the  quantum  of  the  church's 
portion  the  world   thinks  every  thing  too  much, 
yet  we  must  be  careful  we  do  not  judge  every 
thing  too  little:  and  if  our  fortune  be  safe  be- 
tween envy  and  contempt,  it  is  much  mercy.    If 
it  be  despicable,  it  is  safe  for  ecclesiastics,  though 
it  may  be  accidentally  inconvenient  or  less  profit- 
able to  others ;  but  if  it  be  great,  public  experi- 
ence hath  made  remonstrance  that  it  mingles  with 
the  world,  and  dirties  those  fingers  which  are  in- 
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stramental  in  consecration  and  the  more  solemn 
rites  of  Christianity. 

10.  Jesus  fled  from  the  persecution :  as  he  did 
not  stand  it  out,  so  he  did  not  stand  out  against  it 
He  was  careful  to  transmit  no  precedent  or  encou- 
ragement of  resisting  tyrannous  princes,  when  they 
offer  violence  to  religion  and  our  lives.  He  would 
not  stand  disputing  for  privil^es,  nor  calling  in 
auxiliaries  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  could  have 
spared  him  many  legions  of  angels,  every  single 
spirit  being  able  to  have  defeated  all  Herod'i 
power.  But  he  knew  it  was  a  hard  lesson  to  letxn 
patience ;  and  all  the  excuses  in  the  world  would 
be  sought  out  to  discourage  such  a  doctrine,  by 
which  we  are  taught  to  die,  or  lose  all  we  havci  or 
suffer  inconveniences  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant  We 
need  no  authentic  examples,  much  less  doctrineB, 
to  invite  men  to  war,  from  which  we  see  Christian 
princes  cannot  be  restrained  with  the  engagements 
and  peaceful  theorems  of  an  excellent  and  a  holy 
religion ;  nor  subjects  kept  from  rebelling  by  the 
interests  of  all  religions  in  the  world,  nor  by  the 
necessities  and  reasonableness  of  obedience,  nor  the 
endearments  of  all  public  societies  of  men.  One 
word  or  an  intimation  from  Christ  would  have 
sounded  an  alarm,  and  put  us  into  postures  of  de- 
fence; when  all  Christ's  exceUent  sermons  and 
rare  exemplary  actions  cannot  tie  our  hands.  But 
it  is  strange  now,  that  of  all  men  in  the  woild, 
Christians  should  be  such  fighting  people,  or  that 
Christian  subjects  should  lift  up  a  thought  agaimt 
a  Christian  prince,  when  they  had  no  intimation 
of  encouragement  from  their  Master,  but  many 
from  him  to  endear  obedience,  and  humility,  and 
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tttience,  and  charity :  and  these  four  make  up  the 
rhole  analogy,  and  represent  the  chief  design  and 
oeaning  of  Christianity  in  its  moral  constitution. 

1 1.  But  Jesus,  when  himself  was  safe,  could  also 
lave  secured  the  poor  babes  of  Bethlehem,  with 
housands  of  diversions  and  avocations  of  Herod's 
Hirposes,  or  by  discovering  his  own  escape,  in 
nme  safe  manner  not  unknown  to  the  divine  wis- 
l<»n:  but  yet  it  did  not  so  please  God.  He  is 
Lord  of  his  creatures,  and  hath  absolute  dominion 
3?er  our  lives ;  and  he  had  an  end  of  glory  to  serve 
upon  these  babes,  and  an  end  of  justice  upon  He- 
rod. And  to  the  children  he  made  such  compen- 
lation  that  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  they 
vere  so  soon  made  stars,  when  they  shined  in  their 
little  orbs  and  participations  of  eternity.  For  so 
the  sense  of  the  church  hath  been,  that  they  hav- 
ing died  the  death  of  martyrs,  though  incapable 
)f  making  the  choice,  God  supplies  the  defects  of 
heir  will  by  his  own  entertainment  of  the  thing ; 
hat  as  the  misery  and  their  death,  so  also  their 
lorification  might  have  the  same  author  in  the 
ime  manner  of  causality,  even  by  a  peremptory 
Dd  anconditioned  determination  in  these  particu- 
UB.  This  sense  is  pious,  and  nothing  unreason- 
ble,  considering  that  all  circumstances  of  the 
ling  make  the  case  particular.  But  the  immature 
eath  of  other  infants  is  a  sadder  story :  for 
lough  I  have  no  warrant  or  thought  that  it  is  ill 
ith  them  after  death,  and  in  what  manner  or  de- 
lee  of  well-being  it  is  there  is  no  revelation  ;  yet  I 
m  not  of  opinion,  that  the  securing  of  so  low  a 
ondition  as  theirs  in  all  reason  is  like  to  be,  will 
dike  recompence,  or  is  an  equal  blessing  with  the 
loasibilities  of  such  an  eternity  as  is  proposed  to 
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them,  who  in  the  use  of  reason  and  an  holy  life 
glorify  God  with  a  free  ohedience.  And  if  it  were 
otherwise,  it  were  no  hlessing  to  live  till  the  use  of 
reason ;  and  fools  and  hahes  were  in  the  best,  be- 
cause in  the  securest  condition,  and  certain  ex- 
pectation of  equal  glories. 

12.  As  soon  as  Herod  was  dead,  (for  the  divine 
vengeance  waited  his  own  time  for  his  arrest,)  tbe 
angel  presently  brought  Joseph  word.  The  holy 
family  was  full  of  content  and  indiiferency,  not 
solicitous  for  return,  not  distrustful  of  the  divine 
providence,  full  of  poverty,  and  sanctity,  and  con- 
tent, waiting  God^s  time,  at  the  return  of  whieli 
G^  delayed  not  to  recall  them  from  exile.  Oat 
of  Egypt  he  called  his  Son ;  and  directed  Josephli' 
fear  and  course,  that  he  should  divert  to  a  place  iB 
the  jurisdiction  of  Philip,  where  the  heir  of  He- 
rod's cruelty,  Archelaus,  had  nothing  to  do.  Aai 
this  very  series  of  providence  and  care  Grod  a- 
presses  to  all  his  sons  by  adoption  ;  and  will  de- 
termine tbe  time,  and  set  bounds  to  every  per*- 
cution,  and  punish  the  instruments,  and  ease  off 
pains,  and  refresh  our  sorrows,  and  give  quietDM 
to  our  fears,  and  deliverance  from  our  troubles,  vd 
sanctify  it  all,  and  give  a  crown  at  last,  and  all  it 
his  good  time,  if  we  wait  the  coming  of  the  angd^ 
and  in  the  meantime  do  our  duty  with  care,  sai 
sustain  our  temporals  with  indifferency.  Andii 
all  our  troubles  and  displeasing  accidents  wenuif 
call  to  miud,  that  God  by  his  holy  and  most 
sonable  providence  hath  so  ordered  it,  that 
spiritual  advantages  we  may  receive  from  the  bolf 
use  of  such  incommodities  are  of  great  recompeB*| 
and  interest ;  and  that  in  such  accidents  tbe 
Jesus  having  gone  before  us  in  precedent,  doei 
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3g  with  US  by  love  and  fair  assistances :  and 
t  makes  the  present  condition  infinitely  more 
ible  than  the  greatest  splendour  of  secular  for- 
e. 


THE  PRAYER. 

blessed  and  eternal  God,  who  didst  suffer  thy  holy  Son  to 
•om  tiie  violoice  of  an  enr^ed  prince,  and  didst  choose  to  de- 
him  in  the  ways  of  his  infirmity  by  hiding  himself,  and  a 
otary  exile,  be  thou  a  defence  to  all  thy  faithful  people 
oeyer  persecution  arises  against  them,  send  them  the  minis- 
if  angeb  to  direct  them  into  ways  of  security,  and  let  thy 
f  Spirit  guide  them  in  the  paths  of  sanctity,  and  let  thy 
idence  continue  in  custody  over  their  persons  till  the  times 
^fireshment  and  the  day  of  redemption  shall  return.  Give, 
lOid,  to  thy  whole  church  sanctity  and  zeal,  and  the  confi- 
oes  of  a  holy  faith,  boldness  of  confession,  humility,  content 
resignation  of  spirit,  generous  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
lingled  desires  of  thy  glory  and  the  edification  of  thy  elect ; 
DO  secular  interest  disturb  her  duty,  or  discompose  her  cha- 
,  or  depress  her  hopes,  or  in  any  unequal  degree  possess  her 
:tioDs  and  pollute  her  spirit;  but  preserve  her  jfrom  the 
es  of  the  world  and  the  devil,  from  the  rapine  and  greedy 
res  of  sacrQ^ous  persons ;  and  in  all  conditions,  whether  of 
lence  or  want,  may  she  still  promote  the  interests  of  religion ; 
.  when  plenteousness  is  within  her  palaces,  and  peace  in  her 
Is,  that  condition  may  then  be  best  for  her :  and  when  she  is 
ie  as  naked  as  Jesus  to  his  passion,  then  poverty  may  be  best 
her :  that  in  all  estates  she  may  glorify  thee,  and  in  all  acci- 
ts  and  changes  thou  mayest  sanctify  and  bless  her,  and  at 
bring  her  to  the  eternal  riches  and  abundances  of  glory, 
se  no  persecution  shall  disturb  her  rest.  Grant  this,  for  sweet 
Bt'  sake,  who  suffered  exile  and  hard  journeys,  and  all  the  in. 
rcniencies  of  a  friendless  person  in  a  strange  province ;  to 
im  with  thee  and  the  eternal  Spirit  be  glory  for  ever,  and 
dng  in  all  generatioris  of  the  world,  and  for  ever  and  ever, 
en. 

T  1 
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SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  younger  Years  qfJes^us,  and  his  Disput 

with  the  Doctors* 

1.  From  the  return  of  this  holy  family  to  Jo 
and  their  habitation  in  Nazareth,  till  the  bL 
child  Jesus  was  twelve  years  of  age,  we  have 
thing  transmitted  to  us  out  of  any  authentic  re 
but  that  they  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year  a 
feast  of  the  passover.  And  when  Jesus  was  t^ 
years  old,  and  was  in  the  holy  city  attending 
the  paschal  rites  and  solemn  sacrifices  of  the 
his  parents  having  fulfilled  their  days  of  festi 
went  homeward,  supposing  the  child  had  bet 
the  caravan  among  his  friends ;  and  so  they  < 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  day's  journey ;  and  ' 
they  sought  him,  and  found  him  not,  they  retr 
to  Jerusalem,  full  of  fears  and  sorrow. 

2.  No  fancy  can  imagine  the  doubts,  the  a] 
hensions,  the  possibilities  of  mischief,  and  the  t 
blings  of  heart  which  the  holy  virgin  mothe] 
thronging  about  her  fancy  and  understanding 
such  a  person  who  hath  been  tempted  to  thedt 
of  a  violent  fear  and  transportation,  by  appn 
sion  of  the  loss  of  a  hope  greater  than  a  mil 
Her  discourses  with  herself  could  have  nothi 
distrust,  but  much  of  sadness  and  wonder ;  an 
in  determination  of  her  thoughts  was  a  trouble 
as  the  passion  of  her  love.  Possibly  an  j 
might  have  carried  him  she  knew  not  whithei 
it  may  be  the  son  of  Herod  had  gotten  the 
which  his  cruel  father  missed ;  or  he  was  sic 
detained  out  of  curiosity  or  wonder ;  or  any  1 
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but  what  was  right.  And  hy  this  time  she  was 
come  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  having  spent  three  days  in 
her  sad  and  holy  pursuit  of  her  lost  jewel,  despair- 
ing of  the  prosperous  event  of  any  human  dili- 
g'ence,  as  in  all  other  cases  she  had  accustomed,  she 
made  her  address  to  God,  and  entering  into  the 
temple  to  pray,  God,  that  knew  her  desires,  pre- 
rented  her  with  the  hlessings  of  goodness,  and  there 
ber  sorrow  was  changed  into  joy  and  wonder ;  for 
there  she  found  her  holy  Son  '  sitting  in  the  midst 
df  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  asking 
them  questions.' 

3.  '  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  amazed ;' 
emd  60  were  '  all  that  heard  him,  at  his  understand- 
ing and  answers ;'  beyond  his  education,  beyond 
bis  experience,  beyond  his  years,  and  even  beyond 
the  common  spirits  of  the  best  men;  discoursing 
up  to  the  height  of  a  prophet,  with  the  clearness 
of  an  angel,  and  the  infallibility  of  inspiration. 
For  here  it  was  verified  in  the  highest  and  most 
literal  signification,  that  'out  of  the  mouths  of 
hftbes  God  hath  ordained  strength ;'  but  this  was 
the  strength  of  argument,  and  science  of  the  high- 
eat  mysteries  of  religion  and  secret  philosophy. 

4.  Glad  were  the  parents  of  the  child  to  find 
him  illustrated  with  a  miracle,  concerning  which 
when  he  had  given  them  such  an  account  which 
they  understood  not,  but  yet  '  Mary  laid  up  in 
her  heart,'  as  that  this  was  part  of  his  employment 
and  '  his  Father's  business,  he  returned  with  them 
to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  to  his  parents ;'  where 
he  lived  in  all  holiness  and  humility,  showing 
great  signs  of  wisdom,  endearing  himself  to  all  that 
beheld  bis  conversation,  did  nothing  less  than 
might  become  the  great  expectation  which   his 
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miraculous  birth  had  created  of  him ;  for  *  he  in- 
creased in  wisdom  and  statare,  and  favour  with 
God  and  man/  still  growing  in  proportion  to  hk 
great  beginnings  to  a  miraculous  excellency  of 
grace,  sweetness  of  demeanour,  and  excellency  of 
understanding. 

6.  They  that  love  to  serve  God  in  hard  qa6i- 
tions,  use  to  dispute  whether  Christ  did  truly  or  id 
appearance  only  increase  in  wisdom.  For  being 
personally  united  to  the  Word,  and  being  the  eter- 
nal Wisdom  of  the  Father,  it  seemed  to  them  that  a 
plenitude  of  wisdom  was  as  natural  to  the  wbok 
person  as  to  the  divine  nature.  But  others  fiibg 
their  belief  upon  the  words  of  the  story,  which 
equally  affirms  Christ  as  properly  to  have  increased 
in  favour  with  God  as  with  man,  in  wisdom  as  in 
stature,  they  apprehend  no  inconvenience  in  affirm- 
ing it  to  belong  to  the  verity  of  human  nature,  to 
have  degrees  of  understanding  as  well  as  of  otiier 
perfections.  And  although  the  humanity  of  Christ 
made  up  the  same  person  with  the  divinity,  yet 
they  think  the  divinity  still  to  be  free,  even  in  those 
communications  which  were  imparted  to  his  inferior 
nature ;  and  the  Godhead  might  as  well  suspend 
the  emanation  of  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  upon 
the  humanity  for  a  time,  as  he  did  the  beatifical 
vision,  which  most  certainly  was  not  imparted  in 
the  interval  of  his  sad  and  dolorous  passion.  Bot 
whether  it  were  truly  or  in  appearance,  in  habit  or 
in  exercise  of  act,  by  increase  of  notion  or  expe- 
rience, it  is  certain  the  promotions  of  the  holy 
child  were  great,  admirable,  and  as  full  of  wonder 
as  of  sanctity,  and  sufficient  to  entertain  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  Israel  with  preparations  and 
dispositions,  as  to  satisfy  their  wonder  for  the  pre- 
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at,  SO  to  accept  him  at  the  time  of  his  puhlica- 
o,  they  having  no  reason  to  he  scandalizecl  at 
e  smallness,  improhahility,  and  indifferency  of 
}  first  beginning^ 

6.  Bat  the  holy  child  had  also  an  employment 
lich  he  undertook  in  ohedience  to  his  supposed 
lier,  for  exercise  and  example  of  humility^  and 
*  the  support  of  that  holy  family  which  was  dear 
the  eyes  of  God,  but  not  very  splendid  by  the 
pulency  of  a  free  and  indulgent  fortune.  He 
ought  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter;  and  when 
seph  died,  which  happened  before  the  mani- 
tation  of  Jesus  unto  Israel,  he  wrought  alone, 
d  was  no  more  called  the  carpenter's  son,  but 
s  carpenter  himself.  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter, 
s  son  of  Mary?'^  said  his  offended  countrymen. 
id  in  this  condition  the  blessed  Jesus  did  abide 
L  be  was  thirty  years  old :  for  he  that  came  to 
ifil  the  law,  would  not  suffer  one  tittle  of  it  to 
i8S  unaccomplished  ;  for  by  the  law  of  the  na- 
m  and  custom  of  the  religion  no  priest  was  to 
iciate,  or  prophet  was  to  preach,  before  he  was 
Lrty  years  of  age. 


Ad.  section  VII. 

mfideratians  upon  the  Disputation  of  Jesus  with  the 
Doctors  in  the  Temple. 

1.  Joseph  and  Mary,  being  returned  unto  Naza- 
tb,  were  sedulous  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their 
ontry,  the  opportunities  of  religion,  the  public 

*  Mark,  vi.  3. 
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addreMMw  to  God  in  the  ritat  of  fetUirak  and  fKilem- 
nitieH  of  the  temple.  They  had  been  ]onfi  ^riered 
with  the  imparities  and  idol-ritea  which  tliejr  witb 
8f>rrow  had  obMerve<l  to  be  done  in  Egypt;  and 
being  deprived  of  the  UeMdngH  of  thoae  holy  »>- 
cietieK  and  employments  they  used  to  enjoy  io 
Palefftine,  at  their  retnm  came  to  the  offices  of 
their  religion  with  appetites  of  fire,  and  keen  u 
the  evening  wolf:  and  all  the  joys  which  thef 
should  have  received  in  respersion  and  diituct 
emanatir;ns,  if  they  had  kept  their  aonivenaries  st 
JeruHalem,  all  that  united  they  received  in  the  do- 
plication  of  their  joys  at  their  return,  and  in  the 
fulfilling  themselves  with  the  refection  and  holy 
viands  of  religion.  For  so  God  uses  to  satisfy  the 
longings  of  holy  people,  when  a  penfecution  bn 
shut  up  the  beautiful  gates  of  the  temple,  or  de* 
nied  to  them  oppr>rtanities  of  access.  Althoii|^ 
firxl  hears  the  prayers  they  make  with  their  wiD' 
dows  V)w&r(lH  Jeruftalem,  with  their  hearts  opened 
with  desires  of  the  public  cc^mmunions,  and  lendi 
them  a  proph^d  with  a  private  meal,  as  Ifaliakkak 
came  Uf  l^aniel ;  yet  he  fills  their  hearts  when  tk 
year  of  jubilee  returns,  and  the  people  sing  /» 
converlendo,  the  w>rig  of  joy  for  their  redempUoo. 
For  as  of  all  s^^rrowH  the  deprivations  and  eclipia 
of  relit^ion  are  the  harjdest,  and  of  the  worst  and 
rrjoht  inconvenient  conM;r|uence ;  so  in  proportiot 
are  tlie  joys  of  spiritual  plenty  and  reli'^ious  it' 
tuniK :  the  communion  of  saints  >>eing  like  the  prioi' 
tive  corban,  a  refiository  U9  feed  all  the  needs  of  tk 
church  ;  or  like  a  taper  joined  to  a  t^>rch ;  itself  ii 
kindled  and  increases  the  others  flamen. 

2,  'i'hey  faih^i  not  to  go  Uf  Jerusalem.     For  tD 
thr;se  holy  prayers  and  ravishments  of  love,  tboie 
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ixcellent  meditations  and  intercoarses  with  God, 
beir  private  readings  and  discourses  were  but  en- 
ertainments  and  satisfaction  of  their  necessities, 
bey  lived  with  them  during  their  retirements ;  but  it 
ras  a  feast  when  they  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
peer  and  more  indulgent  refection  of  the  spirit : 
>r  in  public  solemnities  God  opens  his  treasures, 
nd  pours  out  his  grace  more  abundantly.  Pri- 
ate  devotions  and  secret  offices  of  religion  are  like 
sfreshing  of  a  garden  with  the  distilling  and  petty 
rops  of  a  water-pot ;  but  addresses  at  the  temple, 
nd  serving  God  in  the  public  communion  of 
aints,  is  like  rain  from  heaven,  where  the  offices 
re  described  by  a  public  spirit,  heightened  by 
be  greater  portions  of  assistance,  and  receive  ad- 
antages  by  the  adunations  and  symbols  of  cha- 
tty, and  increment,  by  their  distinct  title  to  pro- 
dises  appropriate  even  to  their  assembling  and 
aatual  support,  by  the  piety  of  example,  by  the 
ommunication  of  counsels,  by  the  awfulness  of 
lublic  observation,  and  the  engagements  of  holy 
astoms.'  For  religion  is  a  public  virtue ;  it  is  the 
Igatnre  of  souls,  and  the  great  instrument  of  the 
onservation  of  bodies  politic,  and  is  united  in  a 
ommon  object,  the  God  of  all  the  world,  and  is 
uanaged  by  public  ministries,  by  sacrifice,  adora- 
ion,  and  prayer,  in  which,  with  variety  of  circum- 
tances  indeed,  but  with  infinite  consent  and  union 
^f  design,  all  the  sons  of  Adam  are  taught  to  wor- 
ihip  God  :  and  it  is  a  publication  of  God's  honour, 
ts  very  purpose  being  to  declare  to  all  the  world 
K>w  great  things  God  hath  done  for  us,  whether  in 
}Qblic  donatives  or  private  missives,  so  that  the  very 

'  Leo  de  jejun.  7*  mensiii.  Idem  8erm.  iv. 
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design,  temper,  and  constitution  of  religion  is  to  I 
a  public  address  to  God.  And  although  God 
present  in  closets,  and  there  also  distils  his  blessing 
in  small  rain ;  yet  to  the  societies  of  religion  an 
publication  of  worship  as  we  are  invited  by  tl 
great  blessings  and  advanti^es  of  communioD,  f 
also  we  are  in  some  proportions  more  strait! 
limited  by  the  analogy  and  exigence  of  the  dot) 
It  is  a  persecution  when  we  are  forced  from  pobl 
worshippings :  no  man  can  hinder  our  private  m 
dresses  to  God ;  every  man  can  build  a  chapd  J 
his  breast,  and  himself  be  the  priest,  and  his  hea 
the  sacrifice,  and  every  foot  of  glebe  he  treads  c 
be  the  altar ;  and  this  no  tyrant  can  preveot 
then  there  can  be  persecution  in  the  offices  of  r 
ligion  it  is  the  prohibition  of  public  profession  ai 
communions;  and  therefore  he  that  denies  to  hil 
self  the  opportunities  of  public  rites  and  cosvei 
tions  is  his  own  persecutor. 

3.  But  when  Jesus  '  was  twelve  years  old,'  ai 
his  parents  had  finished  their  offices,  and  returm 
filled  with  the  pleasures  of  religion,  they  misai 
the  child,  and  '  sought  him  amongst  their  kindrec 
but  there  '  they  found  him  not:'  for  whoever  see 
Jesus  must  seek  him  in  the  offices  of  religion, 
the  temple ;  not  amongst  the  engagements  and  pi 
suit  of  worldly  interests.  '  I  forgat  also  mine  ov 
father  s  house,'  said  David,  the  father  of  this  bo 
child ;  and  so  must  we,  when  we  run  in  an  enqoii 
after  the  Son  of  David.  But  our  relinquisbii 
must  not  be  a  dereliction  of  duty,  but  of  engag 
ment :  our  affections  towards  kindred  must  alwaj 
be  with  charity,  and  according  to  the  endeaimeai 

» Hcb.  X.  25. 
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r  our  relation ;  bat  without  immersion,  and  such 
iherences  as  either  contradict  or  lessen  our  duty 
awards  God. 

4.  It  was  a  sad  effect  of  their  pious  journey  to 
me  the  joy  of  their  family,  and  the  hopes  of  all 
le  world.  But  it  often  happens  that  after  spiritual 
nployments  God  seems  to  absent  himself,  and 
itfadraw  the  sensible  effects  of  his  presence,  that 
e  may  seek  him  with  the  same  diligence  and  care 
nd  holy  fears  with  which  the  holy  virgin  mother 
flight  the  blessed  Jesus.  And  it  is  a  design  of 
reat  mercy  in  God  to  take  off  the  light  from  the 
yes  of  a  holy  person,  that  he  may  not  be  abused 
^ith  complacencies  and  too  confident  opinions  and 
sflections  upon  his  fair  performances.  For  we 
isoaUy  judge  of  the  well  or  ill  of  our  devotions 
nd  services  by  what  we  feel ;  and  we  think  God 
Bwards  every  thing  in  the  present,  and  by  pro- 
ortion  to  our  own  expectations ;  and  if  we  feel  a 
tresent  rejoicing  of  spirit,  all  is  well  with  us,  the 
moke  of  the  sacrifice  ascended  right  in  a  holy 
loud :  but  if  we  feel  nothing  of  comfort,  then  we 
Dont  it  a  prodigy  and  ominous,  and  we  suspect 
nrselves,  (and  most  commonly  we  have  reason.) 
iacb  irradiations  of  cheerfulness  are  always  wel- 
iome,  but  it  is  not  always  anger  that  takes  them 
iway.  The  cloud  removed  from  before  the  camp 
>f  Israel,  and  stood  before  the  host  of  Pharaoh  : 
bat  this  was  a  design  of  ruin  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
of  security  to  Israel.  And  if  those  bright  angels 
that  go  with  us  to  direct  our  journeys,  remove  out 
of  our  sight  and  stand  behind  us,  it  is  not  always 
an  argument  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord  is  gone  out 
against  us ;  but  such  decays  of  sense  and  clouds  of 
q>iritare  excellent  conservators  of  humility,  and 
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restrain  those  iDtemperances  and  vainer  thoughts 
which  we  are  prompted  to  in  the  gaiety  of  our 
spirits. 

5.  But  we  often  give  God  cause  to  remove,  and 
for  awhile  to  ahsent  himself;  and  his  doing  of  it 
sometimes  upon  the  just  provocations  of  our  de- 
merits, makes  us  at  other  times  with  good  reason 
to  suspect  ourselves  even  in  our  best  actions.  Bat 
sometimes  we  are  vain,  or  remiss,  or  pride  invades 
us  in  the  darkness  and  incuriousness  of  our  spirits, 
and  we  have  a  secret  sin  which  God  would  have  os 
to  enquire  after.  And  when  we  suspect  every 
thing,  and  condemn  ourselves  with  strictest  and 
most  angry  sentence,  then,  it  may  be,  €U)d  will 
with  a  ray  of  light  break  through  the  cloud ;  if  not, 
it  is  nothing  the  worse  for  us.  For  although  the 
visible  remonstrance  and  face  of  things  in  all  the 
absences  and  withdrawings  of  Jesus  be  the  same, 
yet  if  a  sin  be  the  cause  of  it,  the  withdrawing  is 
a  taking  away  his  favour  and  his  love:  but  if  God 
does  it  to  secure  thy  piety,  and  to  inflame  thy  d^ 
sires,  or  to  prevent  a  crime,  then  he  withdraws  i 
gift  only,  nothing  of  his  love,  and  yet  the  darknea 
of  the  spirit  and  sadness  seem  equal.  It  is  haid 
in  these  cases  to  discover  the  cause,  as  it  is  nice  to 
judge  the  condition  of  the  effect :  and  therefore  it 
is  prudent  to  ascertain  our  condition  by  improving 
our  care  and  our  religion;  and  in  all  accidents  to 
make  no  judgment  concerning  God's  favour  bj 
what  we  feel,  but  by  what  we  do. 

6.  When  the  holy  virgin,  with  much  religion 
and  sadness,  had  sought  her  joy,  at  last  she  found 
him  disputing  among  the  doctors,  hearing  tbeo, 
and  asking  them  questions.  And  besides  that  be 
first  now  opened  a  fontinel,  and  there  sprang  out 
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xcellent  rivulet  from  his  abyss  of  wisdom,  he 
igned  this  truth  to  his  disciples;  that  they 
mean  to  be  doctors  and  teach  others,  must  in 
'  first  accesses  and  degrees  of  discipline  learn 
lose  whom  God  and  public  order  hath  set  over 
I  the  mysteries  of  religion. 


THE  PRAYER. 

38sed  and  most  Holy  Jesus,  fountain  of  grace  and  comfort^ 
tre  of  wisdom  and  spiritual  emanations,  be  pleased  to  abide 
me  for  ever  by  the  inhabitation  of  thy  interior  assistances 
efreshments ;  give  me  a  corresponding  love,  acceptable  and 
ined  purity,  care  and  watchfulness  over  my  ways,  that  I 
lever,  by  provoking  thee  to  anger,  cause  thee  to  remove  thy 
ing,  or  draw  a  doud  before  thy  holy  face.  But  if  thou  art 
ed,  upon  a  design  of  charity,  or  trial,  to  cover  my  eyes,  that 
f  not  behold  the  bright  rays  of  thy  favour,  nor  be  refreshed 
spiritual  comforts  ;  let  thy  love  support  my  spirit  by  ways 
lible,  and  in  all  my  needs  give  me  such  a  portion  as  may  be 
imental  and  incentive  to  performance  of  my  duty  ;  and  in 
xidents  let  me  continue  to  seek  thee  by  prayers,  and  humi- 
n,  and  frequent  desires,  and  the  strictness  of  a  holy  life : 
I  may  follow  thy  example,  pursue  thy  footsteps,  be  sup- 
d  by  thy  strength,  guided  by  thy  hand,  enlightened  by  thy 
ir,  and  may  at  last,  after  a  persevering  holiness  and  an  un- 
jcd  industry,  dwell  with  thee  in  the  regions  of  light,  and 
al  glory,  where  there  shall  be  no  fears  of  parting  from  the 
ations  of  felicity,  and  the  union  and  fruition  of  thy  pre- 
,  O  blessed  and  most  holy  Jesus.    Amen. 
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SECTION  VIIL 

Of  the  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  preparative  to 
the  Manifestation  of  Jesus. 

1.  When  Herod  had  drunk  so  great  a  draught 
of  blood  at  Bethlehem^  and  sought  for  more  from 
the  hill-country^  Elizabeth  carried  her  son  into  the 
wilderness,  there  in  the  desert  places  and  recesses 
to  hide  him  from  the  fury  of  that  beast;  where  she 
attended  him  with  as  muc)i  care  and  tenderness  as 
the  affections  and  fears  of  a  mother  could  express 
in  the  permission  of  those  fruitless  solitudes.*  The 
child  was  about  eighteen  months  old  when  he  first 
fled  to  sanctuary :  but  after  forty  days  his  mother 
died ;  and  his  father  Zachary  at  the  time  of  his 
ministration,  which  happened  about  this  time,  was 
killed  in  the  court  of  the  temple ;  so  that  the  child 
was  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  infelicities  of 
an  orphan,  in  a  place  of  solitariness  and  discom- 
fort, in  a  time  when  a  bloody  king  endeavoured  his 
destruction.  But  '  when  his  father  and  mother 
were  taken  from  him,  the  Lord  took  him  up.*  For 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  God  de- 
puted an  angel  to  be  his  nourisher  and  guardian, 
as  he  had  formerly  done  to  Ishmael,'  who  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness,  and  to  Elias,^  when  he  fled  from 
the  rage  of  Ahab ;  so  to  this  child,  who  came  in 
the  spirit  of  Elias;  to  make  demonstration,  that 
there  can  be  no  want  where  God  undertakes  the 
care  and  provision.* 

'  Niceph.  lib.  i.  c.  14.        «  Gen.  xxi.  17.        '  1  Kings  xU.5. 
*  S.  Chrys.  Horn,  de  Nativ.  S.  Jo,  Baptists. 
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.  The  entertainment  that  St.  John  s  proveditore, 
angel^  gave  him  was  such  as  the  wilderness  did 
»rd,  and  sach  as  might  dispose  him  to  a  life  of 
terity :  for  there  he  continued  spending  his 
e  in  meditations,  contemplation,  prayer,  affec- 
is,  and  colloquies  with  God,  eating  flies  and 
d  honey,  not  clothed  in  soft,  but  a  hairy 
ment,  and  a  leathern  girdle^  till  he  was  thirty 
js  of  age.*  And  then,  *  being  the  fifteenth  year 
Tiberius,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of 
Isea,  the  word  of  God  came  unto  John  in  the 
demess.  And  he  came  into  all  the  country 
»ut  Jordan,  preaching  and  baptizing.' 
L  This  John,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  him 
i  designation  of  his  person  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
)  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  sent  to  dispose  the 
►pie  for  his  entertainment,  and  prepare  his  ways : 
1  therefore  it  was  necessary  his  person  should  be 
extraordinary  and  ftiU  of  sanctity,  and  so  clarified 
great  concurrences  and  wonder  in  the  circum- 
Dces  of  his  life,  as  might  gain  credit  and  reputa- 
1  to  the  testimony  he  was  to  give  concerning  his 
rd,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  so  it  hap- 
led. 

L.  For  as  the  Baptist,  while  he  was  in  the 
demess»  became  the  pattern  of  solitary  and  con- 
uplative  life,  a  school  of  virtue,  and  example  of 
icUty  and  singular  austerity ;  so  at  his  emigra- 
n  from  the  places  of  his  retirement  he  seemed, 
lat  indeed  he  was,  a  rare  and  excellent  person- 
e.    And  the  wonders  which  were  great  at  his 

'  Vestis  erat  curvi  setis  conferta  cameli, 
Contra  luxuriem  molles  duraret  ut  artus, 
Arceretque  graves  compuncto  corpore  somnos. 

Paulinus. 
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birth,  the  prediction  of  his  conception  by  an  an^l, 
which  never  had  before  happened  but  in  the  per- 
sons of  Isaac  and  Samson,  the  contempt  of  t^ 
world  which  he  bore  about  him,  his  morti6ed 
countenance  and  deportment,  his  austere  and  ere- 
mitical life,  his  vehement  spirit  and  excellent  zeal 
in  preaching,  created  so  great  opinions  of  him 
among  the  people,  that  all  held  him  for  a  prophet 
in  his  office;  for  a  heavenly  person  in  his  own  par- 
ticular, and  a  rare  example  of  sanctity  and  holy 
life  to  all  others.  And  all  this  being  made  solemn 
and  ceremonious  by  his  baptism,  he  prevailed  so, 
that  he  made  excellent  and  apt  preparations  for  the 
Lord  s  appearing :  for  '  there  went  out  to  him 
Jerusalem,  and  all  Judeea,  and  all  the  regions 
round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him, 
confessing  their  sins/ 

4 

6.  The  Baptist  having  by  so  heavenly  means 
won  upon  the  affections  of  all  men,  his  sermons 
and    his    testimony   concerning  Christ  were  the 
more  likely  to  be  prevalent  and  accepted  ;  and  the 
sum  of  them  was  '  repentance  and  dereliction  of 
sins,*  and  '  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  good  life.' 
In   the  promoting   of  which  doctrine  he  was  a 
severe  reprehender  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees; 
he  exhorted   the   people  to  works  of  mercy,  the    I 
Publicans  to  do  justice  and  to  decline  oppression, 
the  soldiers  to  abstain  from  plundering  and  doing 
violence  or  rapine ;  and  publishing,  that  *  he  was 
not  the  Christ,'  that  he  only  *  baptized  with  water,' 
but  the  Messias  should  *  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire ;'  he  finally  denounced  judg- 
ment and  great  severities  to  all  the  world  if  impc- 
nitents,  even   abscision    and    fire   unquenchable. 
And  from  this  time  forward,  viz. '  from  the  days  of 
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Fohn  the  Baptist,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffered 
nolence,  and  the  violent  took  it  hy  force.'  For 
low  the  gospel  began  to  dawn,  and  John  was  like 
;he  morning-star,  or  the  blushings  springing  from 
he  windows  of  the  east,  foretelling  the  approach 
>fthe  Sun  of  Righteousness.  And  as  St.  John  the 
^ptist  laid  the  first  rough,  hard,  and  unhewn 
{tone  of  this  building  in  mortification,  self-denial, 
md  doing  violence  to  our  natural  affections ;  so  it 
was  continued  by  the  master-builder  himself,  who 
propounded  the  glories  of  the  crown  of  the  heavenly 
dngdom  to  them  only  who  should  climb  the  cross 
o  reach  it  Now  it  was  that  multitudes  should 
hrong  and  crowd  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate, 
ind  press  into  the  kingdom;  and  the  younger 
irothers  should  snatch  the  inheritance  from  the 
ilder,  the  unlikely  from  the  more  likely,  the 
Grentiles  from  the  Jews,  the  strangers  from  the 
Datives,  the  publicans  and  harlots  from  the  Scribes 
ind  Pharisees,  who,  like  violent  persons,  shall  by 
their  importunity,  obedience,  watchfulness  and  di- 
ligence, snatch  the  kingdom  from  them  to  whom  it 
was  first  offered ;  and  '  Jacob  shall  be  loved,  and 
Gsau  rejected.* 


Ad.  section  VIII. 

Considerations  upon  the  Preaching  of  John  the 

Baptist. 

L  From  the  disputation  of  Jesus  with  the  doc- 
3n  to  the  time  of  his  manifestation  to  Israel,  which 
ras  eighteen  years,  the  holy  child  dwelt  in  Naza- 
0th  in  great  obedience  to  his  parents,  in  exemplary 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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modesty,   singular   humility,    working    with  his 
hands  in  his  supposed  father's  trade,  for  the  support 
of  his  own  and  his  mother's  necessities,  and  that  he 
might  hear  the  curse  of  Adam,  that '  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brows  he  should  eat  his  bread/    All  the  while 
*  he  increased  in  favour  with  Grod  and  man,'  aend- 
ing  forth  excellent  testimonies  of  a  rare  spirit  and 
a  wise  understanding,  in  the  temperate  instances  of 
such  a  conversation  to  which  his  humility  and  great 
obedience  had  engaged  him.    But  all  this  while  the 
stream  ran  underground ;  and  though  little  hob- 
blings  were  discerned  in  all  the  course,  and  all  tiw 
way  men  looked  upon  him  as  upon  an  exceUeat 
person,  diligent  in  his  calling,  wise  and  homUei 
temperate  and  just,  pious  and  rarely  tempered ;  yet 
at  the  manifestation  of  John  the  Baptist  he  broke 
forth  like  the  stream  from  the  bowels  of  the  eaitfc, 
or  the  sun  from  a  cloud,  and  gave  us  a  preced€il» 
that  we  should  not  show  our  lights  to  minister  lo 
vanity,  but  then  only  when  God,  and  public  order, 
and  just  dispositions  of  men  call  for  a  manifesta- 
tion.    And  yet  the  ages  of  men  have  been  so  for- 
ward in  prophetical  ministeries,  and  to  undertake 
ecclesiastical  employment,  that  the  viciousness  and 
indiscretions  and  scandals  the  church  of  God  feels 
as  great  burdens  upon  the  tenderness  of  her  spirit, 
are  in  great  part  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  in- 
stance of  the  prudence  and  modesty  of  the  holy 
Jesus. 

2.  But  now  the  time  appointed  was  come,  the 
Baptist  comes  forth  upon  the  theatre  of  Palestine, 
a  forerunner  of  the  office  and  publication  of  Jens; 
and  by  the  great  reputation  of  his  sanctity  pie- 
vailed  upon  the  affections  and  judgment  of  the 
people,  who  with  much  ease  believed  his  doctrine, 
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when  they  had  reason  to  approve  his  life.  For  the 
good  example  of  the  preacher  is  always  the  most 
prevailing  homily :  his  life  is  his  best  sermon. 
He  that  will  raise  affections  in  bis  auditory,  must 
affect  their  eyes:  for  we  seldom  see  the  people 
weep,  if  the  orator  laughs  loud  and  loosely  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  his  discourse  should 
work  more  with  me  than  himself.  If  his  arguments 
be  fair  and  specious,  I  shall  think  them  fallacies, 
while  they  have  not  faith  with  him  :  and  what  ne- 
cessity for  me  to  be  temperate,  when  he  that  tells 
me  80  sees  no  such  need,  but  hopes  to  go  to  heaven 
without  it  ?  Or  if  the  duty  be  necessary,  I  shall 
learn  the  definition  of  temperance,  and  the  lati- 
tudes of  my  permission,  and  the  bounds  of  lawful 
and  unlawful,  by  the  exposition  of  his  practice.  If 
he  binds  a  burden  upon  my  shoulders,  it  is  but 
reason  I  should  look  for  him  to  bear  his  portion 
too.  *'  Grood  works  convince  more  than  miracles ;"  ^ 
and  the  power  of  ejecting  devils  is  not  so  great  pro- 
bation that  Christian  religion  came  from  God,  as  is 
the  holiness  of  the  doctrine,  and  its  efficacy  and 
productions  upon  the  hearty  professors  of  the  insti- 
tution. S.  Pachomius,  when  he  wore  the  military 
girdle  under  Constantine  the  emperor,  came  to  a 
city  of  Christians,  who  having  heard  that  the  army 
in  which  he  then  marched  was  almost  starved  for 
want  of  necessary  provisions,  of  their  own  charity 
relieved  them  speedily  and  freely.  He  wondering 
at  their  so  free  and  cheerful  dispensation,  enquired 
what  kind  of  people  those  were  whom  he  saw  so 
bountifuL  It  was  answered,  they  were  Christians, 
whose  profession  it  is  to  hurt  no  man,  and  to  do 

8.  Chrjs.  Omt.  de  S.  Babyla. 
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good  to  every  man.  The  pleased  soldier  was  con- 
vinced of  the  excellency  of  that  religion  which 
brought  forth  men  so  good  and  so  pioas,  and  loved 
the  mother  for  the  children's  sake,  threw  away  bis 
girdle,  and  became  Christian,  and  religious,  and  t 
saint.  And  it  was  Tertullian's  great  argument  in 
behalf  of  Christians,  "  See  how  they  love  one  ano- 
ther ;  how  every  man  is  ready  to  die  for  his  bro- 
ther !"  It  was  a  living  argument  and  a  sensible 
demonstration  of  the  purity  of  the  fountain,  from 
whence  such  limpid  waters  did  derive.  But  so 
John  the  Baptist  made  himself  a  fit  instrument  of 
preparation ;  and  so  must  all  the  Christian  clergy 
be  fitted  for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus. 

3.  The  Baptist  had  till  this  time,  that  is,  about 
thirty  years,  lived  in  the  wilderness  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  the  tuition  of 
angels,  in  conversation  with  God,  in  great  morti- 
fication and  disaffections  to  the  world,  his  garments 
rugged  and  uneasy,  his  meat  plain,  necessary,  and 
without  variety,  his  employment  prayers  and  dero- 
tion,  his  company  wild  beasts,  in  ordinary;  in'ei- 
traordinary,  messengers  from  heaven  ;  and  all  this 
not  undertaken  of  necessity,  to  subdue  a  bold  lost, 
or  to  punish  a  loud  crime ;  but  to  come  more  holy 
and  pure  from  the  lesser  stains  and  insinuations  of 
too  free  infirmities,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
great  ministry  of  serving  the  holy  Jesus  in  his  pub- 
lication. Thirty  years  he  lived  in  great  austerity; 
and  it  was  a  rare  patience  and  exemplary  mortifi- 
cation. We  use  not  to  be  so  pertinacious  in  any 
pious  resolutions,  but  our  purposes  disband  upon 
the  sense  of  the  first  violence.  We  are  free  and 
confident  of  resolving  to  fast  when  our  bellies  aie 
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>ut  when  we  are  called  upon  by  the  first 
;ies  of  nature^  our  zeal  is  cool^  and  dissolu- 
i  air  upon  the  first  temptation,  and  we  are 
held  in  the  violences  of  a  short  austerity 
u  faintings,  and  repentances  to  be  repented 
1  enquirings  after  the  vow  is  passed,  and 
ng  for  excuses,  and  desires  to  reconcile  our 
and  our  conscience ;  unless  our  necessity  be 
ind  our  sin  clamorous,  and  our  conscience 
and  no  peace  to  be  had  without  it      And  it 

if  upon  any  reasonable  grounds  we  can  be 
t  to  sufifer  contradictions  of  nature  for  the 
ages  of  grace.  But  it  would  be  remembered, 
le  Baptist  did  more  upon  a  less  n'ecessity : 
>s8ibly  the  greatness  of  the  example  may  en 

on  a  little  further  than  the  customs  of  the 
or  our  own  indevotions  would  engage  us. 
>ut  after  the  expiration  of  a  definite  time, 
ame  forth  from  his  solitude,  and  served  God  in 
is.  He  served  God  and  the  content  of  his 
spirit  by  his  conversing  with  angels,  and 
aes  with  God  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  wil- 
9 :  and  it  might  be  some  trouble  to  him  to 
i  with  the  impurities  of  men,  amongst  whom 
)  sure  to  observe  such  recesses  from  perfec- 
(uch  violation  of  all  things  sacred,  so  great 
i  done  to  all  ministries  of  religion,  that  to  him, 
ad  no  experience  or  neighbourhood  of  actions 
lal,  it  must  needs  be  to  his  sublimed  and  cla- 
spirit  more  punitive  and  afflictive  than  his 

shirt  and  his  ascetic  diet  was  to  his  body : 
m  himself,  that  tried  both,  was  best  able  to 


Atii  et  ezpleds  jucundius  est  carere  quam  firuL    Cicero 
et. 
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judge  which  state  of  life  was  of  greatest  advantage 
and  perfection. 

5.  In  his  solitude  he  did  breathe  more  pure  in- 
spiration, heaven  was  more  open,  God  was  more 
familiar  and  frequent  in  his  visitations.'     In  the 
wilderness  his  company  was  angels,  his  employ- 
ment meditations  and    prayer,    his    temptations 
simple  and  from  within,  from  the  impotent  and 
lesser  rebellions  of  a  mortified  body,  his  occasions 
of  sin  as  few  as  his  examples,  his  condition  such, 
that  if  his  soul  were  at  all  busy,  his  life  could  not 
easily  be  other  than  the  life  of  angels ;  for  his  worl: 
and  recreation,  and  his  visits,  and  his  retirements 
could  be  nothing  but  the  variety  and  differing  cir- 
cumstances of  his  piety.     His  inclinations  to  so- 
ciety made  it  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  his  ad- 
dresses to  God  :  for  his  being  a  sociable  creature, 
and  yet  in  solitude,  made  that  his  conversing  with 
God,  and  being  partaker  of  divine  communications, 
should  be  the  satisfaction  of  his  natural  desires,  and 
the  supply  of  his  singularity  and  retirement;  the 
discomforts  of  which  made  it  natural  for  him  to 
seek  out  for  some  refreshment,  and  therefore  to  go 
to  heaven  for  it,  he  having  rejected  the  solaces  of 
the  world  already.     And  all  this  besides  the  inno- 
cencies  his  silence,*  which  is  very  great,  and  to  be 
judged  of  in  proportion  to  the  infinite  extravagan- 
cies of  our  language ;  there  being  no  greater  per- 
fection here  to  be  expected  than  not  to  offend  in  onr 
tongue.'    It  was  solitude  and  retirement  in  which 

'  In  solitudine  aer  purior,  ccelum  apertius,  familiarior  Dens. 
Orig. 

*  TToXXoTc  ydp  av9pwiroi(Ti  ^dpfiaKov  KaK&v  triyii'  ftdXiva 
S'  irl  (r<t)(fifiovog  rpo-rrti  trrifiiiov*     Carciniu. 

^  Jamts  iii.  Petrus  Cellensla,  lib*  iv.  ep.  12. 
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Jesus  kept  bis  vigils,  the  desert  placeis  heard  him 
pray,  in  a  privacy  he  was  born,  in  the  wilderness, 
be  fed  his  thousands,  upon  a  mountain  apart  he 
nras  transfigured,  upon  a  mountain  he  died,  and 
from  a  mountain  he  ascended  to  his  Father :  in 
which  retirements  his  devotion  certainly  did  receive 
the  advantage  of  convenient  circumstances,  and 
himself  in  such  dispositions  twice  had  the  opportu-* 
nities  of  glory. 

6.  And  yet  after  all  these  excellencies,  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  called  the  Baptist  forth  to  a  more  excellent 
ministry :  for  in  solitude  pious  persons  might  go  to 
heaven  by  the  way  of  prayers  and  devotion,  but  in 
society  they  might  go  to  heaven  by  the  way  of 
mercy  and  charity  and  dispensations  to  others. 
In  solitude  there  are  fewer  occasions  of  vices,  but 
there  is  also  the  exercise  of  fewer  virtues ;  and  the 
temptations,  though  they  be  not  from  many  objects, 
yet  are  in  some  circumstances  more  dangerous; 
not  only  because  the  worst  of  evils,  spiritual  pride, 
does  seldom  miss  to  creep  upon  those  goodly  oaks, 
like  ivy,  and  suck  their  heart  out;  and  a  great 
mortifier,  without  some  complacencies  in  himself, 
or  affectations  or  opinions,  or  something  of  singu- 
larity, is  almost  as  unusual  as  virgin  purity  and 
unstained  thoughts  in  the  Bordelli;  (St.  Jerome 
had  tried  it,  and  found  it  so  by  experience,  and  he 
it  was  that  said  so;'}  but  also  because  whatsoever 
temptation  does  invade  such  retired  persons,  they 
have  privacies  enough  to  act  it  in,  and  no  eyes 
upon  them  but  the  eye  of  heaven,'  no  shame  to 

'  In  solitudine  citd  obrqpit  superbia.    Ep.  4. 
'  Non  minorem  flagitiU  occasiooem  secreta  pnebuerint.  Quint. 
Maxima  pars  p«ccatorum  tollitur,  si  peccaturis  testis  assistat. 
Senec. 
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encounter  withal,  no  fears  of  .being  discovered: 
and  we  know  by  experience,  that  a  witness  of  our 
conversation  is  a  great  restraint  to  the  inordina- 
tion  of  our  actions.  Men  seek  out  darknesses  and 
secrecies  to  commit  a  sin :  and  "  the  evil  that  no 
man  sees,  no  man  reproves ;  and  that  makes  the 
temptation  bold  and  confident,  and  the  iniquity 
easy  and  ready."*  So  that  as  they  have  not  so 
many  tempters  as  they  have  abroad,  so  neither 
have  they  so  many  restraints :  their  vices  are  not 
so  many,  but  they  are  more  dangerous  in  them- 
selves, and  to  the  world  safe  and  opportune.  And 
as  they  communicate  less  with  the  world,  so  they 
do  less  charity  and  fewer  offices  of  mercy.  No 
sermons  there  but  when  solitude  is  made  popular, 
and  the  city  removes  into  the  wilderness ;  no  com- 
forts of  a  public  religion,  or  visible  remonstrances 
of  the  communion  of  saints :  and  of  all  the  kinds 
of  spiritual  mercy,  only  one  can  there  properly  be 
exercised,  and  of  the  corporal  none  at  all.  And 
this  is  true  in  lives  and  institutions  of  less  retire- 
ment, in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  solitude. 
And  therefore  church-story  reports  of  divers  very 
holy  persons,  who  left;  their  wildernesses  and  sweet- 
nesses of  devotion  in  their  retirement,  to  serve  God 
in  public,  by  the  ways  of  charity  and  exterior 
offices.  Thus  St.  Antony  and  Acepsamas  came 
forth  to  encourage  the  fainting  people  to  contend 
to  death  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;'  and  Aph- 

•  S.  Bern.  Malum  quod  nemo  videt,  nemo  arguit ;  ubi  non  ti- 
metur  reprehensor,  securius  accedit  tentator,  et  liberius  perpctn- 
tur  iniquitas. 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  Theod.  lib.  iv.  c.  23,  24.  Nihil 
est  illi  principi  Deo  qui  omnem  hunc  mundum  r^it  quod  ^  qui- 
dem  in  terris  fiat  acceptius,  quam  concilia  ccetdsque  nominum 
jure  sociali,  quae  civitates  appellantur.     Cicer.  Somn.  Sdpioo. 
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raates,  in  the  time  of  Valens  the  Arian  emperor, 
came  abroad  to  assist  the  church  in  the  suppress- 
ing the  flames  kindled  by  the  Arian  faction.  And 
upon  this  ground  they  that  are  the  greatest  ad- 
mirers of  eremitical  life,  call  the  episcopal  function 
the  state  of  perfection,  and  a  degree  of  ministerial 
and  honorary  excellency  beyond  the  pieties  and 
contemplations  of  solitude,  because  of  the  advan- 
tages of  gaining  souls,  and  religious  conversation, 
and  going  to  God  by  doing  good  to  others. 

7.  John  the  Baptist  united  both  these  lives ;  and 
our  blessed  Saviour,  who  is  the  great  precedent  of 
sanctity  and  prudence,  hath  determined  this  ques- 
tion in  bis  own  instance ;  for  he  lived  a  life  com- 
mon, sociable,  humane,  charitable,  and  public; 
and  yet  for  the  opportunities  of  especial  devotion 
retired  to  prayer  and  contemplation,  but  came 
forth  speedily :  for  the  devil  never  set  upon  him  but 
in  the  wilderness,  and  by  the  advantage  of  retire- 
ment. For  as  God  hath  many,  so  the  devil  hath 
some  opportunities  of  doing  his  work  in  our  solita- 
riness. But  Jesus  reconciled  both,  and  so  did 
John  the  Baptist,'  in  several  degrees  and  manners : 
and  from  both  we  are  taught,  that  solitude  is  a 
good  school,  and  the  world  is  the  best  theatre ;  the 
institution  is  best  there,  but  the  practice  here ;  the 
wilderness  hath  the  advantage  of  discipline,  and 
society  opportunities  of  perfection ;  privacy  is  the 
best  for  devotion,  and  the  public  for  charity.  In 
both  God  hath  many  saints  and  servants,  and  from 
both  the  devil  hath  had  some.      % 

8.  His  sermon  was  an  exhortation  to  repentance 
and  an  holy  life :  he  gave  particular  schedules  of 
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duty  to  several  states  of  persons;  sharply  reproved 
the  Pharisees  for  their  hypocrisy  and  impiety^  it 
being  worse  in  them,  because  contrary  to  their 
rule,  their  profession,  and  institution  ;  gently  guid- 
ed others  into  the  ways  of  righteousness,  calling 
them  the  straight  ways  of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  the  dip 
rect  and  shortest  way  to  the  kingdom,  for  of  all 
lines  the  straight  is  the  shortest:  and  as  every 
angle  is  a  turning  out  of  the  way,  so  every  sin  is  an 
obliquity,  and  interrupts  the  journey.     By  socb 
discourses  and  a  baptism  he  disposed  the  spirits  of 
men  for  the  entertaining  the  Messias,  and  the  ho- 
milies of  the  gospel.    For  John's  doctrine  was  to 
the  sermons  of  Jesus  as  a  preface  to  a  discourse; 
and  his  baptism  was  to  the  new  institution  and 
discipline  of  the  kingdom  as  the  vigils  to  a  holy« 
day,  of  the  same  kind  in  a  less  degree.    Bat  the 
whole  economy  of  it  represents  to  us,  that  repent* 
ance  is  the  first  intromission  into  the  sanctities  of 
Christian  religion.   The  Lord  treads  upon  no  pathi 
that  are  not  hallowed  and  made  smooth  by  the  sor- 
rows and  cares  of  contrition,  and  the  imped  imenti 
of  sin  cleared  by  dereliction,  and  the  succeeding 
fruits  of  emendation.     But  as  it  related   to  the 
Jews,  his  baptism  did  signify,  by  a  cognation  to 
their  usual  rites  and  ceremonies  of  ablution  and 
washing  Gentile-proselytes,  that  the  Jews  had  so 
far  receded  from  their  duty  and  that  holiness  which 
God  required  of  them  by  the  law,  that  they  were 
in  the  state  of  strangers,  no  better  than  heathens; 
and  therefore  were  to  be  treated  as  themselves  re- 
ceived Gentile  proselytes,  by  a  baptism  and  a  new 
state  of  life,  before  they  could  be  fit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Messias,  or  be  admitted  to  his  king- 
dom. 
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9.  It  was  an  excellent  sweetness  of  religion  that 
had  entirely  possessed  the  sonl  of  the  Baptist^  that 
In  so  great  reputation  of  sanctity,  so  mighty  con- 
course of  people,  such  great  multitudes  of  disciples 
and  confidants,  and  such  throngs  of  admirers,  he 
inras  humble  without  mixtures  of  vanity,  and  con- 
lirmed  in  his  temper  and  piety  against  the  strength 
^f  the  most  impetuous  temptation.  And  he  was 
tried  to  some  purpose :  for  when  he  was  tempted 
to  confess  himself  to  be  the  Christ,  he  refused  it,  or 
to  be  Elias,  or  to  be  accounted  that  prophet,  he  re- 
fused all  such  great  appellatives,  and  confessed 
himself  only  to  be  a  voice,  the  lowest  of  entities, 
whose  being  depends  upon  the  speaker :  just  as 
himself  did  upon  the  pleasure  of  God,  receiving 
form  and  publication  and  employment  wholly  by 
the  will  of  his  Lord,  in  order  to  the  manifestation 
of  the  word  eternal.  It  were  well  that  the  spirits 
of  men  would  not  arrogate  more  than  their  own, 
though  they  did  not  lessen  their  own  just  dues.  It 
may  concern  some  end  of  piety  or  prudence  that 
our  reputation  be  preserved  by  all  just  means ;  but 
never  that  we  assume  the  dues  of  others,  or  grow 
vain  by  the  spoils  of  an  undeserved  dignity. 
Honours  are  the  rewards  of  virtue,  or  engagement 
Qpon  offices  of  trouble  and  public  use ;  but  then 
they  must  suppose  a  preceding  worth,  or  a  fair 
employment.  But  he  that  is  a  plagiary  of  others* 
ides  or  offices,  and  dresses  himself  with  their 
beauties,  hath  no  more  solid  worth  or  reputation, 
ban  he  should  have  nutriment  if  he  ate  only  with 
beir  mouth,  and  slept  their  slumbers,  himself  being 
pen  and  unbound  in  all  the  regions  of  his  senses. 
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THE  PRAYER. 

O'holjr  and  moet  glorioui  Ood,  who  before  the  pnblicatknof 
thy  eternal  Son,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  didst  send  thy  lenrant,  John 
the  Baptut,  by  the  examples  of  mortification,  and  the  rode 
austerities  of  a  penitential  life,  and  by  the  sermons  of  penance  to 
remove  all  the  impediments  of  sin,  that  the  ways  of  his  Lord  sod 
onrs  might  be  made  dear,  ready,  and  expedite ;  be  pleased  to  kt 
thy  Holy  Spirit  lead  me  in  the  straight  paths  of  sanctity,  withoitt 
deflections  to  either  hand,  and  without  the  interruption  of  detdly 
sin,  that  I  may  with  facility,  zeal,  assiduity,  and  a  perseveriog 
diligence,  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  Be  pleased  that  die 
axe  may  be  laid  to  the  root  of  sin,  that  the  whole  body  d 
it  may  be  cut  down  in  me,  that  no  fruit  of  Sodom  m^ 
grow  up  to  thy  displeasure.  Throughly  purge  the  floor  and  gn* 
nary  of  my  heart  with  thy  fan,  with  the  breath  of  diy  diviiMi 
Spirit,  that  it  may  be  a  holy  repository  of  graoes,  and  full  ti 
benediction  and  sanctity ;  that  when  our  Lord  shall  come,  limf 
at  all  times  be  prepared  for  the  entertainment  of  so  divine  a  gueM, 
apt  to  lodge  him  and  to  feast  him,  that  he  may  for  ever  ddiglK 
to  dwell  with  me.  And  make  me  also  to  dwell  with  his, 
sometimes  retiring  into  his  recesses  and  private  rooms  by  cootcah 
plation,  and  admiring  of  his  beauties,  and  beholding  the  ieadi 
of  his  kingdom ;  and  at  all  other  times  walking  in  the  courti  d 
the  Lord*8  house  by  the  diligences  and  labours  of  repent- 
ance and  an  holy  life,  till  thou  shalt  please  to  call  me  tos 
nearer  communication  of  thy  excellencies;  whidi  then  giati 
when  by  thy  gracious  assistances  I  shall  have  done  thy  wflik% 
and  glorified  thy  holy  name,  by  the  strict  and  never-failing  p0^ 
poses  and  proportioriable  endeavours  of  religion  and  bolioM 
through  the  merits  and  mercies  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen 


DISCOURSE  IV. 

Of  Mortification  and  corporeal  Austeritiei. 

1.  'From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  tbe 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffers  violence,  and  the  vfy 
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lent  take  it  by  force,'  said  our  Saviour.  For  now 
that  the  new  covenant  was  to  be  made  with  man^ 
repentance,  which  is  so  great  a  part  of  it,  being  in 
very  many  actions  a  punitive  duty,  afflictive  and 
vindicative,  from  the  days  of  the  Baptist,  (who  first 
by  office  and  solemnity  of  design  published  this 
doctrine,)  violence  was  done  to  the  inclinations  and 
dispositions  of  man,  and  by  such  violences  we 
were  to  be  possessed  of  the  kingdom.  And  his 
example  was  the  best  commentary  upon  his  text; 
he  did  violence  to  himself:  he  lived  a  life  in  which 
the  rudenesses  of  camels'  hair,  and  the  lowest  nu- 
triment of  flies  and  honey  of  the  desert,  his  life  of 
singalarity,  his  retirement  from  the  sweetnesses  of 
society,  his  resisting  the  greatest  of  temptations,  and 
despising  to  assume  false  honours,  were  instances 
of  that  violence,  and  explications  of  the  doctrine 
of  self-denial  and  mortification,  which  are  the 
pedestal  of  the  cross,  and  the  supporters  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  distinguishes  from  all  laws,  religions^ 
and  institutions  of  the  world. 

2.  Mortification  is  the  one  half  of  Christianity :  it 
is  a  dying  to  the  world,  it  is  a  denying  of  the  will 
and  all  its  natural  desires ;  and  abstinence  from 
[ileasure  and  sensual  complacencies,  that  the  flesh 
bemg  subdued  to  the  spirit,  both  may  join  in  the 
service  of  God,  and  in  the  oflices  of  holy  religion.^ 
It  consists  in  actions  of  severity  and  renunciation ; 
it  refuses  to  give  entertainment  to  any  vanity,  nor 
Uses  a  freer  licence  in  things  lawful,  lest  it  be 
tempted  to  things  unlawful ;  it  kills  the  lust  of  the 
9esh  by  taking  away  its  fuel  and  incentives,  and 

*  T^v  Itrl  Ko^aipkffH  rov  ^pov^fjtarog  trapKbg  xpAc  rbv  riJQ 
vtn€eiag  ffKovbv  iirtrridevoiiivfiv  ivoxifiv  ruv  riikutv*  S. 
BmIL 
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by  using  to  contradict  its  appetite,  does  in 
with  more  facility  to  obey  the  superior  faci 
and,  in  effect,  it  is  nothing  but  a  great  ci 
sin  not,  and  a  prudent  and  severe  using  so 
medies  and  instruments  which  in  nature  and 
are  made  apt  for  the  production  of  our  pu 
And  it  consists  in  interior  and  exterior  < 
these  being  but  instruments  of  the  interior, 
body  is  organical  or  instrumental  to  the  soul 
no  part  of  the  duty  itself,  but  as  they  are  i 
tages  to  the  end,  the  mortification  of  the 
which,  by  whatsoever  means  we  have  once  ae 
and  do  continue,  we  are  disobliged  from  all 
exterior  severities,  unless  by  accident  they  o 
be  obligatory,  and  from  some  other  cause. 

3.  Mortification  of  the  will  or  the  spirit  o 
that  is  the  duty ;  that  the  will  of  man  may  h 
obey  God,  and  absolutely  rule  its  inferior 
ties ;  that  the  inordinations  of  our  natural  < 
begun  by  Adam's  sin,  and  continued  and  inc 
by  our  continuing  evil  customs,  may  be 
placed  in  the  right  order ;  that  since  many 
divine  precepts  are  restraints  upon  our  natoi 
sires,  we  should  so  deny  those  appetites  that 
after  natural  satisfactions,  that  they  may  not 
themselves  by  disserving  God.  For  therefoj 
own  wilb  are  our  greatest  dangers  and  our  gi 
enemies,  because  they  tend  to  course^  coot 
tory  to  God.  God  commands  us  to  be  bui 
our  own  desires  are  to  be  great,  considerabli 
high ;  and  we  are  never  secure  enough  froa 
tempt,  unless  we  can  place  our  neighbours  t 
feet :  here  therefore  we  must  deny  our  will, 
appetites  of  greatness,  for  the  purchase  of  boin 
God  commands  temperance  and  chastity ;  oa 
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sires   and  natural   promptness  break    the  bands 
asunder,  and  entertain  dissolutions  to  tbe  licenti- 
ousness of  Apicius>  or  the  wantonness  of  a  Ma- 
hometan paradise,  sacrificing  meat  and  drink-offer- 
ings to  our  appetites,  as  if  our  stomachs  were  the 
temples  of  Bel,  and  making  women  and  the  op- 
tanities  of  lust  to  be  our  dwelling  and  our  em- 
ployment, even  beyond  the  common  loosenesses  of 
entertainment.     Here  therefore  we  must  deny  our 
own  wills,  our  appetites  of  gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness, and  our  prurient  beastly  inclinations,  for  the 
purchase  of  temperance  and  chastity.    And  every 
other  virtue  is  either  directly  or  by  accident,  a  cer- 
tain instance  of  this  great  duty,  which  is,  like  a 
catholicon,  purgative  of  all  distemperatures,  and 
is  the  best  preparative  and  disposition  to  prayer 
in  the  world. 
^-        4.  For  it  is  a  sad  consideration,  and  of  secret 
^^     nison,  that  since  prayer  of  all  duties  is  certainly 
^     Um  sweetest  and  easiest,  it  having  in  it  no  diffi- 
,  ^    edty  or  vexatious  labour,  no  weariness  of  bones, 
yA   lo  dimness  of  eyes  or  hollow  cheeks  is  directly 
^  consequent  to  it,  no   natural  desires   of  contra- 
j^l  ^dictory  quality,  nothing  of  disease,  but  much  of 
•omfort  and  more  of  hope  in  it ;  yet  we  are  infi- 
tf  tely  averse  from  it,  weary  of  its  length,  glad  of  an 
ion  to  pretermit  our  offices :  and  yet  there  is 
["^to  fisible  cause  of  such  indisposition,  nothing  in 
nature  of  the  thing,  nor  in  the  circumstances 
;rily  appendant  to  the  duty.     Something  is 
in  us,  and  it  wanted  a  name,  till  the  Spirit  of 
by  enjoining  us  the  duty  of  mortification, 
tanght  us  to  know  that  immortitication  of  spi- 
ii  the  cause  of  all  our  secret  and  spiritual  indis- 
we  are  so  incorporated  to  the  desires  of 
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sensual  objects,  that  we  feel  no  relish  or 
the  spiritual.  It  is  as  if  a  lion  should  eat 
an  ox  venison ;  there  is  no  proportion  betn 
object  and  the  appetite,  till  by  mortiOcatioi 
first  desires  our  wills  are  made  spiritual, 
apprehensions  supernatural  and  clarified, 
a  cook  told  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  the  blac 
of  Lacedsmon  will  not  do  well  at  Syracuse 
it  be  tasted  by  a  Spartan's  palate ;  so  neit 
the  excellencies  of  heaven  be  discerned  l 
spirit  disrelishing  the  sottish  appetites  of  th 
and  accustomed  to  diviner  banquets.  A: 
was  mystically  signified  by  the  two  altars  i 
mon's  temple,  in  the  outer  court  whereo: 
were  sacrificed,  in  the  inner  court  an  altai 
cense :  the  first  representing  mortification 
ing  of  our  beastly  appetites ;  the  second  tl 
ing  up  our  prayers,  which  are  not  likely 
come  a  pleasant  offertory,  unless  our  im 
be  removed  by  the  atonement  made  by  t 
sacrifices:  without  our  spirit  be  mortifi 
neither  can  love  to  pray,  nor  can  God 
hear  us. 

5.  But  there  are  three  steps  to  ascend 
altar.  The  first  is,  to  abstain  from  satisfy 
carnal  desires  in  the  instances  of  sin ;  i 
though  the  furnace  flames  with  vehemeni 
sions  at  some  times,  yet  to  walk  in  the  mids 
burning  without  being  consumed,  like  the  c 
of  the  captivity,  that  is  the  duty  even  of  tl 
imperfect,  and  is  commonly  the  condition  c 
good  persons  whose  interest  in  secular  e 
ments  speaks  fair,  and  solicits  often,  and 
highly;  yet  they  manage  their  affairs  wit! 
tual  justice,  and  a  constant  charity,  and  are 
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rate  in  their  daily  meals>  chaste  in  the  solaces  of 
marriage^  and  pure  in   their  spirits^  unmingled 
with  sordid  affections  in  the  midst  of  their  posses- 
sions and   enjoyments.      These  men   are  in  the 
vorldj  hut  they  are  strangers  here :  they  '  have  a 
city,  but  not  an  abiding  one : ' '  they  are  proselytes 
of  the  house^  but  have  made  no  covenant  with  the 
world.*    For  though  they  desire  with  secular  de- 
tires,  yet  it  is  but  for  necessaries,  and  then  they 
are  content :  they  use  the  creatures  with  freedom 
and  modesty,  but  never  to  intemperance  and  trans- 
gression :^  so  that  their  hands  are  below,  tied  there 
by  the  necessities  of  their  life ;  but  their  hearts  are 
above,  lifted  up  by  the  abstractions  of  this  first 
degree  of  mortification.    And  this  is  the  first  and 
nicest  distinction  between  a  man  of  the  world  and 
a  man  of  God ;  for  this  state  is  a  denying  our  af* 
fections  nothing  but  the  sin,  it  enjoys  as  much  of 
the  world  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  heaven :  a  little  less  than  this  is  the  state  of 
iiQmortification,  and  '  a  being  in  the  flesh,'  which 
(saith  the  apostle)  '  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.'     The  flesh  must  first  be  separated,  and  the 
adherences  pared  off  from  the  skin,  before  the 
Parchment  be  tit  to  make  a  schedule  for  use,  or 
lo  transmit  a  record :  whatsoever  in  the  sense  of 
the  Scripture  is  flesh,  or  an  enemy  to  the  Spirit,  if 
it  be  not  rescinded  and  mortified,  makes  that  the 
laws  of  God  cannot  be  written  in  our  hearts.   This 
is  the  doctrine  St.  Paul  taught  the  church  :  '  For 
If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die :  but  if  ye, 
through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
hody,  ye  shall  live.'^    This  first  mortification  is 

«  Heb.  xi.  13.  *  I  Tim.  vL  a. 

*  2  Cor.  V.  6.  *  Rom.  viii.  13. 
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the  way  of  life,  if  it  continues ;  bot  its  continnan 
is  not  secured,  till  we  are  advanced  towards  lift  1 
one  degree  more  of  this  death.  For  this  eonditii 
is  a  state  of  a  daily  and  dangerous  warfare,  si 
many  inroads  are  made  by  sin,  and  many  tin 
hurt  is  done  and  booty  carried  off;  for  he  thit 
but  thus  far  mortified,  althoii^b  his  dwelling 
within  the  kingdom  of  grace,  yet  it  is  in  the  Im 
ders  of  it,  and  hath  a  dangerous  neigfaboarfaoc 
If  we  mean  to  be  safe,  we  must  remove  into  t 
heart  of  the  land,  or  carry  the  war  further  off. 

6.  Secondly,  We  must  not  only  be  Strang 
here,  but  we  must  be  dead  too,  dead  unto  the  wori 
that  is,  we  must  not  only  deny  our  vices,  but  ( 
passions ; '  not  only  contradict  the  direct  inn 
diate  persuasion  to  a  sin,  but  also  cross  the  in 
nation  to  it  So  long  as  our  appetites  are  hi 
and  full,  we  shall  never  have  peace  or  safety,  1 
the  dangers  and  insecurities  of  a  full  war  a 
a  potent  enemy;  we  are  always  disputing  t 
question,  ever  struggling  for  life;  but  when  < 
passions  are  killed,  when  our  desires  are  littles 
low,  then  grace  reigns,  then  our  life  is  hid  w 
Christ  in  God,  then  we  have  fewer  interruplic 
in  the  way  of  righteousness,  then  we  are  not  so  i 
to  be  surprised  by  sudden  eruptions  and  transp 
tation  of  passions,  and  our  piety  itself  is  m 
prudent  and  reasonable,  chosen  with  a  freer  d 
tion,  discerned  with  clearer  understanding,  hi 
more  in  it  of  judgment  than  of  fancy,  and  is  ra^ 
spiritual  and  angelical.  He  that  is  apt  to  be  \ 
gry,  though  he  be  habitually  careful  and  full 
observation  that  he  sin  not,  may  at  some  time 

*  O  Qviaa  contempta  res  est  homo,  niii  taper  hunuum  le  e 
erit!    bm. 
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ther'be  surprised,  when  his  guards  are  undili- 
eiit»  and  without  actual  expectation  of  an  enemy : 
oft  if  bis  anger  be  dead  in  him,  and  the  inclina- 
ion  lessened  to  the  indifferency  and  gentleness  of 
.«hild,  the  man  dwells  safe  because  of  the  impo- 
BDcy  of  his  enemy,  or  that  he  is  reduced  to  obedi- 
Dce,  or  hath  taken  conditions  of  peace.  He  that 
ftth  refused  to  consent  to  actions  of  uncleanness, 
>  which  he  was  strongly  tempted,  hath  won  a  vic- 
My  by  fine  force,  God  bath  blessed  him  well :  but 
Q  opportunity  may  betray  him  instantly,  and  the 
in  may  be  in  upon  him  unawares ;  unless  also  his 
esires  be  killed,  he  is  betrayed  by  a  party  within. 
^vid  was  a  holy  person,  but  he  was  surprised  by 
le  sight  of  Bathsheba :  for  his  freer  use  of  per- 
litted  beds  had  kept  the  fire  alive,  which  was  apt 
D  be  put  into  a  flame  when  so  fair  a  beauty  re- 
beted  through  his  eyes.  But  Joseph  was  a  vir- 
in,  and  kept  .under  all  his  inclinations  to  looser 
tioughts;  opportunity,  and  command,  and  vio- 
BQce,  and  beauty  did  make  no  breach  upon  his 
pint. 

7.  He  that  is  in  the  first  state  of  pilgrimages 
loes  not  mutiny  against  his  superiors,  nor  publish 
beir  faults,  nojr  envy  their  dignities :  but  he  that 
I  dead  to  the  world  sees  no  fault  that  they  have ; 
nd  when  he  hears  an  objection,  he  buries  it  in  an 
xcuse,  and  rejoices  in  the  dignity  of  their  persons. 
Ivery  degree  of  mortification  endures  reproof  with- 
at  murmur:  but  he  that  is  quite  dead  to  the 
rorld  and  to  his  own  will  feels  no  regret  against 
;,  and  bath  no  secret  thoughts  of  trouble  and  un- 
lUingness  to  the  suffering,  save  only  that  he  is 
3rry  he  deserved  it.  **  For  so  a  dead  body  resists 
ot  your  violence,  changes  not  its  posture  you 

X  2 
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placed  it  in,  strikes  not  his  stoker,  is  not  moved  by 
your  words,  nor  provoked  by  your  scorn,  nor  is 
troubled  when  you  shrink  with  horror  at  the  sight 
of  it ;  only  it  will  hold  the  head  downward  in  all 
its  situations,  unless  it  be  hindered  by  violence." 
And  a  mortified  spirit  is  such,  without  indignatioii 
against  scorn,  without  revenge  against  injuries, 
without  murmuring  at  low  offices,  not  impatient  in 
troubles,  indifferent  in  all  accidents,  neither  txaxor 
ported^  with  joy  or  depressed  with  sorrow,  and  is 
humble  in  all  his  thoughts.  And  thus  '  he  that  is 
dead'  (saith  the  apostle)  'is  justiOed  from  sins." 
And  this  is  properly  a  state  of  life,  in  which  by  the 
grace  of  Jesus  we  are  restored  to  a  condition  of 
order  and  interior  beauty  in  our  faculties,,  our  ac- 
tions are  made  moderate  and  humane,  our  spirits 
are  even,  and  our  understandings  undisturbed. 

8.  For  passions  of  the  sensitive  soul  are  like  an 
exhalation,  hot  and  dry,  borne  up  from  the  earth 
upon  the  wings  of  a  cloud,  and  detained  by  vio- 
lence out  of  its  place,  causing  thunders,  and  making 
eruptions  into  lightning  and  sudden  fires.  There 
is  a  tempest  in  the  soul  of  a  passionate  man :  and 
though  every  wind  does  not  shake  the  earth,  nor 
rend  trees  up  by  the  root,  yet  we  call  it  violent 
and  ill  weather,  if  it  only  make  a  noise  and  is 
harmless.  And  it  is  an  inordination  in  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  when  his  passions  are  tumultuous  and 
mighty:  though  they  do  not  determine  directly 
upon  a  sin,  they  discompose  his  peace,  and  disturb 
his  spirit,  and  make  it  like  troubled  waters,  in 
which  no  man  can  see  his  own  figure  and  just  pro- 
portions ;  and  therefore,  by  being  less  a  man,  he 

'  Rom.  vi.  7* 
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e  SO  much  a  Christian^  in  the  midst  of  so 
lispositions.  For  although  the  cause  may 
he  passion,  (and  if  a  man  he  very  angry 
3  cause,  it  is  zeal,  not  fury  J  yet  the  cause 
ecnre  the  person  from  violence,  transporta- 
d  inconvenience.  When  Elisha  was  con- 
y  three  kings  concerning  the  success  of 
!sent  expedition,  he  grew  so  angr^  against 
IS  Joram,  and  was  carried  on  to  so  great 
of  disturbance,  that  when  for  Jehosaphat's 

was  content  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  he 
>r  a  minstrel,  who  by  his  harmony  might 
se  his  disunited  and  troubled  spirit,  that 
ight  be  apter  for  divination.^  And  some- 
is  zeal  goes  besides  the  intention  of  the 
d  beyond  the  degrees  of  prudent  or  lawful, 
iges  in  a  sin,  though  at  first  it  was  zeal  for 
For  so  it  happened  in  Moses,  '  at  the 
)f  Massah  and  Meribah  he  spake  fool- 
.nd  yet  it  was  when  he  was  zealous  for 
d  extremely  careful  of  the  people's  interest. 

passion  he  was  hindered  from  entering 
land  of  promise.  And  we  also,  if  we  be 
erate  and  well-tempered,  even  in  our  pas- 
God,  may,  like  Moses,  break  the  tables  of  the 

throw  them  out  of  our  hands,  with  zeal  to 
m  preserved  :  for  passion  violently  snatches 
onclusion,  but  is  inconsiderate  and  incuri- 
;eming  the  premises.  The  sum  and  pur- 
this  discourse  is  that  saying  of  our  blessed 
,  '  He  that  will  be  my  disciple  must  deny 
,*'  that  is,  not  only  desires  that  are  sinful, 
res  that  are  his  own,  pursuances  of  his  own 

ings,  iii.  13, 14,  15.  >  Matt.  xvi.  24. 
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affections,  and  violent  motions,  though  to  things 
not  evil  or  in  themselves  contagious. 

9.  Thirdly,  And  yet  there  is  a  degree  of  mortifi- 
cation of  spirit  beyond  this :  for  the  condition  of 
our  security  may  require,  that  we  not  only  deny  to 
act  our  temptations,  or  to  pleasure  our  natural  de- 
sires, but  also  to  seek  opportunities  of  doing  dis- 
pleasure to  our  affections,  and  violence  to  our 
inclinations,  and  not  only  to  be  indifferent,  bat  to 
choose  a  contradiction  and  a  denial  to  our  strongest 
appetites,  to  rejoice  in  a  trouble.    And  this  wis 
the  spirit  of  St.  Paul:  'I  am  exceeding  joyful  in 
dll  our  tribulations ;'  and, '  we  glory  in  it.'  *  Which 
joy  consists  not  in  any  sensitive  pleasure  any  mao 
can  take  in  afflictions  and  adverse  accidents,  bat  in 
a  despising  the  present  inconveniences,  and  look- 
ing through  the  cloud  unto  those  great  felicities, 
and  graces,  and  consignations  to  glory  which  are 
the  effects  of  the  cross.     '  Knowing  that  tribulation 
worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  ex- 
perience hope,  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed:" 
that  was  the  incentive  of  St.  Paul's  joy.    And 
therefore,  as  it  may  consist  with  any  degree  of  mor- 
ti6cation  to  pray  for  the  taking  away  of  the  cross, 
upon  condition  it  may  consist  with  God's  glory 
and  our  ghostly  profit ;  so  it  is  properly  an  act  of 
this  virtue  to  pray  for  the  cross,  or  to  meet  it,  if  we 
understand  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  spirit 
And  thus  St.  Basil  prayed  to  God  to  remove  bis 
violent  pains  of  head-ach  :  but  when  God  heard 
him,  and  took  away  his  pain,  and  lust  came  in  tbe 
place  of  it,  he  prayed  to  God  to  restore  him  his 
head-ach  again.     That  cross  was   gain   and  joy, 

'  2  Cor.  vii.  4 ;  Rom.  v.  3.  '  Rom.  v.  3,  4,  5. 
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7hen  the  removal  of  it  was  so  full  of  danger  and 
emptation.  And  this  the  masters  of  spiritual  life 
lall  being  crucified  with  Christ ;  because  as  Christ 
:hose  the  death,  and  desired  it  by  the  appetites  of 
he  spirit,  though  his  flesh  smarted  under  it,  and 
groaned  and  died  with  the  burden ;  so  do  all  that 
ire  thus  mortified,  they  place  misfortunes  and  sad- 
K9B  amongst  things  eligible,  and  set  them  before 
he  eyes  of  their  desire,  although  the  flesh  and  the 
lesires  of  sense  are  factious  and  bold  against  such 
nfferings. 

10.  Of  these  three  degrees  of  interior  or  spiritual 
Qortification,  the  first  is  duty,  the  second  is  coun- 
el,  and  the  third  is  perfection.  We  sin  if  we 
lave  not  the  first ;  we  are  in  danger  without  the 
econd ;  but  without  the  third  we  cannot  be  per- 
3ct  as  our  heavenly  Father  is,  but  shall  have 
lore  of  human  infirmities  to  be  ashamed  of,  than 
an  be  excused  by  the  accrescencies  and  condition 
f  our  nature.  The  first  is  only  of  absolute  neces- 
Lty ;  the  second  is  prudent,  and  of  greatest  conve- 
lience;  but  the  third  is  excellent  and  perfect. 
bid'  it  was  the  consideration  of  a  wise  man,  that 
he  saints  in  heaven,  who  understand  the  excellent 
;lories  and  vast  diflferences  of  state  and  capacities 
imongst  beatified  persons,  although  they  have  no 
aivy  nor  sorrows,  yet  if  they  were  upon  earth  with 
he  same  notion  and  apprehensions  they  have  in 
leaven,  would  not  for  all  the  world  lose  any  de- 
i;ree  of  glory,  but  mortify  to  the  greatest  eminency, 
hat  their  glory  may  be  a  derivation  of  the  greatest 
-ay  of  light ;  *  every  degree  being  of  compensation 
rlorious,  and  disproportionably  beyond  the  incon- 

'  Ka^apotc  M^v  ^f^b  r^c  vXuc^C  iiXoyiaQ.  &c.      Hierocl.  in 
?ythjig. 
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giderable  troubles  of  the  greatest  self-denial.  God's 
purpose  is,  that  we  abstain  from  sin ;  there  is  no 
more  in  the  commandment :  *  and  therefore  we 
must  deny  ourselves,  so  as  not  to  admit  a  sin, 
under  pain  of  a  certain  and  eternal  curse.  But 
tbe  other  degrees  of  mortification  are  by  accident 
so  many  degrees  of  virtue,  not  being  enjoined  or 
counselled  for  themselves,  but  for  the  preventing  of 
crimes,  and  for  securities  of  good  life :  and  theie- 
fore  are  parts  and  offices  of  Christian  prudence, 
whicb  whosoever  shall  positively  reject,  is  neither 
much  in  love  with  virtue,  nor  careful  of  his  own 
safety. 

11.  Secondly,  But  mortification  hath  also  some 
designs  upon  the  body.    For  the  body  is  the  shop 
and  forge  of  the  soul,  in  which  all  her  designs 
which   are    transient  upon    external    objects  are 
framed  :  and  it  is  a  good  servant,  as  long  asjt  is  kept    I 
in  obedience  and  under  discipline ;  but  '  he  thit    | 
breeds  his  servant  delicately,*  will  find  him  contu-    | 
macious  and  troublesome,  bold  and  confident  is 
his  son :  ^  and  therefore  St  Paul's  practice  (as  him- 
self gives  account  of  it)  was  to  *  keep  his  body 
under,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  he  shooid 
become  a  cast-away.'^    For  the  desires  of  the  body 
are  in  the  same  things,  in  which  themselves  are 
satisfied  are  so  many  injuries  to  the  soul:  because 
upon  every  one  of  the  appetites  a  restraint  is  made, 
and  a  law  placed  for  sentinel,  that  if  we  transgress 
the  bounds  fixed  by  the  divine  commandment^  it 

^  S.  Bonavent.  Tantam  gloriam  omni  hora  negligimiu,  qotfti 
bona  interim  facere  poesemus,  si  otios^  earn  transigimus. 

*  Prov.  xxix.  21. 

M  Cor.  ix.  27;  Rom.  vi.  4;  Heb.  xu.  1. ;  1  Pet.  iL  1,  iwl 
iv.  I. 
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becomes  a  sin.  Now  it  is  hard  for  us  to  keep  them 
within  comj}ass>  because  they  are  little  more  than 
agents  merely  natural,  and  therefore  cannot  inter- 
rupt their  act,  but  covet  and  desire  as  much  as 
they  can  without  suspension  or  coercion,  but  what 
comes  from  without :  which  is  therefore  the  more 
troublesome,  because  all  such  restrainst  are  against 
nature,  and  without  sensual  pleasure.  And  there- 
fore this  is  that  which  St.  Paul  said,  *  when  we 
were  in  the  flesh,  the  passions  of  sin  which  were 
by  the  law  did  work  in  our  members,  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death.' '  For  these  pleasures  of  the 
body  draw  us  as  loadstones  draw  iron,  not  for  love, 
but  for  prey  and  nutriment:  it  feeds  upon  the 
iron,  as  the  bodily  pleasures  upon  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  lessened  and  imj)aired  according  as 
the  gusts  of  the  flesh  grow  high  and  sapid. 

12.  He  that  feeds  a  lion  must  obey  him,  unless 

he  makes  his  den  to  be  his  prison.'    Our  lusts  are 

as  wild  and  as  cruel  beasts,  and  unless  they  feel 

the  load  of  fetters  and  of  laws,  will  grow  unruly 

and  troublesome,  ond  increase  upon  us,  as  we  give 

them  food  and  satisfaction.     He  that  is  used  to 

L'.     drink  high  wines,  is  sick  if  he  hath  not  his  propor- 

>f     tioD,  to  what  degree  soever  his  custom  hath  brought 

\.     his  appetite;  and  to   some  men   temperance  be- 

V     comes  certain  death,  because  the  inordination  of 

^.     their  desires  hath  introduced  a  custom,  and  custom 

r     hath  increased  those  appetites,   and   made  them 

c:      almost  natural  in  their  degree :  but  he  that  hath 

been  used  to  hard  diet  and  the  pure  stream,  his  re- 

:.:     freshments  are  much   within   the  limits  of  tem- 

'  Rom.  vii.  5. 

Iwc.  id  Demonic. 
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perance^  and  his  desires  as  lAoderate  as  bis  diet 
St  Jerome  affirms,  that  to  be  continent  in  the  state 
of  widowhood  is  harder  than  to  keep  oar  virgin 
pure :  and  there  is  reason  that  then  the  appetite 
should  be  harder  to  be  restrained,  when  it  hath  not 
been  accustomed  to  be  denied,  but  satisfied  in  its 
freer  solicitations.  When  a  fontinel  is  once  opened, 
all  the  symbolical  humours  run  thither,  and  isne 
out ;  and  it  is  not  to  lie  stopped  without  danger, 
unless  the  humour  be  purged  or  diverted :  so  is  the 
satisfaction  of  an  impure  desire,  it  opens  the  issoe* 
and  makes  way  for  the  emanation  of  all  impurity, 
and,  unless  the  desire  be  mortified,  will  not  be 
stopped  by  purposes  and  easy  desires. 

13.  Since  therefore  the  body  is  the  instrument  of 
sins,  the  fuel  and  the  incentive,  our  mortificatkm 
must  reach  thither  also,  at  least  in  some  degrees,  or 
it  will  be  to  small  purpose  to  think  of  mortifying 
our  spirit  in  some  instances  of  temptation.  In 
vain  docs  that  man  think  U>  keep  his  honour  and 
chastity,  that  inviteft|  his  lust  to  an  activeness  by 
soft  beds  and  liif^h  diet,  and  idleness  and  opportu- 
nity. Make  the  soul's  instrument  unapt,  and  half 
the  work  is  done.  And  this  is  true  in  all  instances 
of  carnality  or  natural  desires,  whoHe  scene  lies  is 
the  lower  region  of  passions,  and  are  acte<l  by  the 
body.  13 ut  the  operation  of  the  cure  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  design :  as  tlie  mortification  of 
the  spirit  is  in  several  degrees,  so  tiie  mortificotioD 
of  the  body  also  balh  its  several  parls  of  prudence, 
injunction,  and  necessity.  For  the  prescribing  all 
sorts  of  mortifications  corporeal,  indefinitely  and  in- 
discriminately  to  all  persons,  without  separation  of 
tiieir  ends  and  distinct  capacities,  is  a  snare  to 
men's  consciences,   makes  religion  impertinently 
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roablesome,occa8ioD8  some  men  to  glory  incorpo- 
eai  aasterif y,  as  if  of  itself  it  were  an  act  of  piety, 
od  a  distinction  of  the  man  from  the  more  imper- 
ect  persons  of  the  world,  and  is  all  the  way  unrea- 
nmble  and  inartificial. 

14*  First*  therefore,  such  whose  engagements 
1  the  world  or  capacities  of  person  confine  them 
)  the  lowest  and  first  step  of  mortification,  those 
rbo  fight  only  for  life  and  liberty,  not  for  privi- 
sges  and  honour,  that  are  in  perpetual  contesta- 
ion  and  close  fightings  with  sin,  it  is  necessary 
bat  their  body  also  be  mortified  in  such  a  degree, 
bat  their  desires  transport  them  not  beyond  the 
permissions  of  divine  and  human  laws :  let  such 
sen  be  strict  in  the  rules  of  temperance  and  so- 
riety,  be  chaste  within  the  laws  of  marriage,  cbe- 
ish  their  body  to  preserve  their  health,  and  their 
lealth  to  serve  God,  and  to  do  their  offices.  To 
bese  persons  the  best  instruments  of  discipline  are 
be  s^ct  laws  of  temperance,  denying  all  trans- 
vessions  of  the  appetite  boiling  over  its  margent 
nd  proper  limit,  assiduous  prayer,  and  observation 
f  the  public  laws  of  fasting,  which  are  framed  so 
loderate  and  even,  as  to  be  proportionable  to  the 
ommon  manner  of  living  of  persons  secular  and 
Qcambered.  For  though  many  persons  of  com- 
lon  employments  and  even  manner  of  living,  have, 
1  the  midst  of  worldly  avocations,  undertaken 
nsterities  very  rude  and  rigorous,  yet  it  was  in 
rder  to  a  higher  mortification  of  spirit :  and  it  is 
Ifo  necessary  they  should,  if  either  naturally  or 
abitually,  or  easily  they  sufifer  violent  transporta- 
ion  of  passions.  For  since  the  occasions  of  anger 
nd  disturbance  in  the  world  frequently  occur,  if 
ach  passions  be  not  restrained  by  greater  violence 
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than  is  competent  to  th^  ordinary  offices  of  a  mode- 
rate piety,  the  cure  is  weaker  than  the  hamour,  and 
80  leaves  the  work  imperfect 

15.  Secondly,  But  this  is  coincident  to  the  8^ 
cond  degree  of  mortification  :  for  if  either  out  of 
desire  of  a  further  step  towards  perfection,  or  out  of 
the  necessities  of  nature  or  evil  customs,  it  be  ne- 
cessary also  to  subdue  our  passions  as  well  as  the 
direct  invitations  to  sin,  in  both  these  cases  the 
body  must  suffer  more  austerities,  even  such  as  di- 
rectly are  contrariant  to  every  passionate  disturb- 
ance, though  it  be  not  ever  sinful  in  the  instance. 
All  mortifiers  must  abstain  from  every  thing  that  b 
unlawful ;  but  these,  that  they  may  abstain  from 
things  unlawful,  must  also  deny  to  themselves  sa- 
tisfaction in  things  lawful  and  pleasant.  And 
this  is  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  end,  the  subduing 
the  passions,  lest  their  liberty  and  boldness  become 
licentious.  And  we  shall  easier  deny  their  impor- 
tunity to  sin,  when  we  will  not  please  them  in  those 
things  in  which  we  may  :  such  in  which  the  fear  of 
God,  and  the  danger  of  our  souls,  and  the  convic- 
tions of  reason  and  religion  do  not  immediately  co- 
operate. And  this  was  the  practice  of  David; 
when  he  had  thirsted  for  the  water  of  Bethlehem, 
and  some  of  his  worthies  ventured  their  lives  and 
brought  it, '  he  refused  to  drink  it,  but  poured  it 
upon  the  ground  unto  the  Lord  ;' '  that  is,  it  hecaine 
a  drink-offering  unto  the  Lord ;  an  acceptable 
oblation,  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  desire;^  to 
God ;  denying  himself  the  satisfaction  of  such  i 
desire  which  was  natural  and  innocent,  save  that 
it  was  something  nice,  delicate,  and  curious.    Likt 
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this  was  the  act  of  the  fathers  in  the  mountain 
Nitria/  to  one  of  which  a  fair  cluster  of  grapes 
being  sent,  be  refused  to'taste  them,  lest  he  should 
be  too  sensual  and  much  pleased,  but  sent  them  to 
Another,  and  he  to  a  third  ;  and  the  same  consider- 
ation  transmitted  the  present  through  all  their 
cells,  till  it  came  to  the  first  man  again :  all  of 
tbem  not  daring  to  content  their  appetite  in  a  thing 
too  much  desired,  lest  the  like  importunity  in  the 
instance  of  a  sin  should  prevail  upon  them.  To 
these  persons,  the  best  instruments  of  discipline  are 
subtractions,  rather  than  imposition  of  austerities: 
let  them  be  great  haters  of  corporeal  pleasures,  eat- 
ing for  necessity,  diet  spare  and  cheap,  abridging 
and  making  short  the  opportunities  of  natural  and 
permitted  solaces,  refusing  exterior  comforts,'  not 
choosing  the  most  pleasant  object,  not  suffering 
delight  to  be  the  end  of  eating,  and  therefore  sepa- 
rating delight  from  it  as  much  as  prudently  they 
toay ;  not  being  too  importunate  with  God  to  re- 
move his  gentler  hand  of  paternal  correction,  but 
inuring  ourselves  to  patient  suffering,  and  indiffer- 
ent acceptation  of  the  cross  that  God  lays  upon  us ; 
it  no  band  living  delicately,  or  curiously,  or  impa- 
iently.  And  this  was  the  condition  of  St.  Paul, 
luffering  with  excellent  temper  all  those  persecu- 
ions  and  inconveniencies  which  the  enemies  of  re- 
igion  loaded  him  withal ;  which  he  called  '  bear- 
ng  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  body,*  and 
carrying  about  in  his  body  the  dying,*'  or  mortifi- 
ation  '  of  the  Lord  Jesus/ '    It  was  in  the  matter 

I  Apud  PaUad.  in  HUtor.  Ijausiac. 

'■'Quantd  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit,  a  Diis  pltira  feret. 
lorat. 
»  Gal.  vi.  27 f  2  Cor.  iv.  10. 
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of  persecution ;  which,  because  be  bore  patiently, 
and  was  accustomed  to,  and  he  accepted  with  in* 
difference  and  renunciation,  they  were  the  mortifi- 
cations and  the  marks  of  Jesus ;  that  is,  a  true  con- 
formity to  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  of  great  effect 
and  interest  for  the  preventing  sins  by  the  mortifi- 
cation of  his  natural  desires. 

16.  Thirdly,  But  in  the  pale  of  the  church  theve 
are  and  have  been  many  tall  cedars,  whose  topi 
have  reached  to  heaven ;  some  there  are  that  chooie 
a£Bictions  of  the  body,  that  by  turning  the  bent  and 
inclination  of  their  affections  into  sensual  displea- 
sures, they  may  not  only  cut  off  all  pretensions  of 
temptation,  but  grow  in  spiritual  graces,  and  per- 
fections intellectual  and  beatified.  To  this  purpose 
they  served  themselves,  with  the  instances  of  sack- 
cloth, hard  lodging,  long  fasts,  pemoctation  in 
prayers,  renunciation  of  all  secular  possessions, 
great  and  expensive  charity,  bodily  labours  to  great 
weariness  and  affliction,  and  many  other  prodigies 
of  voluntary  suffering,  which  Scripture  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical stories  do  frequenUy  mention.  St 
Louis,  king  of  France,  wore  sackcloth  every  day, 
unless  sickness  hindered ;  and  St  Zenobius  as  long 
as  he  was  a  bishop.  And  when  Sever  us  Sulpitios 
sent  a  sackcloth  to  St  Paul  in  us  bishop  of  Nola,  be 
returned  to  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  discoursed 
piously  concerning  the  use  of  corporeal  austerities. 
And  that  I  need  not  instance,  it  was  so  genenl, 
that  this  was,  by  way  of  appropriation,  called  '  the 
garment  of  the  church,'  *  because  of  the  frequent  use 
of  such  instruments  of  exterior  mortification.  And 

'  Deposuerunt  secuH  byssum,  et  sumpftenint  ecdoiie  vektU 
rDentum,  quod  m  c\\\c\nm.  HutiduB^  Ep.  20.  £useb.  Hkt. 
lib.  ii.  c.  22.  Clem.  AVcil.  VttAa%.\iNiA\.^\. 
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to  it  was  in  other  instances.  St  James  neither  ate 
flesh  nor  drank  wine;  St.  Matthew  lived  upon 
aooms,  seeds,  and  herbs;  and,  amongst  the  elder 
Christians,  some  rolled  themselves  naked  in  snows, 
some  upon  thorns,  some  on  burning  coals ;  some 
ehewed  bitter  pills  and  masticated  gums,  and  sip- 
ped frequently  of  horrid  potions,  and  wore  iron 
upon  their  skin,  and  bolts  upon  their  legs,  and  in 
witty  torments  excelled  the  cruelty  of  many  of 
their  persecutors,  whose  rage  determined  quickly  in 
death,  and  had  certainly  less  of  torment  than  the 
tedious  afflictions  and  rude  penances  of  Simeon, 
snmamed  Stylites.  But  as  all  great  examples 
have  excellencies  above  the  ordinary  devotions  of 
good  people,  so  have  they  some  danger,  and  much 
consideration. 

17.  First,  Therefore  I  consider  that  these  bodily 
and  voluntary  self-afflictions  can  only  be  of  use  in 
carnal  and  natural  temptations ;  of  no  use  in  spi- 
ritual. For  ascetic  diet,  hard  lodging,  and  severe 
disciplines  cannot  be  directly  operative  upon  the 
spirit,  but  only  by  mediation  of  the  body,  by  abat- 
ing its  extravagances,  by  subtracting  its  mainte- 
nance, by  lessening  its  temptations :  these  may  help 
to  preserve  the  soul  chaste  or  temperate,  because 
the  scene  of  these  sins  lies  in  the  body,  and  thence 
they  have  their  maintenance,  and  from  thence  also 
may  receive  their  abatements.  But  in  actions 
which  are  less  material,  such  as  pride,  and  envy, 
and  blasphemy,  and  impenitence,  and  all  the  kinds 
and  degrees  of  malice,  external  mortifications  do  so 
little  co-operate  to  their  cure,  that  oftentimes  they 
are  their  greatest  inflamers  and  incentives,  and  are 
like  cordials  given  to  cure  a  cold  fit  of  an  s^vi^^ 
thejrdo  their  work,  but  bring  a  YM>t  fit  m  \\&'^W:^\ 
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and  besides  that  great  mortifiers  have  been  so 
assaulted  by  the  spirit  of  pride^  we  find  that 
fasten  are  naturally  angry  and  choleric.     8 
rome  found  it  in  himself,  and  Ruffinus  felt 
of  the  effects  of  it.     And  therefore  this  last  p 
corporeal  mortification,  and  the  choosing  sue 
flictions  by  a  voluntary  imposition,  is  at  no  hs 
be  applied  in  all  cases,  but  in  cases  of  lust  onl 
intemperance  or  natural  impatience,  or  such  c 
which  dwell  in  the  senses.    And  then  it  also  \ 
be  considered,  whether  or  no  rudeness  to  the 
applied  for  the  obtaining  patience  be  not  a  • 
temptation  to  impatience,  a  provoking  the  f 
and  a  running  into  that  whither  we  pray  thai 
would  not  suffer  us  to  be  led.    Possibly  such  t 
rities,  if  applied  with  great  caution  and  wisi 
cumstances,  may  be  an  exercise  of  patience, 
the  grace  is  by  other  means  acquired ;  and  h( 
finds  them  so  may  use  them,  if  he  dares  trust 
self;  but  as  they  are  dangerous  before  the  gn 
obtained,  so  when  it  is,  they  are   not  nece 
And  still  it  may  be  enquired  in  the  case  of  tei 
tions  to  lust,  whether  any  such  austerities  ^ 
can  consist  with  health  will  do  the  work.     So 
as  the  body  is  in  health,  it  will  do  its  offices  c 
ture ;  if  it  is  not  in  health,  it  cannot  do  all  ofii 
grace,  nor  many  of  our  calling.     And  therefc 
though  they  may  do  some  advantage  to  pc 
tempted  with  the  lowest  sins ;  yet  they  will  i 
it  all,  nor  do  it  alone,  nor  are  they  safe  to  al 
positions.    And   where  they  are  useful  to 
smaller  and  lower  purposes,  yet  we  must  be  c 
to  observe,  that  the  mortification  of  the  spirit 
greatest  and  most  perfect  purposes  is  to  I 
upon  by  means  spVciXxx^  «a^  ^^  VmxfiL^v^^^^ 
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hey  are  the  lowest  operations  of  the  soul  whi9h 
loved  and  produced  by  actions  corporeal ;  the 
may  from  those  become  lustful  or  chaste, 
fill  or  sad,  timorous  or  confident ;  but  yet  even 
lese  the  soul  receives  but  some  dispositions 
le,  and  more  forward  inclinations.  But  no- 
:  from  the  body  can  be  operative  in  the  be- 
3g  or  increase  of  charity,  or  the  love  of  God,  or 
donyorin  mortifying  spiritual  and  intellectual 
:  and  therefore  those  greater  perfections  and 
Its  of  the  soul,  such  as  are  designed  in  this 
>st  degree  of  mortification,  are  not  apt  to  be 
idled  by  corporeal  austerities.  And  Nigrinus 
ician  finds  fault  with  those  philosophers  who 
l^ht  virtue  was  to  be  purchased  by  cutting  the 
with  whips,  binding  the  nerves,  razing  the 

with  iron  :  but  he  taught,  that  virtue  is  to  be 
!d  in  the  mind  by  actions  internal  and  imma- 
.,  and  that  from  thence  remedies  are  to  be  de- 

against  perturbations  and  actions  criminal. 

this  is  determined  by  the  apostle  in  fairest 
lation :  *  Mortify  therefore  your  earthly  mem- 
'  *  and  he  instances  in  carnal  crimes, '  fomica- 
uncleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil  concu- 
nce,  andcovetousness;'  which  are  things  may 
>methiDg  abated  by  corporeal  mortifications: 
hat  these  are  by  distinct  manner  to  be  helped 
other  more  spiritual  vices,  he  adds,  '  but  now 
fore  put  off  all  these;  anger,  wrath,  malice, 
>hemy,  filthy  communication,  and  lying.'*  To 
these  sorts  of  sins,  mortification  being  the  ge- 
remedy,  particular  applications  are  to  be 
^;  and  it  must  be  only  spiritual,  or  also  cor- 

'  Col.  UL  6.  a  Ibid.  vet.  «. 
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poreal,  in  proportion  to  the  natore  of  the  sins.  He 
aeems  to  distingaish  the  remedy  by  separation  of 
the  nature  of  the  crimes ;  and  possibly  also  by  the 
differing  words  of  'mortify/^  applied  to  carnal, 
sins,  and  'put-off/*  to  crimes  spiritnal. 

18.  Secondly,  But  in  the  lesser  degrees  of  morti- 
fication, in  order  to  subduing  of  all  passions  of  the 
sensitive  appetite,  and  the  consequent  and  sym- 
bolical sins,  bodily  austerities  are  of  good  ose,  if 
well  understood,  and  prudently  undertaken.*    To 
which  purpose  I  also  consider,  no  acts  of  corpored 
austerity  or  external  religion  are  of  themselves  to 
be  esteemed  holy  or  acceptable  to  God,  are  no- 
where precisely  commanded,  no  instruments  of 
union  with  Christ,  no  immediate  parts  of  divine 
worship ;  and  therefore  to  suffer  corporeal  auste- 
rities with  thoughts  determining  upon  the  exteraal 
action,  or  imaginations  of  sanctity  inherent  in  the 
action,  is  against  the  parity,  the  spirituality,  and 
simplicity  of  the  gospel.    And  this  is  the  meaDiog 
of  St  Paul :  '  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart  be 
established  with  grace,  not  with  meats,  which  baie 
not  profited  them  which  have  walked  in  them;'^  and, 
'  The  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  meat  and 
drink,  but  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost;*  and,  'Bodily  exercise  profiteth 
little,   but  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  thing:^.'^ 
Now  if  external  mortifications  are  not  for  them- 
selves, then  they  are  to  receive  their  estimate  as 
they  co-operate  to  the  end.    Whatsoever  is  a  pru- 
dent restraint  of  an  extravagant  passion,  whatso- 
ever is  a  direct  denial  of  a  sin,  whatsoever  makes 

'  ^iKpuffart  rd  /ilXi|.  *  ^Avo^iff^t  rd  vavra* 

*  *0  ^YYt^c  KVpU  irV-n^Tic  ita^T^wv.  Clem.  Alexand.  Pcdig.  ii- 

*  Hcb.  xiiu  9.  *  Bjom.  tCvn.  \1.         *  X'YSsblA'^.^. 
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tOTision  for  the  spirit,  or  withdraws  the  fuel  from 
le  impure  fires  of  carnality,  that  is  an  act  of  mor- 
ication :  but  those  austerities  which  Baals  priests 
id  use,  or  the  Flagellantes,  an  ignorant  faction 
lat  went  up  and  down  villages  whipping  them- 
iwes,  or  those  which  return  periodically  on  a  set 
sy  of  discipline,  and  using  rudenesses  to  the  body 
f  way  of  ceremony  and  solemnity,  not  directed 
{[ainst  the  actual  incursion  of  a  pungent  lust,  are 
9t  within  the  verge  of  the  grace  of  mortification. 
or  unless  the  temptation  to  a  carnal  sin  be  actu- 
ly  incumbent  and  pressing  upon  the  soul,  pains 
r  afiliction  and  smart  do  not  benefit  toward  sup- 
reasing  the  habit  of  inclination :  for  such  sharp 
iaciplines  are  but  short  and  transient  troubles; 
id  although  they  take  away  the  present  fancies  of 
temptation,  yet  unless  it  be -rash  and  uncharitable, 
lere  is  no  effect  remanent  upon  the  body,  but  that 
le  temptation  may  speedily  return.  As  is  the 
inger,  so  must  be  the  application  of  the  remedy, 
.ctual  seventies  are  not  imprudently  undertaken 
I  case  of  inuninent  danger  :  but  to  cure  an  habi- 
lal  lust,  such  corporeal  mortifications  are  most 
iasonable  whose  effect  is  permanent,  and  which 
ikes  away  whatsoever  does  minister  more  fuel, 
ad  puts  a  torch  to  the  pile. 

19.  But  this  is  altogether  a  discourse  of  Christian 
mdence,  not  of  precise  duty  and  religion :  for  if 
e  do  by  any  means  provide  for  our  indemnity, 
ad  secure  our  innocence,  all  other  exterior  morti- 
cations  are  not  necessary,  and  they  are  convenient 
ut  as  they  do  facilitate  or  co-operate  towards  the 
ad.  And  if  that  be  well  understood,  it  will  concern 
s  that  they  be  used  with  prudence  and  caution,  with 
writy  of  inteDtion,  and  witliout  pride.    ¥ot  ^a\^^^ 

-i1 
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they  are  nothing  in  themseWes,  bat  are  hallowed 
and  a^lopted  into  the  family  of  religious  action  Ij 
participation  of  the  end^  the  doing  tbem  not  kx 
tbemselres,  takes  off  all  complacency  and  frncy 
reflecting  from  an  opinion  of  the  external  action, 
gaides  and  purifies  the  intention^  and  teaches  as  Id 
be  prudent  in  the  managing  of  those  aastetities, 
which  as  they  are  in  themselves  afflictive,  so  have  io 
them  nrithing  that  is  eligible,  if  they  be  impfodeoL 

20.  And  now  supposing  these  premises  as  oor 
guide  to  choose  and  enter  into  the  action,  pradenee 
must  be  called  in  to  the  execution  and  discbarge  of 
it,  and  the  manner  of  its  managing.  And  for  the 
prudential  part,  I  nhall  first  give  the  advice  of 
XigrinuH  in  the  discipline  of  the  old  philosopben : 
"  He  that  will  best  institute  and  instruct  men  io 
the  studies  of  virtue  and  true  philosophy,  mut 
have  a  regard  to  the  mind,  to  the  body,  to  the  a^e, 
to  the  former  education,  and  capacities  or  incaps- 
cities  of  the  person."  '  To  which  all  such  circum- 
(»tanceH  may  >>e  mJcIe^J  as  are  tr>  be  accounted  fhr  in 
all  prudent  estimations  ;  such  as  are  national  cu*- 
U)nm,  dangers  of  scandal,  the  prettence  of  other  nr- 
rne^ties,  or  ilisbanding  of  the  inclination. 

21.  Secondly,  It  may  also  concern  the  prudence 
of  tliiH  duty,  not  to  ne(^lect  the  smallest  inadverteo- 
I'lfA  and  minutes  of  lust  or  spiritual  inconvenieDC*:, 
but  if}  contradict  them  in  their  weaknesH  and  fint 
beginnings.  We  Hce  that  great  disturbances  u*: 
wrought  from  the  smallest  rx:casions  meeting  with 
an  impatient  spirit;  like  great  flames  kindled  froD* 
little  spark  fallen  intr;  a  heap  of  prepared  nitre.  St. 

'  Ka'i  TOv  dfitra  trnUfvnp  /ivBowithq  wpcaipHfiivov^  r^rt 
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Austin  tells  a  story  of  a  certain  person,  "  much 
vexed  with  flies  in  the  region  of  his  dwelling,  and 
himself  heightened  the  trouhle  hy  too  violent 
and  busy  reflections  upon  the  inconsiderableness  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  greatness  of  the  vexation 
alighting  upon  a  peevish  spirit.  In  this  disposi- 
tion he  was  visited  by  a  Manichee,  (an  heretic 
that  denied  God  to  be  the  maker  of  things  visible.) 
He  being  busy  to  rub  his  infection  upon  the  next 
thing  he  met,  asked  the  impatient  person  whom  he 
thought  to  be  the  maker  of  flies  ?  He  answered, 
'  I  think  the  devil  was,  for  they  are  instruments  of 
great  vexation  and  perpetual  trouble/  What  he 
rather  fancied  than  believed,  or  expressed  by  anger 
rather  than  at  all  had  entertained  within,  the  Mani- 
cbee  confirmed  by  such  arguments,  to  which  his 
adversary  was  very  apt  to  give  consent,  by  reason 
of  his  impatience  and  peevishness.  The  Manichee 
having  set  his  foot  upon  his  first  breach,  proceeded 
in  bis  question, 'If  the  devil  made  flies,  why  not  bees, 
who  are  but  a  little  bigger,  and  have  a  sting  too  P' 
The  consideration  of  the  sting  made  him  fit  to 
think,  that  the  little  difference  in  bigness  needed 
not  a  distinct  and  greater  efficient,  especially  since 
the  same  workman  can  make  a  great  as  well  as  a 
little  vessel.  The  Manichee  proceeded,  '  if  a  bee, 
why  not  a  locust  ?  if  a  locust,  then  a  lizard  P  if  a 
lizard,  then  a  bird  ?  if  a  bird,  then  a  lamb  ?*  and 
thence  he  made  bold  to  proceed  to  a  cow,  to  an 
dephant,  to  a  man.  His  adversary  by  this  time 
being  ensnared  by  granting  so  much,  and  now 
ashamed  not  to  grant  more,  lest  his  first  concessions 
should  seem  unreasonable  and  impious,  confessed 
the  devil  to  be  the  maker  of  all  creatatea  NS»\^^r  ^ 

'  Tnct.  I  in  Job. 
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The  use  which  is  made  of  this  story  is  this  a 
that  the  devil  do  not  abase  as  in  flies,,  and  p 
our  spirits  by  trifles  and  impertinent  acciden 
if  we  be  unmortified  in  our  smallest  motioiu 
not  imaginable  we  should  stand  the  blast  of 
petuous  accident  and  violent  perturbation, 
not  therefore  give  our  passions  course  in  a 
accident,  because  the  instance  is  inconsid^ 
for  though  it  be,  the  consequence  may  be  d 
ous,  and  a  wave  may  follow  a  wave,'tiU  the  ii 
tion  be  geueral  and  desperate.  Axid  therefo 
it  is  intended  for  advice,  that  we  be  obi 
of  the  accidents  of  our  domestic  affairs,  and  i 
that  every  trifling  inadvertency  of  a  servi 
slight  misbecoming  action,  or  imprudent  wo 
not  apprehended  as  instruments  of  vexation : 
many  small  occasions,  if  they  be  product 
many  small  disturbances,  will  produce  an  hi 
churlishness  and  immortification  of  spirit. 

22.  Thirdly,  Let  our  greatest  diligence  an 
be  employed  in  mortifying  our  predominao 
sion.  For  if  our  care  be  so  great  as  not  to 
tain  the  smallest,  and  our  resolution  so  stroi 
holy  as  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  greatest  an< 
passionate  desires,  the  Spirit  hath  done  all  its 
secures  the  future,  and  sancti6es  the  presen 
nothing  is  wanting  but  perseverance  in  th< 
prudence  and  religion.  And  this  is  typicall; 
manded  in  the  precept  of  God  to  Mose 
Aaron  in  the  matter  of  Peor : '  Vex  the  Midii 
because  they  vexed  you,  and  made  you  sin  b; 
daughters.'  And  Phinehas  did  so;  he  killed  a 
of  the  house  of  Simeon,  and  a  princess  of  M 
and  God  con^rmed  \X\^  ^x\n^\.ViQQd  to  him  for 
meaning,  thai  v?e  Ai«3\  ^ox  «s«t  >a^  ^^^m^^t^ 
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r  relation  to  God,  if  we  sacrifice  to  God  our 
9t  lust.  And  this  is  not  so  properly  an  act,  as 
id  of  jAortification.  Therefore  it  concerns  the 
ance  of  the  duty,  that  all  the  efficacy  and  vio- 
of  it  be  employed  against  the  strongest,  and 
where  is  the  most  dangerous  hostility. 

Fourthly,  But  if  we  mean  to  be  masters  of 
eld,  and  put  our  victory  past  dispute,  let  us 
fy  our  morosity  and  natural  aversations,  re- 
ig  them  to  an  indifferency,  having  in  our  wills 
ndnesses,  in  our  spirits  no  faction  of  persons 
tions,  being  prepared  to  love  all  men,  and  to 
re  all  things,  and  to  undertake  all  employ- 
s  which  are  duty  or  counsel,  in  all  circum- 
es  or  disadvantages.  For  the  excellency  of 
^elical  sanctity  does  surmount  all  antipathies, 
'essel  climbs  up  and  rides  upon  a  wave.  ^  The 
and  the  lamb  shall  cohabit,  and  a  child  shall 
and  put  his  fingers  in  the  cavern  of  the  as- 

Nations  whose  interests  are  most  contradic- 
must  be  knit  by  the  confederations  of  a  morti- 
ind  a  Christian  spirit,  and  single  persons  must 
iph  over  the  difficulties  of  an  indisposed  na- 
i  or  else  their  own  will  is  unmortified,  and  na- 
is  stronger  than  can  well  consist  with  the 
nion  and  absolute  empire  of  grace.  To  this  I 
:e  such  peevish  and  unhandsome  nicenesses  in- 
srs  of  religion,  that  are  unsatisfied  unless  they 

all  exterior  circumstances  trimmed  up  and 
)  pompous  for  their  religious  offices;  such 
cannot  pray  without  a  convenient  room,  and 
devotion  is  made  active  only  by  a  well-built 
d,  and  they  cannot  sing  lauds  without  church- 
c,  and  too  much  light  dissolves  their  inteution, 
too  much  dark  promotes  tbeit  tuAaxicJckS^'^ 
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and  because  these  and  the  like  exterior  ministm 
are  good  advantages,  therefore  without  them  they 
can  do  nothing;  which  certainly  is  a  peat  uitimft- 
tion  and  likeness  of  immortification.  Our  will 
should  be  like  the  candle  of  the  eye,  without  all  co- 
lour in  itself,  that  it  may  entertain  the  species  of  all 
colours  from  without:  and  when  we  lust  after 
mandrakes  and  deliciousness  of  exterior  ministries, 
we  many  times  are  brought  to  betray  our  own  in- 
terest, and  prostitute  our  dearest  affections  to  more 
ignoble  and  stranger  desires.  Let  us  love  all 
natures,  and  serve  all  persons,  and  pray  in  all 
places,  and  fast  without  opportunities,  and  do 
alms  above  our  power,  and  set  ourselves  heartily 
on  work,  to  neglect  and  frustrate  those  lower 
temptations  of  the  devil,  who  will  frequently  enoagfa 
make  our  religion  inopportune,  if  we  then  will 
make  it  infrequent :  and  will  present  us  with  ob- 
jects enough  and  flies  to  disquiet  our  persons,  if 
our  natures  be  petulant,  peevish,  curious,  and  un- 
mortified. 

24.  It  is  a  great  mercy  of  God  to  have  an  affa- 
ble, sweet,  and  well-diBposed  nature,  and  it  does 
half  the  work  of  mortification  for  us ;  we  have  the 
less  trouble  tc>  subdue  our  passions,  and  destroy 
our  lusts.  But  then,  as  those  whose  natures  are 
morose,  choleric,  and  peevish,  and  lustful  have 
greater  difiiculty,  so  is  their  virtue  of  greater  ex- 
cellence, and  returaed  with  a  more  ample  reward. 
But  it  is  in  all  men  s  natures  as  with  them  who  ga- 
thered manna,  '  They  that  gathered  little  had  do 
lack,  and  they  that  gathered  much  had  nothio}; 
over:'  they  who  are  of  ill  natures  shall  want  no  as- 
sistance of  Gods  grace  to  work  their  cure,  thou^^h 
their  flesh  be  \oi\^^ir  V\<i«\\Tv\j;  \  t^wCv.  \>cv^'^  HiNNSi  m^. 
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reedy  tempered,  being  naturally  meek  and  mo- 
ist, chaste  or  temperate,  will  find  work  enough  to 
»iitest  against  their  temptations  from  without, 
ougb  from  within  possibly  they  may  have  fewer, 
et  there  are  greater  degrees  of  virtue  and  heroical 
:cellencies,  and  great  rewards  to  which  God  hath 
Signed  them  by  so  fair  dispositions;  and  it  will 
ocern  all  their  industry  to  mortify  their  spirit, 
hich  though  it  be  malleable  and  more  ductile,  yet 
is  as  bare  and  naked  of  imagery  as  the  rudest 
id  most  iron  nature.  So  that  mortification  will 
J  every  man's  duty :  no  nature,  nor  piety,  nor 
isdom,  nor  perfection  but  will  need  it,  either  to 
ibdue  a  lust,  or  a  passion ;  to  cut  ofiT  an  occasion, 
•  to  resist  a  temptation;  to  persevere,  or  to  go  on; 
'  secure  our  present  estate,  or  to  proceed  towards 
^rfection.  But  all  men  do  not  think  so. 
26.  For  there  are  some  who  have  great  peace,  no 
^hting^  within,  no  troubles  without,  no  disputes 
'  contradictions  in  their  spirit.  But  these  men 
ive  the  peace  of  tributaries  or  a  conquered  peo- 
e ;  the  gates  of  their  city  stand  open  day  and 
ght,  that  all  the  carriages  may  enter  without 
sputing  the  pass :  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  dispute 
^t,  because  the  spirit  is  there  in  pupilage  or  in 
>nds,  and  the  flesh  rides  in  triumph,  with  the  ty- 
any,  and  pride,  and  impotency  of  a  female  ty- 
nt.  For  in  the  sense  of  religion  we  all  are  war- 
)rs  or  slaves :  either  ourselves  are  stark  dead  in 
^spasses  and  sins,  or  we  need  to  stand  perpetu- 
[y  upon  our  guards  in  continual  observation,  and 
contestation  against  our  lusts  and  our  passions ; 
long  denying  and  contradicting  our  own  wills, 
1  we  will  and  choose  to  do  things  a^^iivi^  c^xyt 
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wills,  having  an  eye  always  to  those  infinite  aatb 
factions  which  shidl  glorify  our  wills  and  all  m 
faculties,  when  we  arrive  tt^tbat  state  in  whic 
there  shall  be  no  more  contradiction,  but  only  tht 
our  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality. 

26.  But  as  some  have  a  vain  and  dangera 
peace,  so  others  double  their  trouble  by  too  mi 
and  impertinent  scruples,  thinking  that  eta 
temptation  is  a  degree  of  immortification.  J 
long  as  we  live,  we  shall  have  to  do  with  enemii 
But  as  this  life  is  ever  a  state  of  imperfection, 
the  very  design  and  purpose  of  mortification 
not  to  take  away  temptations,  but  to  overcoi 
them :  it  endeavours  to  facilitate  the  work,  and : 
cure  our  condition,  by  removing  all  occasions 
can ;  but  the  opportunity  of  a  crime  and  the  k 
citation  to  a  sin  is  no  fault  of  ours,  unless  it  be 
our  procuring,  or  finds  entertainment  when 
comes  unsent  for.  To  suffer  a  temptation,  it 
misery;  but  if  we  then  set  upon  the  mort 
cation  of  it,  it  is  an  occasion  of  virtue;  and  ne 
is  criminal  unless  we  give  consent  But  then  a 
it  would  be  considered,  that  it  is  not  good  ofler 
ourselves  to  fire  ordeal,  to  confirm  our  innocen 
nor  prudent  to  enter  into  battle  without  need,  ant 
show  our  valour;  nor  safe  to  procure  a  temptiti 
that  we  may  have  the  reward  of  mortification  ol 
For  mortification  of  the  spirit  is  not  commandec 
a  duty  finally  resting  in  itself,  or  immedial 
landing  upon  God's  glory, such  as  are  acts  of  cha 
and  devotion,  chastity  and  justice ;  but  it 
the  great  instrument  of  humility  and  all  ot 
graces :  and  therefore  is  to  be  undertaken 
destroy  a  sin,  and  to  secure  a  virtuous  habit   I 
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1>e8ides  that  to  call  on  a  danger  is  to  tempt  God^ 
mnd  to  invite  the  devil/  (and  no  man  is  sure  of 
m  victory,)  it  is  also  great  imprudence  to  create 
tt  need,  that  we  may  take  it  away  again ;  to  drink 
poison  to  make  experiment  of  the  antidote :  and 
at  the  best,  it  is  but  running  back,  to  come  just 
lo  the  same  place  again.  For  he  that  is  not 
tempted,  does  not  sin  ;  but  he  that  invites  a  temp- 
tation, that  he  might  overcome  it,  or  provokes 
a  passion,  that  he  may  allay  it,  is  then  but  in  the 
same  condition,  after  his  pains  and  his  danger.  He 
was  not  sure  he  should  come  so  fur. 


THE  PRAYER. 

O  dearest  Ood,  who  hast  framed  man  of  soul  and  body,  and 
fitted  him  with  fiiculties  and  proportionable  instruments  to  serve 
thee  according  to  all  our  capacities,  let  thy  Holy  Spirit  rule  and 
nnctify  every  power  and  member  both  of  soul  and  body,  that 
they  may  keep  that  beauteous  order  which  in  our  creation  tfaou 
didst  intend,  and  to  which  thou  dost  restore  thy  people  in  the  re- 
novations of  grace ;  that  our  affections  may  be  guided  by  rea- 
son, our  understanding  may  be  enlightened  with  thy  word,  and 
then  may  guide  and  persuade  our  will ;  that  we  suffer  no  violent 
tmnsportation  of  passions^  nor  be  overcome  by  a  temptation,  nor 
eonaent  to  the  impure  solicitations  of  lust ;  that  sin  may  not 
reign  in  oar  mortal  bodies,  but  that  both  bodies  and  souls  may 
be  conformable  to  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  Jesus ;  that  in  our 
body  we  may  bear  the  marks  and  dying  of  our  Lord,  and  in  our 
spirits  we  may  be  humble  and  mortified,  and  like  him  in  all  his 
Imitable  perfections ;  that  we  may  die  to  sin,  and  live  to  righte- 
ousness ;  and  after  our  sufiering  together  with  him  in  this  world, 
we  may  reign  together  with  him  hereafter.  To  whom,  in  the 
unity  of  tiie  most  mysterious  Trinity,  be  all  glory  and  dominion 
and  praise  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen, 

'  Vide  Disc  of  Temptauoii. 
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SECTION  XI. 

Of  Jesus  being  Baptized,  and  going  into  the  Wilder- 
ness to  he  tempted, 

1.  Now  the  full  time  was  come,  Jesus  took  leaTe 
of  his  mother  and  his  trade,  to  begin  his  fatbei's 
work,  and  the  office  prophetical,  in  order  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  world  :  and  when  '  John  was  bap- 
tizing in  Jordan,  Jesus  came  to  John  to  be  baptized 
of  him.'  The  Baptist  had  never  seen  his  face,  be- 
cause they  had  been  from  their  infancy  driven  to 
several  places,  designed  to  several  employments, 
and  never  met  till  now.  But  immediately  the 
Holy  Ghost  inspired  St.  John  with  a  discerning 
and  knowing  spirit,  and  at  his  first  arrival  he  knew 
him,  and  did  him  worship.  And  when  Jesus  de- 
sired to  be  baptized,  'John  forbad  him,  saying,  I 
have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thoo 
to  me  ?'  For  the  baptism  of  John,  although  it  was 
not  a  direct  instrument  of  the  Spirit  for  the  colla- 
tion of  grace,  neither  find  we  it  administered  in 
any  form  of  words,  not  so  much  as  in  the  name  of 
Christ  to  come,  as  many  dream : '  (because  even 
after  John  had  baptized,  the  Pharisees  still  doubted 
if  he  were  the  Messias;  which  they  would  not,  if 
in  his  form  of  ministration  he  had  published  Christ 
to  come  after  him;  and  also  because  it  had  not 
been  proper  for  Christ  himself  to  have  received 
that  baptism  whose  form  had  specified  himself  to 
come  hereafter;  neither  would  it  consist  with  the 
revelation   which  John   had,   and   the   confession 

'  Gabriel  Solus,  Scotus,  &c. 
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irhich  he  made,  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  Christ  to 
»me,  whom  the  Spirit  marked  out  to  him  to  be 
x>me  already,  and  himself  pointed  at  him  with  his 
loger :)  yet  it  was  a  ceremonious  consignation  of 
he  doctrine  of  repentance,  which  was  one  great 
>art  of  the  covenant  evangelical,  and  was  a  divine 
nstitution ;  ^  the  susception  of  it  was  in  order  to 
be  fulfilling  all  righteousness ;  it  was  a  sign  of  hu- 
Dility,  the  persons  baptized  confessed  their  sins ;  it 
ras  a  sacramental  disposing  to  the  baptism  and 
aith  of  Christ  But  therefore  John  wondered 
rhy  the  Messias,  the  Lamb  of  God,  pure  and  with- 
out spot,  who  needed  not  the  abstersions  of  re- 
lentance,  or  the  washings  of  baptism,  should  de- 
Hand  it,  and  of  him  a  sinner,  and  his  servant. 
knd  in  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  which 
he  Nazarenes  used  at  Beroea,  (as  St.  Jerome  re- 
)orts,)  these  words  are  added  :  '  The  mother  of  the 
jord  and  his  brethren  said  unto  him,  John  Baptist 
»aptizeth  to  the  remission  of  sins,  let  us  go  and  be 
>aptized  of  him.  He  said  unto  them.  What  have  I 
inned,  that  I  should  go  and  be  baptized  of  him  ?'' 
IVnd  this  part  of  the  story  is  also  told  by  Justin 
M[artyr.*  But  Jesus  wanted  not  a  proposition  to 
x>nsign  by  his  baptism  proportionable  enough  to 
:he  analogy  of  its  institution :  for  as  others  pro- 
essed  their  return  towards  innocence,  so  he  avowed 
lis  perseverance  in  it.  And  though  he  was  never 
ailed  in  Scripture  a.  sinner,  yet  he  was  made  sin 
or  us ;  that  is,  he  did  undergo  the  shame  and  the 
lunishment ;  and  therefore  it  was  proper  enough 
or  him  to  perform  the  sacrament  of  sinners. 
2.  But  the  holy  Jesus,  who  came  (as  himself,  in 

*  Acts  xix.  4.  vpootfuov  r5  kvayyeKis  rijs  %aptroc* 

'  Quaest.  ad  Orthod.  73.  '  DiaL  iiL  adven.  Pebg. 
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an«wer  to  the  Baptist's  question,  professed)  to 
all  righteousness,  would  receive  t^at  rite  wUc 
Father  had  instituted  in  order  to  the  manifest 
of  bis  Son.^  For  although  the  Baptist  b 
glimpse  of  him  by  the  first  irradiations'of  the  fi 
yet  John  professed,  that  he  therefore  came 
tizing  with  water/  that  *  Jesus  might  be  mani 
to  Israel;'  and  it  was  also  a  sign  given  t 
Baptist  himself,  that  *  on  whomsoever  he  sa 
Spirit  descending  and  remaining,'  he  is  the  f 
'  that  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost'  And 
chose  to  actuate  the  design  at  the  waters  of  J< 
in  great  and  religious  assemblies  convened  th 
John's  baptism;  and  therefore  Jesus  came 
baptized,  and  by  this  baptism  became  knoi 
John ;  who  as  before  he  gave  to  him  an  indis 
nate  testimony,  so  now  he  pointed  out  the  p 
in  his  sermons  and  discourses,  and  by  callin] 
the  Lamb  of  God,*  prophesied  of  his  passioi 
preached  him  to  be  the  world's  redeemer,  ai 
sacrifice  for  mankind.  He  was  now  manif 
Israel;  he  confirmed  the  baptism  of  Johi 
sanctified  the  water  to  become  ftacramenta 
ministerial  in  the  remission  of  sins ;  he  by 
event  declared,  that  to  them  who  should  rigli 
baptized,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  cer 
be  opened ;  he  inserted  himself  by  that  cere 
into  the  society  and  participation  of  holy  peo 
which  communion  himself  was  head  and  p 
and  be  did  in  a  symbol  purify  human  n 
whose  stains  and  guilt  he  had  undertaken. 

3.  As  soon  as  John  had  performed  his  mil 
and  Jesus  was    baptized,  he    prayed,    an< 

'  Clem.  Conttit.  Ai^oiit.lib.  yil.  c  23. 
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etvens  were  opened,  and  the  air  clari6ed  by  a 
w  and  glorious  light/  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
)  manner  of  a  dove  alighted  upon  his  sacred 
ad,  and  God  the  Father  gave  a  voice  from 
aven,  saying,  'Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in 
lom  I  am  well  pleased/    This  was  the  inaugura- 
m  and  proclamation  of  the  Messias,  when  he  be- 
n  to  be  the  great  prophet  of  the  new  covenant. 
od  this  was  the  greatest  meeting  that  ever  was 
M>n  earth,  where  the  whole  cabinet  of  the  myste- 
)us  Trinity  was  opened  and  shown,  as  much  as 
e  capacities  of  our  present  imperfections  will 
srmit ;  the  second  person  in  the  veil  of  humanity ; 
e  third  in  the  shape,  or  with  the  motion  of  a 
)ve;'  but  the  first  kept  his  primitive  state :  and 
h  to  the  Israelites  he  gave  notice,  by   way  of 
lution, '  Ye  saw  no  shape,  but  ye  heard  a  voice  / 
\  now  also  God  the  Father  gave  testimony  to  his 
[oly  Son,  and  appeared  only  in  a  voice,  without 
ly  visible  representment 

4.  When  the  rite  and  the  solemnity  was  over, 
Christ  ascended  up  out  of  the  waters,*  and  left  so 
luch  virtue  behind  him,  that,  as  Gregorius  Turon- 
nsis  reports,  that  creek  of  the  river  where  his 
oly  body  had  been  baptized  was  indued  with  a 
ealing  quality,  and  a  power  of  curing  lepers  that 
bathed  themselves  in  those  waters,  in  the  faith  and 
^ith  invocation  of  the  holy  name  of  Jesus.^  But 
be  manifestation  of  this  power  was  not  till  afler- 
vards,  for  as  yet  Jesus  did  no  miracles. 

5.  As  soon  as  ever  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
>aptized,  had  opened  the  heavens,  which  yet  never 

*  ILal  lv^i)Q  irtpd\au\p£  rbv  roirov  <^SiQ  fisya.  Evang.  Ebion. 
'  ^Qtrti  ^€pi7€pai/.  Mat.  ill.  16 ;  Mark.  L  10.    iv  <r<i»\iaTvii^ 
liStu    hake  nl  22. 
'  Cap.  IT-  de  gloria  Martyr. 
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had  been  opened  to  man,  and  was  declared  the 
Son  of  God,  '  Jesas  was  by  the  Spirit  driven  into 
the  wilderness ;'  not  by  an  unnatural  violence,  bot 
by  the  efficacies  of  inspiration,  and  a  supernatural 
inclination  and  activity  of  resolution :  for  it  was 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  bare  him  thither ;  he  was  led 
by  the  good  Spirit  to  be  tempted  by  the  evil. 
Whither  also  he  was  pleased  to  retire,  to  make  de- 
monstration that  even  in  an  active  life,  such  as  he  was 
designed  to  and  intended,  some  recesses  and  tem- 
porary dismissions  of  the  world  are  most  expedient, 
for  such  persons  especially  whose  office  is  prophe- 
tical ;  and  for  institution  of  others,  that  by  such 
vacancies  in  prayer  and  contemplation  they  may 
be  better  enabled  to  teach  others,  when  they  have 
in  such  retirements  conversed  with  Grod. 

<).  In  the  desert,  which  was  four  miles  from  the 
place  of  his  baptism,  and  about  twenty  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  as  the  common  computations  are,  he 
did  abide  '  forty  days  and  forty  nights;'  where  he 
was  perpetually  disturbed  and  assaulted  with  evil 
spirits,  in  the  midst  of  wild  beasts,  in  a  continual 
fast,  without  eating  bread  or  drinking  water.  '  And 
the  angels  ministered  to  him,*  being  messengers  of 
comfort  and  sustentation  sent  from  his  Father  for 
the  support  and  service  of  his  humanity,  and  em- 
ployed in  resisting  and  discountenancing  the 
assaults  and  temporal  hostilities  of  the  spirits  of 
darkness. 

7.  Whether  the  devils  appeared  in  any  horrid 
and  affrighting  shapes,  is  not  certain ;  but  it  is  moK 
likely,  to  a  person  of  so  great  sanctity  and  high  de- 
signation they  would  appear  more  angelical  and  im- 
material, in  representments  intellectual,  in  word> 
and  ideas,  temptations  and  enticements;  becau>e 
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esas  was  not  a  person  of  those  low  weaknesses  to  be 
ffiighted  or  troubled  with  an  ugly  phantasm,  which 
■n  do  nothing^  but  abuse  the  weak  and  imperfect 
OQceptions  of  persons  nothing  extraordinary.  And 
lis  was  the  way  which  Satan  or  the  prince  of  the 
evils  took,  whose  temptations  were  reserved  for 
lie  last  assault,  and  the  great  day  of  trial.  For  at 
ae  expiration  of  his  forty  days,  Jesus  being  hungry, 
tie  tempter  invited  him  only  to  eat  bread  of  his 
wn  providing,  which  might  refresh  his  humanity, 
od  prove  his  divinity;  hoping  that  his  huuger, 
ud  the  desire  of  convincing  the  devil,  might  tempt 
im  to  eat  before  the  time  appointed.  But  Jesus 
nswered,  'It  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by 
read  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceeds  out 
f  the  mouth  of  God  :*  meaning,  that  in  every  wq|rd 
f  God,  whether  the  commandment  be  general 
r  special,  a  promise  is  either  expressed  or  implied 
f  the  supply  of  all  provisions  necessary  for  him 
bat  is  doing  the  work  of  God.  And  that  was  the 
^resent  case  of  Jesus,  who  was  then  doing  his 
father's  work,  and  promoting  our  interest,  and 
herefore  was  sure  to  be  provided  for;  and  there- 
ore  so  are  we. 

8.  The  devil,  having  failed  in  this  assault,  tries 
lim  again,  requiring  but  a  demonstration  of  his 
«ing  the  Son  of  God.  He  sets  him  upon  the 
Mittlement  of  the  temple,*  and  invites  him  to  'throw 
limself  down,'  upon  a  pretence  that  'God  would 
end  his  angels*  to  keep  his  Son ;  and  quotes  Scrip- 
ire  for  it.  But  Jesus  understood  it  well;  and 
lough  he  was  secured  of  God's  protection,  yet  he 
ould  not  tempt  God,  nor  solicit  his  Providence  to 

'  HrepifyioVf  iucpiaTriptiovy  rb  IwdtHa  rSv  va&v  Avari^kfit' 
VOL.   I.  Z 
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a  dereliction,  by  tempting  him  to  an  unnecesBgry 
conservation.  This  assault  was  silly  and  wesk. 
But  at  last  he  unites  all  his  power  of  stratagem, 
and  places  the  holy  Jesus  '  upon  an  exceeding  high 
mountain/  and  by  an  angelical  power  draws  ioto 
one  centre  species  and  ideas  from  all  the  kingdooB 
and  glories  of  the  world/  and  makes  an  adminJlkle 
map  of  beauties,  and  represents  it  to  the  eyes  of 
Jesus,  saying,  that  all  that  was  put  into  his  power 
to  give,  and  he  *  would  give  it  him,  if  he  would 
fall  down  and  worship  him.'  But  then  the  holy 
Lamb  was  angry  as  a  provoked  lion,  and  ooi^ 
manded  him  away,  when  his  temptations  were  fi^ 
lent,^and  his  demands  impudent  and  blasphemoni. 
'  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and  the  ang^  cane 
and  ministered  unto  him,'  bringing  such  things  as 
his  necessities  required ;  after  he  had,  by  a  fortj- 
days'  fast,  done  penance  for  our  sins,  and  coosigBed 
to  his  church  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  fasting 
in  order  to  a  contemplative  life,  and  the  reasting 
and  overcoming  all  the  temptations  and  a]la^^ 
ments  of  the  devil,  and  all  our  ghostly  enemies. 


Ad.  section  IX. 

Considerations  upon   the  Baptizing,   Fasting,  twi 
Temptation  of  the  holy  Jesus  by  the  Devil. 

1.  When  the  day  did  break,  and  the  Baptiit 
was  busy  in  his  offices,  the  Sun  of  righteoosoeii 
soon  entered  upon  our  hemisphere :  and  after  he 
had  lived  a  life  of  darkness  and  silence  for  tbiity 

^  ^aivSfiiva  kv  rtf  &€pt   ^avrd^ftara  arara  6vfa  i^  V*" 
paia. 
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,18  tx^ther,  yet  now  that  he  came  to  do  the 
Btest  work  in  the  world,  and  to  minister  in  the 
St  honourable  embassy,  he  would  do  nothing  of 
^^olarity,  but  *  fulfil  all  righteousness/  and  satis* 
all  commands,  and  join  in  the  common  rites 
I  sacraments,  which  all  people,  innocent  or  peni* 
ty  did  undergo,  either  as  deleteries  of  sin  or 
kraments  of  grace.    For  so  he  would  needs  be 
ytized  by  his  servant:  and  though  he  was  of 
rity  sufficient  to  do  it,  and  did  actually  by  his 
itism  purify  the  purifier,  and  sanctify  that  and 
other  streams  to  a  holy  ministry  and  effect ;  yet 
went  in,  bowing  his  head  like  a  sinner,  uncloth* 
;  himself  like  an  imperfect  person,  and  craving  to 
washed,  as  if  he  had  been  crusted  with  an 
pare  leprosy.    Thereby  teaching  us  to  submit 
meWes  to  all  those  rites  which  he  would  insti- 
e :  and  although  some  of  them  be,  like  the  bap* 
n  of  John,  joined  with  confession  of  sins,  and 
blication  of  our  infirmities ;  yet  it  were  better  for 
to  lay  by  our  loads,  and  wash  our  ulcers,  than  by 
icealing  them,  out  of  vainer  desires  of  imperti- 
at  reputation,  cover  our  disease  till  we  are  heart* 
k  and  die.    But  when  so  holy  a  person  does  all 
\  pious  ministries  of  the  more  imperfect,  it  is  a  de- 
mstration  to  us,  that  a  life  common  and  ordinary, 
thout  affectation  or  singularity,  is  the  most  pru- 
at  and  safe.    Every  great  change,  every  violence 
fortune,  all  eminences  and  unevennesses  what- 
)Ter,  whether  of  person  or  accident  or  circum- 
nee,  put  us  to  a  new  trouble,  require  a  distinct 
ne,  create  new  dangers,  object  more  temptations, 
urk  us  out  the  object  of  envy,  make  our  standing 
>ie  insecure,  and  our  fall  more  contemptible  and 
liculous.    But  an  even  life^  spait  with  as  much 

z  2 
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rigour  of  duty  to  God  as  ought  to  be,  yet  in  the 
same  manner  of  devotions,  in  the  susception  of  or- 
dinary offices,  in  bearing  public  burdens,  freqoent* 
ing  public  assemblies,  performing  offices  of  civilitj, 
receiving  all  the  rites  of  an  established  religion, 
complying  with  national  customs  and  hereditarj 
solemnities  of  a  people,  in  nothing  disquieting  pub- 
lic peace,  or  disrelishing  the  great  instruments  of 
an  innocent  communion,  or  dissolving  the  circnm- 
stantial  ligaments  of  charity,  or  breaking  laws,  and 
the  great  relations  and  necessitudes  of  the  worid, 
out  of  fancy  or  singularity,  is  the  best  way  to  lire 
holily,  and  safely,  and  happily ;  safer  from  sin  and 
envy,  and  more  removed  from  trouble  and  tempti- 
tion. 

2.  When  Jesus  came  to  John  to  be  baptized, 
John,  out  of  humility  and  modesty,  refused  him; 
but  when  Jesus,  by  reduplication  of  his  desire,  fb^ 
tifying  it  with  a  command,  made  it  in  the  Baptiit 
to  become  a  duty,  then  he  obeyed.  And  so  also 
did  the  primitive  clerks  refuse  to  do  offices  of  great 
dignity  and  highest  ministry,  looking  through  tbe 
honour  upon  the  danger,  and  passing  by  the  dig- 
nity they  considered  the  charge  of  the  cure,  and 
knew  that  the  eminency  of  the  office  was  in  all 
senses  insecure  to  the  person;  till  by  command 
and  peremptory  injunction  of  their  superiors  it  was 
put  past  a  dispute,  and  became  necessary,  and  that 
either  they  must  perish  instantly  in  the  ruins  and 
precipices  of  disobedience,  or  put  it  to  the  hazard 
and  a  fair  venture  for  a  brighter  crown  or  a  bigger 
damnation.  I  wish  also  this  care  were  entailed  and 
did  descend  upon  all  ages  of  the  church.  For  tbe 
ambitious  seeking  of  dignities  and  prelacies  ecclesi- 
astical is  gtowatYie  \i^\.  o^  xJa^  'Swsix^Sci^^sA^atTOijts 
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salt  itself^  and  extinguishes  the  lights,  and 
es  too  apparent  evidences  to  the  world,  that  nei«> 
r  the  end  is  pure,  nor  the  intention  sanctified, 
*  the  person  innocent ;  but  the  purpose  ambi- 
18  or  covetous,  and  the  person  vicious,  and  the 
y  entrance  into  church-offices  is  with  an  impure 
;fa  and  a  foul  hand,  or  an  heart  empty  of  the 
ictions  of  religion,  or  thoughts  of  doing  God's 
rk.  I  do  not  think  the  present  age  is  to  be 
Eted  with  concerning  denying  to  accept  rich 
lacies  and  pompous  dignities :  but  it  were  but 
sonable  that  the  main  intention  and  intellectual 
ign  should  be  to  appreciate  and  esteem  the 
ce  and  employment  to  be  of  greatest  considera- 
1.  It  is  lawful  to  desire  a  bishopric ;  neither 
I  the  unwillingness  to  accept  it  be,  in  a  prudent 
lount,  adjudged  the  aptest  disposition  to  receive 
(especially  if  done  in  ceremony,*  just  in  the  in- 
at  of  their  entertainment  of  it,  and  possibly  after 
ong  ambition ;)  but  yet  it  were  well  if  we  re- 
imber  that  such  desires  must  be  sanctified  with 
ly  care  and  diligence  in  the  office.  For  the  ho- 
y  is  guarded  with  thousands  of  little  sharp  stings 
d  dangers ;  and  it  will  be  a  sad  account,  if  we 

called  to  audit  for  the  crimes  of  our  diocess 
er  our  own  tallies  are  made  even :  and  he  that 
lieves  his  own  load  to  be  big  enough,  and  trem- 
is  at  the  apprehension  of  the  horrors  of  dooms- 
y,  is  not  very  wise  if  he  takes  up  those  burdens 
lich  he  sees  have  crushed  their  bearers,  and 
esses  his  own  shoulders  till  the  bones  crack, 
ly  because  the  bundles  are  wrapped  in  white 
len^  and  bound  with  sUken  cords.    '  He  that  de- 

'  Jn  PantificaL  Rom. 
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Bires  the  office  of  a  bishop  denies  a  good  woik,' 
saith  St  Paul ;  and  therefore  we  most  not  look  oa 
it  for  the  fairnspreading  sails  and  the  beanteoa 
streamers  which  the  favour  of  princes  bath  potto 
it,  to  make  it  sail  fairer  and  more  secure  agsint 
the  dangers  of  secular  discomforts,  but  upon  Ae 
burden  it  bears.  Prelacy  is  a  good  work ;  and  a 
good  work  well  done  is  very  bonourafaley  aid 
shall  be  rewarded :  but  he  that  eonsiders  the  iih 
finite  dangers  of  miscarrying,  and  that  the  Im 
of  the  ship  will  be  imputed  to  the  pilot,  aaj 
think  it  many  times  the  safest  course  to  put  God 
or  his  superiors  to  the  charge  of  a  command, 
before  he  undertakes  such  great  ministries.  And 
he  that  enters  in  by  the  force  of  authority,  ai 
he  himself  receives  a  testimony  of  bis  worth  aad 
aptness  to  the  employment,  so  he  gives  the  worid 
another,  that  his  search  for  it  was  not  criminal,  nor 
his  person  immodest ;  and  by  his  weighty  appie- 
hension  of  his  dangers  he  wUl  consider  his  work, 
and  obtain  a  grace  to  do  it  diligently,  and  to  be 
accepted  graciously.  And  this  was  the  modertj 
and  prudence  of  the  Baptist 

3.  Jesus  '  was  baptized,  he  prayed,  and  the  bo* 
vens  were  opened.'  External  rites  of  divine  insti- 
tution receive  benediction  and  energy  from  abore, 
but  it  is  by  the  mediation  of  prayer.^  For  that 
is  nothing  ritual,  but  it  is  also  joined  with  80lD^ 
thing  moral,  and  required  on  our  part  in  all 
persons  capable  of  the  use  of  reason,  that  «( 
may  understand  that  the  blessings  of  religion  iR 
works  and  g^races  too :  God  therefore  requiring  v 
to  do  something,  not  that  we  may  glory  in  it  kot 

»  1  Cor.  x.\,&c.\G^m.\^^\VYtCiiL21;lCor.iii. 
7,13;  Mat\h.m.^>^ 
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tiiat  we  may  estiinate  the  grace,  and  go  to  God  for 
it  in  the  means  of  his  own  hallowing.  Naaman 
had  been  stupid,  if,  when  the  prophet  bad  him 
wash  seven  times  in  Jordan  for  his  cure,  he  had 
sot  confessed  the  cure  to  be  wrought  by  the  God 
«f  Israel  and  the  ministry  of  his  prophet,  but  had 
made  himself  the  author,  because  of  his  obedience 
to  the  enjoined  condition:  and  it  is  but  a  weak 
fiuicy  to  derogate  from  God's  grace,  and  the  glory 
and  the  freedom  of  it,  because  he  bids  us  wash  be- 
fore we  are  cleansed,  and  pray  when  we  are  wash- 
ed, and  commands  us  to  ask  before  we  shall  re- 
ceive. But  this  also  is  true  from  this  instance, 
that  the  external  rite  of  sacrament  is  .so  instrumen- 
tal in  a  spiritual  grace,  that  it  never  does  it  but 
with  the  conjunction  of  something  moral.  And 
this  truth  is  of  so  great  persuasion  in  the  Greek 
church,  that  the  mystery  of  consecration  in  the 
venerable  eucharist  is  amongst  them  attributed 
not  to  any  mystical  words  and  secret  operations  of 
syllables,  hot  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  in  the  just  imitation  of  the  whole  action 
and  the  rite  of  institution.*  And  the  purpose  of  it 
is,  that  we  might  secure  the  excellency  and  holiness 
of  such  predispositions  and  concomitant  graces, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  worthy  and  effectual 
Busception  of  the  external  rites  of  Christianity. 

4.  AfVer  the  holy  Jesus  was  baptized,  and  had 
prayed,  the  heavens  opened,*  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended, and  a  voice   from  heaven    proclaimed 

*  Jutdn  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  Euseb.  EmiM.  Serm.  Q.  de  Pasch. 
S.  August,  lib.  iii.  c  4.  de  Trin. 

*  Qndd  Christus  vidit  coelos  apertos,  nostrt  utique  gratis  fac- 
tum est,  quibus  per  lavacruin  uods  regeneratricift  ^axiua  '^bxi^v 
tvT  regnJ  cctlettb.    Beda  in  Matt.  1.  L  c  1. 
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him  to  be  the  Son  of  Grod^  and  one  in  whom  the 
Father  was  well  pleased.  And  the  same  oint- 
ment that  was  east  upon  the  head  of  our  high- 
priest,  '  went  unto  his  beard,'  and  thence  '  fell  to 
the  borders  of  his  garment  :*  for  as  Christ  our  head 
felt  these  effects  in  manifestation,  so  the  charch 
believes  God  does  to  her  and  to  her  meanest  chil- 
dren in  the  susception  of  the  holy  rite  of  baptism 
in  right,  apt,  and  holy  dispositions.  For  the  heir 
yens  open  too  upon  us,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scends to  sanctify  the  waters,  and  to  hallow  the 
catechumen,  and  to  pardon  the  past  and  repented 
sins,  and  to  consign  him  to  the  inheritance  of  sons, 
and  to  put  on  his  military  girdle,  and  give  him  the 
sacrament  and  oath  of  fidelity.  For  all  this  is  on- 
derstood  to  be  meant  by  those  frequent  expressiau 
of  Scripture,  calling  baptism  '  the  laver  of  rege- 
neration, illumination,  a  washing  away  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  t 
being  buried  with  Christ,*  and  many  others  of  the 
like  purpose  and  signification.  But  we  may  also 
learn  hence  sacredly  to  esteem  the  rites  of  religion, 
which  he  fii-st  sanctified  by  his  own  personal  sos- 
ception,  and  then  made  necessary  by  his  own  in- 
stitution and  command,  and  God  hath  made  to  he 
conveyances  of  blessing  and  ministries  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

5.  The  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Jesus  in 
the  manner  or  visible  rep  resentment  of  a  dove: 
either  in  similitude  or  figure,  which  he  was  pleased 
to  assume,  as  the  church  more  generally  hath  be- 
lieved ;  or  at  least  he  did  descend  like  a  dove,  and 
in  his  robe  of  fire  hovered  over  the  Baptist's  head, 

*  Eph.  V.  26;  He\i.  lu^*!*,  \^^/TSu'l\\^«jciaEi,xv.s.. 
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and  then  sate  upon  him,  as  the  dove  uses  to  sit 
upon  the  hoose  of  her  dwelling ;  whose  proprieties 
Df  nature  are  pretty  and  modest  hieroglyphics  of 
the  duty  of  spiritual  persons,  which  are  thus  oh- 
lerved  in  hoth  philosophies.    The  dove  sings  not, 
bnt  mourns ;  it  hath  no  gall/  strikes  not  with  its 
kiill,  hath  no  crooked  talons,  and  forgets  its  young 
mes  soonest  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air. 
Aind  the  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  symbolical 
in  all  the  sons  of  sanctifi cation.    For  the  voice  of 
the  church  is  sad  in  those  accents  which  express 
ber  own  condition.    But  as  the  dove  is  not  so  sad 
in  her  breast  as  in  her  note ;  so  neither  is  the  in- 
ferior condition  of  the  church  wretched  and  miser- 
ible;   but  indeed   her  song  is  most  of  it  elegy 
irithin  her  own  walls,  and  her  condition  looks  sad, 
md  her  joys  are  not  pleasures  in  the  public  esti- 
mate, but  they  that  afflict  her,  think  her  miserable, 
because  they  know  not  the  sweetnesses  of  a  holy 
peace  and  serenity  which  supports  her  spirit,  and 
plains  the  heart  under  a  rugged  brow,  making  the 
mal  festival  under  the  noise  of  a  threne  and  sadder 
g;Toanings.    But  the  sons  of  consolation  are  also 
taught  their  duty  by  this  apparition:    for  upon 
whomsoever  the  Spirit  descends,  he  teaches  him  to 
be  meek,  and  charitable,  neither  offending  by  the 
violence  of  hands,  or  looser  language.    For  the 
dove  is  inoffensive  in  beak  and  foot,  and  feels  no 
disturbance  and  violence  of  passions  when  its  dear- 
est interests  are  destroyed  :  that  we  also  may  be  of 
an  even  spirit  in  the  saddest  accidents,  which  usu- 
ally discompose  our  peace.    And  however  such 
symbolical  intimations  receive  their  efficacy  from 

'  ScH  in  bepate :  lubet  aatem  in  intest^o. 
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the  fancy  of  the  contriver,  yet  here,  whether  thii 
apparition  did  intend  any  such  moral  representment 
or  no,  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  dwell,  there  also  peace  and  sanctity,  iiied[- 
ness  and  charity,  a  mortified  will  and  an  active  de- 
reliction of  our  desires  do  inhabit.  But  hesdes 
this  hieroglyphical  representment,  this  dov^  like 
that  which  Noah  sent  out  from  the  ark,  did  apdy 
signify  the  world  to  be  renewed,  and  aU  to  be 
turned  to  a  new  creation,  and  €^  hath  made  i 
new  covenant  with  us,  that,  unless  we  profoke 
him,  he  will  never  destroy  us  any  more. 

6.  No  sooner  had  the  voice  of  Grod  pnmouDoed 
Jesus  to  be  the  well-beloved  Son  of  God,  but  tk 
devil  thought  it  of  great  concernment  to  attempt 
him  with  all  his  malice  and  his  art :  and  thst  ii 
the  condition  of  all  those  whom  God's  grace  hatk 
separated  from  the  common  expectations  and  lo- 
cieties  of  the  world.  And  therefore  the  son  of 
Sirach  gave  good  advice :  '  My  son,  if  thou  comt 
to  serve  the  Lord,  prepare  thy  soul  for  temptation.*' 
For  not  only  the  spirits  of  darkness  are  exaql^ 
rated  at  the  declension  of  their  own  kingdom ;  bst 
also  the  nature  and  constitution  of  virtues  and  eni- 
nent  graces,  which  holy  persons  exercise  in  tbeir 
lives,  is  such  as  is  to  be  easily  assailable  by  tbcir 
contraries,  apt  to  be  lessened  by  time,  to  be  inter- 
rupted  by  weariness,  to  grow  fat  and  insipid  bj 
tediousness  of  labour,  to  be  omitted  and  grow  in- 
frequent by  the  impertinent  diversions  of  sodelj 
and  secular  occasions:  so  that  to  rescind  the 
ligaments  of  vice,  made  firm  by  nature  and  efil 
habits,  to  acquire  every  new  degree  of  yirtne,  to 

'  Ecduf.  ii.  1. 
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continae  the  holy  fires  of  zeal  in  their  just  propor- 
tion, to  oTercome  the  devil,  and  to  reject  the  in- 
vitations of  the  world,  and  the  softer  emhraces  of 
the  flesh,  which  are  the  proper  employment  of 
the  sons  of  God,  is  a  perpetual  difficulty,  and 
every  possihility  of  prevaricating  the  strictness  of 
a  duty  is  a  temptation,  and  an  insecurity  to  them 
who  have  hegun  to  serve  God  in  hard  haltles. 

7.  The  Holy  Spirit  did  drive  Jesus  into  the 
wilderness,  to  he  tempted  hy  the  devil.  And 
tiiongh  we  are  bound  to  pray  instantly  that  we  fall 
into  no  temptation ;  yet  if,  by  divine  permission, 
or  by  an  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  be 
engaged  in  an  action  or  course  of  life  that  is  full  of 
temptation  and  empty  of  comfort^  let  us  appre- 
hend it  as  an  issue  of  divine  Providence,  as  an  oc- 
caaon  of  the  rewards  of  diligence  and  patience,  as 
an  instrument  of  virtue,  as  a  designation  of  that 
way  in  which  we  must  glorify  God ;  but  no  argu- 
ment of  disfavour,  since  our  dearest  Lord,  the  most 
Holy  Jesus,  who  could  have  driven  the  devil  away 
by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  yet  was  by  the  Spirit 
of  his  Father  permitted  to  a  trial  and  molestation 
by  the  spirits  of  darkness.  And  this  is  St  James  s 
counsel :  '  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye 
enter  into  divers  temptations,  knowing  that  the 
trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.' '  So  far  it  is 
a  blessing,  when  the  Spirit  is  the  instrument  of  our 
motion,  and  brings  us  to  the  trial  of  our  faith :  but 
if  the  Spirit  leaves  us,  and  delivers  us  over  to  the 
devil,  not  to  be  tempted,  but  to  be  abused  and 
mined,  it  is  a  sad  condition,  and  the  greatest  in- 
stance of  their  infelicity  whom  the  church,  upon 

I  James,  !•  %  3» 
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sufficient  reason  and  with  competent  authority,  de- 
livers over  to  Satan,  by  the  infliction  of  the  greater 
excommunication. 

8.  As  soon  as  it  was  permitted  to  the  devil  to 
tempt  our  Lord,  he,  like  fire,  had  no  power  to  sus- 
pend his  act,  but  was  as  entirely  determined  by  the 
fulness  of  his  malice  as  a  natur&l  agent  by  the  ^>- 
petites  of  nature :  that  we  may  know  to  whom  we 
owe  the  happinesses  of  all  those  hours  and  days  of 
peace  in  which  we  sit  under  the  trees  of  Paradise, 
and  see  no  serpent  encircling  the  branches  and 
presenting  us  with  fair  fruit  to  ruin  us.  It  is  the 
mercy  of  God  we  have  the  quietness  of  a  mmate; 
for  if  the  devil's  chain  were  taken  o£f,  he  woaM 
make  our  very  beds  a  torment,  our  tables  to  be  a 
snare,  our  sleeps  fantastic,  lustful,  and  illusive, 
and  every  sense  should  have  an  object  of  delight 
and  danger,  an  hysena  to  kiss,  and  to  perish  in  its 
embraces.  But  the  holy  Jesus  having  been  as- 
saulted by  the  devil,  and  felt  his  malice  by  the  ex- 
periments of  humanity,  is  become  so  merciful  a 
high-priest,  and  so  sensible  of  our  sufferings  and 
danger,  by  the  apprehensions  of  compassion,  that  be 
hath  put  a  hook  into  the  nostrils  of  a  leviathan: 
and  although  the  relics  of  seven  nations  be  in  oor 
borders  and  fringes  of  our  country,  yet  we  live  as 
safe  as  did  the  Israelites,  upon  whom  sometimes  an 
inroad  and  invasion  was  made,  and  sometimes  they 
had  rest  forty  years ;  and  when  the  storm  came, 
some  remedy  was  found  out  by  his  grace  by  whose 
permission  the  tempest  was  stirred  up.  And  ve 
find  many  persons  who  in  seven  years  meet  not 
with  a  violent  temptation  to  a  crime,  but  their  bat- 
tles are  against  impediments  and  retardations  of 
improvement:  their  own  rights  are  not  directly 
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uestioned,  but  the  devil  and  sin  are  wholly  upon 
le  defensive.  Our  duty  here  is  an  act  of  affection 
>  Grod,  making  returns  of  thanks  for  the  protec- 
OD,  and  of  duty  to  secure  and  continue  the  fa- 
oar. 

9.  But  the  design  of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  to 
Kpose  Jesus  to  the  temptation^  he  arms  himself 
ith  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  baptism,  and  the 
[oly  Spirit,  against  the  day  of  battle.  He  con- 
nues  in  the  wilderness  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
itfaout  meat  or  drink,  attending  to  the  immediate 
idresses  and  colloquies  with  God,  not  suffering 
le  interruption  of  meals,  but  representing  his 
sm  and  the  necessities  of  all  mankind  with  such 
Sections  and  instances  of  spirit,  love,  and  wisdom 
i  might  express  the  excellency  of  his  person,  and 
remote  the  work  of  our  redemption :  his  conver- 
ition  being  in  this  interval  but  a  resemblance  of 
Dgelical  perfection,  and  his  fasts  not  an  instru- 
lent  of  mortification,*, for  he  needed  none,  he  had 
mtracted  no  stain  from  his  own  nor  his  parents' 
:ts ;  neither  do  we  find  that  he  was  at  all  angry, 
r  afflicted  with  his  abstinence,  till  after  the  ex- 
Iration  of  forty  days.  '  He  was  afterwards  an 
uogry,'  saith  the  evangelist ;  and  his  abstinence 
om  meat  might  be  a  defecation  of  his  faculties, 
kd  an  opportunity  of  prayer ;  but  we  are  not  sure 
intended  any  thing  else.  But  it  may  concern 
e  prudence  of  religion,  to  snatch  at  this  occasion 
doty,  so  far  as  the  instance  is  imitable,  and  in  all 
ilcmces  of  temptation  to  fast  and  pray ;  prayer 
ing  a  rare  antidote  against  the  poison,  and  fast- 
r  a  convenient  disposition  to  intense,  actual,  and 

^  Cyril.  Hieios.  Catech.  ill. 
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undisturbed  prayer.^  And  we  may  remember  alio 
that  we  have  been  baptized,  and  consigned  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  have  received  the  adoption  of 
sons,  and  the  graces  of  sanctification  in  our  bap- 
tisms, and  had  then  the  seed  of  God  put  intouBi 
and  then  we  put  on  Christ,  and  entering  into  bat- 
tle put  on  the  whole  armour  of  righteousness ;  and 
therefore  we  may,  by  observing  our  strength,  gather 
also  our  duty  and  greatest  obligation,  to  fight  man- 
fully, that  we  may  triumph  gloriously. 

10.  The  devil's  first  temptation  of  Christ  wai 
upon  the  instances  and  first  necessities  of  nature. 
Christ  was  hungry,  and  the  devil  invited  himtD 
break  his  fast  upon  the  expense  of  a  miracle,  by 
turning  the  stones  into  bread.    But  the  answer 
Jesus  made  was  such  as  taught  us,  since  the  ordi- 
nary providence  of  God  is  sufficient  for  our  pro- 
vision or  support,  jextraordinary  ways  of  satisfyiBg 
necessities  are  not  to  be  undertaken  ;  but  God  mairt 
be  relied  upon,  his  time  attended,  his  manner  en- 
tertained,   and   his  measure  thankfully   received. 
Jesus  refused  to  be  relieved,  and  denied  to  manifert 
the  divinity  of  his  person,  rather  than  be  would  do 
an  act  which  had  in  it  the  intimation  of  a  diffidoit 
spirit,  or  might  be  expounded  a  disreputaticm  to 
God's  providence.    And  therefore  it  is  an  improvi* 
dent  care  and  impious  security  to  take  evil  coofBa 
and  use  vile  instrumepts  to  furnish  our  table,  asl 
provide  for  our  necessities.   God  will  certainly  giff 
us  bread ;   and  till  he  does,  we  can    live  by  tk 
breath  of  his  mouth,  by  the  word  of  God,  bytk 
light  of  his  countenance,  by  the  refreshment  of  kff 
promises.    For  if  God  gives  not  provisions  into  ov 
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granaries,  he  can  feed  us  out  of  his  own,  that  is,  out 
of  the  repositories  of  charity ;  if  the  flesh-pots  be  re- 
moved, he  can  also  alter  the  appetite ;  and  when 
oar  stock  is  spent,  he  can  also  lessen  the  necessity : 
or  if  that  continues,  he  can  drown  the  sense  of  it  in 
a  deluge  of  patience  and  resignation.  Every  word 
of  God's  mouth  can  create  a  grace,  and  every  grace 
can  supply  two  necessities,  both  of  the  body  and 
the  spirit;  by  the  comforts  of  this  to  support  that, 
that  they  may  bear  each  other's  burden,  and  alle- 
▼iate  the  pressure. 

11.  But  the  devil  is  always  prompting  us  to 
change  our  stones  into  bread,  or  sadnesses  into 
sensual  comfort,  our  drynesses  into  inundations  of 
fancy  and  exterior  sweetnesses :    for  he  knows  that 
the  ascetic  tables  of  mortification  and  the  stones  of 
the  desert,  are  more  healthful  than  the  fulnesses  of 
▼olnptuousness  and  the  com  of  the  valleys.    He 
cannot  endure  we  should  live  a  life  of  austerity  or 
lelf-denial.    If  he  can  get  us  but  to  satisfy  our 
lenses,  and  a  little  more  freely  to  please  our  natural 
desires,  he  then  hath  a  fair  field  for  the  battle :  but 
%o  long  as  we  force  him  to  fight  in  hedges,  and  mo- 
rasses, encircling  and  crowding  up  his  strengths 
into  disadvantages,  by  our  stone-walls,  our  hard- 
nesses of  discipline  and  rudenesses  of  mortification, 
vre  can  with  more  facility  repel  his  flatteries,  and 
receive  fewer  incommodities  of  spirit.    But  thus 
the  devil  will  abuse  us  by  the  impotency  of  our  na- 
tural desires ;  and  therefore  let  us  go  to  God  for 
satisfaction  of  our  wishes.    God   can,  and  does, 
"when  it  is  good  for  us,  change  our  stones  into  bread : 
for  he  is  a  Father  so  merciful,  that  if '  we  ask  him  a 
fish,  be  will  not  give  us  a  scorpion ;  if  we  ask  him 
breads  be  will  not  offer  us  a  stone  V  b\x\.  N«V)ii  \»^M^ 
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all  our  desires  by  ministrations  of  the  Spirit^  mak- 
ing stones  to  become  our  meat,  and  tears  our  drink: 
wliich  although  they  are  unpleasant  and  harsh  to 
natural  appetites ;  yet  by  the  operation  and  iDflo- 
ences  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  they  are  made  instro- 
ments  of  health,  and  life,  and  salvation. 

12.  The  devil  perceiving  Jesus  to  be  a  person  of 
grater  eminency  and  perfection  than  to  be  moved 
by  sensual  and  low  desires,  makes  a  second  assault, 
by  a  temptation  something  more  spiritual,  and 
tempts  him  to  presumption  and  indiscreet  confix 
dence,  to  a  throwing  himself  down  from  the  pinnades 
of  the  temple,  upon  the  stock  of  predestinatioD, 
that  God  might  secure  him  by  the  ministry  of  an- 
gels, and  so  prove  his  being  the  Son  of  God.  And 
indeed  it  is  usual  with  the  devil,  when  severe  pe^ 
sons  have  so  much  mortified  their  lower  appetita 
that  they  are  not  easily  overcome  by  an  invitatMm 
of  carnality  or  intemperance,  to  stir  them  to  opi- 
nions of  their  own  sanctity,  and  make  their  first 
escapings  prove  their  second  and  greater  dangers. 
But  that  the  devil  should  persuade  Jesus  to  throv 
himself  down  because  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  was 
an  invitation  to  no  purpose,  save  only  that  it  gare 
occasion  to^this  truth,  that  God  s  providence  secures 
all  his  sons  in  the  ways  of  nature,  and  while  they  are 
doing  their  duty ;  but  loves  not  to  be  tempted  to 
acts  unreasonable  and  unnecessary.  God  will  pro* 
tect  his  servants  in  or  from  all  evils  bappemng 
without  their  knowledge,  or  against  their  will ;  but 
not  from  evils  of  their  own  procuring.  Heron,  aa 
inhabitant  of  the  desert,  suffered  the  same  temptar 
tion,  and  was  overcome  by  it ;  for  he  died  with  his 
fall,  sinfully  and  ingloriously.  For  the  caresses  of 
6od*8  love  to  VuA  ^ii\&  ^sA  ^rxs^sx^  ^^sa.  «eciiritj 
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against  all  but  themselves.  The  devil  and  all  the 
world  offer  to  do  them  mischief;  but  then  they 
shall  be  safe^  because  they  are  innocent :  if  they 
once  offer  to  do  the  same  to  themselves^  they  lose 
their  protection^  because  they  lost  their  prudence 
and  their  charity.  But  here  also  it  will  concern 
all  those  who,  by  their  eminent  employment  and 
greater  ministries  in  ecclesiasticals,  are  set  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  to  take  care  that  the  devil 
tempt  not  them  to  a  precipice ;  a  fall  from  so  great 
a  height  will  break  the  bones  in  pieces :  and  yet 
there  also  the  station  is  less  firm,  the  posture  most 
uneasy,  the  prospect  vertiginous,  and  the  devil 
busy  and  desirous  to  thrust  us  headlong. 

13.  St.  Jerome  here  observes  well,  the  devil  in- 
tending mischief  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  invited 
him  to  cast  himself  down.*  He  may  persuade  us 
to  a  fall,  but  cannot  precipitate  us  without  our  own 
act.  And  it  is  an  infinite  mercy  in  God,  that  the 
devil,  who  is  of  malice  infinite,  is  of  so  restrained 
and  limited  a  power,  that  he  can  do  us  no  ghostly 
disadvantage,  but  by  persuading  us  to  do  it  our- 
selves. And  then  it  will  be  a  strange  imprudence, 
to  lay  violent  and  unreasonable  hands  on  ourselves, 
ind  do  that  mischief  which  our  strongest  and  most 
nalicious  adversary  cannot ;  or  to  be  invited  by 
.he  only  rhetoric  of  a  dog's  barking,  to  come  near 
liin,  to  untie  his  chain,  to  unloose  his  muzzle,  for 
lo  other  end  but  that  we  may  be  bitten.  Just  such 
i  fool  is  every  person  that  consents  to  the  tempta- 
aons  of  the  devil. 

14.  By  this  time  the  devil  began  to  perceive  that 
this  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  designed  to  be  the 

'  &  HieroD,  in  iv.  cap.  Matt. 
VOL.   I.  K  A 
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King  of  all  the  world,  and  therefore  resolved  for  the 
last  assault  to  proffer  him  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world ;  thinking  ambition  more  likely  to  ruin  hiiii 
because  he  knew  it  was  that  which  prevailed  upon 
himself,  and  all  those  fallen  stars,  the  angels  of 
darkness.  That  the  devil  told  a  lie  it  is  mostlikdyt 
when  he  said  he  had  power  to  dispose  the  king- 
doms of  the  world ;  for  originally  and  by  proper 
inherent  right  God  alone  disposes  all  govemmenlii 
But  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  devil  is  a  persoD  dr 
pable  of  a  delegate  employment  in  some  greit 
mutation  of  states :  and  many  probabilities  have 
been  observed  by  wise  personages,  persuading  tbit 
the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire  was,  in  the  d^ 
grees  of  increment  and  decrement,  permitted  to  the 
power  and  managing  of  the  devil ;  that  the  giest- 
ness  of  that  government,  being  in  all  appearance 
full  of  advantage  to  Satan's  kingdom,  and  t» 
ployed  for  the  disimprovement  of  the  weak  begin- 
nings and  improbable  increase  of  Christianity, 
might  give  lustre  and  demonstration  to  it  that  il 
came  from  God,  since  the  great  permissions  of 
power  made  to  the  devil,  and  acted  with  all  art  and 
malice  in  defiance  of  the  religion,  could  produce 
no  other  effect  upon  it  but  that  it  made  it  grov 
greater ;  and  the  greatness  was  made  more  mirir 
culous,  since  the  devil,  when  his  chain  was  off,  fais 
would,  but  could  not  suppress  it. 

15.  The  Lamb  of  God,  that  heard  him  with  pi- 
tience  tempt  him  to  do  himself  a  mischief,  and  t0 
throw  himself  headlong,  could  by  no  means  endnK 
it  when  he  tempted  to  a  direct  dishonouring  of  God. 
Our  own  injuries  are  opportunities  of  patience:  but 
when  l\\e  gVot^  o^God  and  his  immediate  bonoff 
is  the  quea\.voTi»  V)[v^u  \&  \Xi^  ^^^:a&>Kk\!L  ikscl^  >^t»ki. 
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lute  for  the  flames  of  a  clear-shiniog  and  uncon* 
ding  zeal.  But  the  care  of  God's  glory  had  so 
3d  and  employed  all  the  faculties  of  Jesus,  that 
takes  no  notice  of  the  offer :  and  it  were  well 
>  that  we  had  fewer  opinions  of  the  lustre  of 
rldly  dignities ;  or  at  least,  that  we,  in  imitation 
our  blessed  Master,  should  refuse  to  accept  all 

world,  when  it  is  to  be  bought  of  the  devil  at 

expense  of  a  deadly  sin.  For  that  government 
inot  be  very  honourable  that  makes  us  slaves  to 

worst  of  tyrants:  and  all  those  princes  and 
at  personages  who  by  injury  and  usurpation 
ssess  and  invade  others'  rights,  would  do  well  to 
isider,  that  a  kingdom  is  too  dearly  paid  for,  if 

condition  be  first  to  worship  the  devil. 
16.  When  the  devil  could  do  no  good,  he  de- 
ted  for  a  time.  If  he  could  ever  have  spied  a 
le  of  returning,  he  wanted  not  will  nor  malice 
>bserve  and  use  it.  And  although  Jesus  was  a 
Bon  without  danger ;  yet  I  doubt  not  but  the 
ly  Ghost  described  that  circumstance,  that  we 
)uld  not  have  the  securities  of  a  deep  peace  when 
have  had  the  success  of  conquerors ;  for  a  sur- 
Be  is  most  full  of  horror,  and  of  more  certain 
n;  so  that  we  have  no  security,  but  a  perpetual 
ervation :  that,  together  with  the  grace  of  God, 
ho  takes  care  of  all  his  servants,  and  will  drive 
ly  the  tempter  when  he  pleases,  and  help  us 
'ays  when  we  need,)  is  as  great  an  argument  for 
'  confidence,  and  encouragement  to  our  prayers 
I  address  to  God,  as  it  is  safety  to  our  person, 
I  honour  to  our  victory.    And  let  us  account  it 

honour  that  the  trials  of  temptation,  which  is 
greatest  sadness  of  our  condition » axe  b^or?!^^ 
the  temptation  of  Jesus,  and  out  GosidVuoii  ^s^ 

K  k1 
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sured  by  his  assistances,  and  the  assistances  pro- 
cured by  our  prayers  most  easily  upon  the  adran- 
tage  of  his  sufferings  and  compassion.  And  we 
may  observe  that  poverty,  predestination,  and  an- 
bition  are  tlie  three  quivers  from  which  the  deril 
drew  bis  arrows,  which  (as  the  most  likely  to  pre- 
vail) he  shot  against  Christ.  But  now  hevboim 
vain,  and  gave  probation  that  he  might  be  over- 
come: our  captain  hath  conquered  for  himself  and 
UH.  By  these  instances  we  see  our  danger,  and 
how  we  are  provided  of  a  remedy. 


THE  PRAYEB. 

O  holy  Jesus,  who  didst  fulfil  all  ri^teonsnat,  tod  didit 
live  a  life  of  eveimess,  and  obedience^  and  community,  sabnii- 
ting  thyself  to  all  rites  and  sanctions  of  divine  ordinaaee;  gM 
me  grace  to  live  in  the  fellowship  of  thy  holy  churdi,  a  lift  if 
piety,  and  without  singularity,  receiving  the  sweet  influence  cf 
thy  sacraments  and  rites,  and  living  in  the  purities  and  inns* 
cencies  of  my  first  sancUfication.  I  adore  thy  goodness  infioitCi 
that  thou  haflt  been  pleaned  to  wash  my  soul  in  the  laver  of  r^ 
generation,  that  thou  hast  consigned  me  to  the  participatioo  if 
thy  favours  by  the  holy  eucharist.  Let  me  not  return  to  the  ii* 
firmities  of  the  old  man,  whom  thou  hast  crucified  on  thy  enm, 
and  who  was  buried  with  thee  in  baptism  ;  nor  renew  tbecriDCi 
of  my  sinful  years,  which  were  so  many  recetsions  from  baptiflsal 
purities ;  but  let  mc  ever  receive  the  emissions  of  thy  DiviiK 
Spirit,  and  be  a  son  of  God,  a  parmer  of  thine  immortal  inbe* 
ritance ;  and  when  thou  seest  it  needful,  let  me  receive  testimoqf 
from  heaven,  that  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  child.  And  giiM 
that  I  may  so  wallc,  that  I  neither  disrepute  the  honour  of  tin 
Christian  institution,  nor  stain  the  whitenesses  of  that  innoocncc 
which  thou  didst  invest  my  soul  withal  when  I  put  on  the  bip> 
tisnial  robe,  nor  break  my  holy  vow,  nor  lose  my  right  of  tahe* 
riunce  which  ihom  Yvaail  ^^lecim^Vs^  ^vftomVait  wMaL5Bi">»  s  bat  te 
thou  maycitVwe  mt  ^Vik  ii^ftVw*  <A  %.U:^«x^  vA., 
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mod  a  husband,  and  a  lofd,  and  I  serve  thee  in  the  communion 
of  samta^  in  the  susception  of  sacrament^  in  the  actions  of  a  holy 
We,  and  in  a  never-failing  love  or  uninterrupted  devotion ;  to 
the  glory  of  thy  name,  and  the  promotion  of  all  those  ends 
of  religion  which  thou  hast  designed  in  the  excellent  economy 
of  Christianity.  Qmnt  this,  holy  Jesus,  for  thy  mercy's  sake, 
«id  for  the  honour  of  thy  name,  which  k  and  shall  be  adored 
lor  erer  and  ever.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE  V. 

Of  Temptation, 

1.  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  good,  did  choose 
rather  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  than  not  to  suffer 
any  evil  to  be :  not  only  because  variety  of  acci- 
dents and  natures  do  better  entertain  our  affections 
and  move  our  spirits,  who  are  transported  and  suffer 
g^reat  impressions  by  a  circumstance,  by  the  very 
opposition  and  accidental  lustre  and  eminency  of 
contraries ;  but  also  that  the  glory  of  the  divine 
providence,  in  turning  the  nature  of  things  into  the 
designs  of  God,  might  be  illustrious,  and  that  may 
in  a  mixed  condition  have  more  observation,  and 
after  oar  danger  and  our  labour  we  may  obtain  a 
greater  reward.  For  temptation  is  the  opportunity 
of  virtae  and  a  crown :  God  having  disposed  us  in 
sach  a  condition,  that  our  virtues  must  be  difficult, 
oar  inclinations  averse  and  corrigible,  our  avoca- 
tions many,  oar  hostilities  bitter,  our  dangers  pro- 
portionable; that  our  labour  might  be  great,  our 
inclinations  suppressed  and  corrected,  our  inten- 
tions be  made  actual,  our  enemies  be  resisted,  and 
our  dangers  pass  into  security  and  honoxxt,  \v.^t  ^ 
(xmteaUUon,  and  a  victory,  and  a  pet^N«ra.Tkn&, 
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It  is  every  man's  case :  trouble  is  as  certainly  tl» 
lot  of  our  nature  and  inheritance,  and  we  are  so  sue 
to  be  tempted,  that  in  the  deepest  peace  and  silence 
of  spirit  oftentimes  is  our  greatest  danger:  not  to 
be  tempted;  is  sometimes  our  most  subtle  tempts- 
tion.'  It  is  certain  then,  we  cannot  be  secant 
when  our  security  is  our  enemy :  but  therefore  we 
must  do  as  God  himself  does,  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  not  be  sad  at  that  which  is  the  public  portion 
and  the  case  of  all  men,  but  order  it  according  to 
their  intention,  place  it  in  the  eye  of  virtue,  thit 
all  its  actions  and  motions  may  tend  thither,  there 
to  be  changed  into  felicities.  But  certain  it  is, 
unless  we  first  be  cut  and  hewn  in  the  mountaios, 
we  shall  not  be  fixed  in  the  temple  of  God;  but 
by  incision  and  contusions  our  roughnesses  may 
become  plain,  or  our  sparks  kindled,  and  we  miy 
be  either  for  the  temple  or  the  altar,  spiritual  build- 
ing or  holy  fire,  something  that  God  shall  delight  ! 
in  ;  and  then  the  temptation  was  not  amiss. 

2.  And  therefore  we  must  not  wonder  that  often- 
times it  so  happens,  that  nothing  will  remove  t 
temptation,  no  diligence,  no  advices,  no  labour,  no 
prayers :  not  because  these  are  ineffectual,  but  be- 
cause it  is  most  fit  the  temptation  should  abide,  for 
ends  of  God's  designing.  And  although  St.  Paol 
was  a  person  whose  prayers  were  likely  to  be  pre- 
valent, and  his  industry  of  much  prudence  and 
efficacy  toward  the  drawing  out  of  his  thorn ;  jet 
God  would  not  do  it,  but  continued  his  war,  only 

'  Erras,  mi  frster,  erras,  si  putas  unquam  Christianom  pene- 
cntionem  non  pati.  Tunc  maxim^  oppugnaris,  ti  te  oppugniri 
nescis.  S.  Hier.  ad  Ueliod. — **  You  err,  my  brother,  you  err,  if 
you  suppose  thai  a  Chm\iu[vS&  «N«lwfe^wft.^««cation.  You 
are  then  most  troub\ed.  'vYitxv  7o^^  ^yc^  "^wi  vi«  xwk  *«»j^M^ 
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pfomising  to  send  him  succour :  '  My  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  tbee ;  ^  meaning,  he  should  have  an  enemy 
to  try  his  spirit  and  improve  it,  and  he  should  also 
have  God^s  grace  to  comfort  and  support  it;  but 
M  without  Grod's  grace  the  enemy  would  spoil 
him,  so  without  an  enemy  God's  grace  would  never 
swell  up  into  glory  and  crown  him.  For  the  ca^ 
mses  of  a  pleasant  fortune  are  apt  to  swell  into 
extravagancies  of  spirit,  and  burst  into  the  dissolu- 
tion of  manners ;  and  unmixed  joy  is  dangerous : 
hot  if  in  our  fairest  flowers  we  spy  a  locust,  or  feel 
the  uneasiness  of  a  sackcloth  under  our  fine  linen, 
or  oar  purple  be  tied  with  an  uneven  and  a  rude 
cord ;  any  little  trouble,  but  to  correct  our  wild- 
nesses,  though  it  be  but  a  death's-head  served  up 
at  our  feasts,  it  will  make  our  tables  fuller  of  health 
and  freer  from  snare,  it  will  allay  our  spirits, 
making  them  to  retire  from  the  weakness  of  dis- 
persion, to  the  union  and  strength  of  a  sober  recol- 
lection. 

3.  Since  therefore  it  is  no  part  of  our  employ- 
ment or  our  care  to  be  free  from  all  the  attempts 
of  an  enemy,  but  to  be  safe  in  despite  of  his 
hostility,  it  will  now  concern  us  to  inform  ourselves 
of  the  state  of  the  war  in  general,  and  then  to 
make  provisions  and  to  put  on  armour  accordingly. 

4.  First.  St  Cyprian  oflen  observes,  and  makes 
much  of  the  discourse,  that  the  devil,  when  he  intends 
a  battery,  first  views  the  strengths  and  situation  of 
the  place.  *  His  sense  drawn  out  of  the  cloud  of 
an  allegory  is  this :  the  devil  first  considers  the 
constitution  and  temper  of  the  person  he  is  to 
tempt ;  and  where  he  observes  his  natural  inclina- 

'  ^  Cor,  xii.  9.  ^  Sena.dft  7d^« 
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tioii  apt  for  u  vice,  be  pre«eot»  him  uitb  objecti, 
luid  opiK>rtunity,  and  urgumente  fittingir>  biit  ciittive 
diHposition  ;  from  wbicb  be  is  likely  to  receive  tbe 
Ninaller  opf>ORition,  since  tbere  w  a  party  within 
tbat  deHireti  hiu  intromission.  Thus  to  lustful 
natures  be  represents  the  softer  whispers  of  Um 
spirit  of  fornication ;  to  the  on^^ry  and  revengeful 
be  oiTers  to  consideration  tbe  satisfactions  and  con- 
tent of  a  full  revenge,  and  the  emissions  of  anger; 
to  tbe  envious  be  makes  panegyrics  on  our  rivak, 
and  swells  our  fancies  to  opinion,  our  opinion  to 
self-love,  self-love  to  arrogance,  and  tliese  are  sap* 
ported  by  contempt  of  others,  and  all  determiiK 
upon  envy,  and  expire  in  malice.  Now  in  their 
cases,  when  our  natures  are  caitive  and  unhand- 
some, it  were  good  we  were  conscious  of  our  owo 
weaknesses,  and  by  special  arts  and  strengths  of 
mortification  fortify  tbat  part  where  we  are  apc 
and  expoK(;d  to  danger:  we  are  sure  enougli  to 
iiumi  u  Ntorni  there,  und  we  also  are  likely  to  |ieribh 
in  it,  unh'HK  we  correct  ttir)se  aversenes^es  and  na- 
tural indiKpositions,  and  reduce  them  to  the  cveo- 
nesKCK  of  virtue  or  the  affections  and  moderation  ol 
a  good  nature.  Let  us  he  sure  that  tbe  devil  tak€ 
not  a  helve  from  our  own  branches  to  fit  his  sue. 
that  HO  \ut  may  cut  the  tree  down.  An^i  certainly 
be  that  does  violence  to  his  nature,  will  not  be 
easy  to  the  entertainment  of  aflections  pretems' 
tural  and  violent. 

6.  Secondly,  Jiut  the  devil  also  observes  all  our 
exterior  accidiiuts,  occasions,  and  op|>ortunitie«  of 
action ;  he  M;es  what  company  we  keep,  he  ob- 
serves what  degrees  of  love  we  have  to  our  wifts, 
what  looHenesM  iA  VLliV^c\\^\v  Uiwards  children,  buw 
prevalent  Uieiv  piit%MttA\wti*,VviHi  \\v:^AVNyxa^bM9^'^MboL 
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irses,  how  trifling  their  interests,  and  to  what 
»  of  determination  they  moye  us  hy  their 
tunity  or  their  power.  The  devil  tempted 
I  hy  his  wife,  hecaase  he  saw  his  affections 
iant,  and  encircling  her  with  the  entertain- 
of  fondness,  joy,  wonder,  and  amorous  fancy. 
i  her  hand  that  made  the  fruit  beauteous  to 
I.  She  saw  it  fair  of  itself,  and  so  she  did 
>ut  Adam  was  not  moved  by  that  argument, 
the  woman  gave  it  me,  and  I  did  eat'  She 
vivacity  to  the  temptation,  and  efficacy  to 
gument.  And  the  severity  of  the  man's  un- 
nding  would  have  given  a  reasonable  answer 
i  insinuations  of  the  serpent :  that  was  an 
3east,  and  his  arguments  not  being  of  them- 

convincing  to  a  wise  person,  either  must  put 
vantages  of  a  fair  insinuation  and  represent- 
or they  are  returned  with  scorn :  but  when 
auteoQs  hands  of  his  young  virgin  mistress 
le  the  orators,  the  temptation  was  an  amo- 
:za;  he  kisses  the  presenter,  and  hugs  the 

Here  therefore  is  our  safest  course,  to  make 
mchment  of  all  those  excrescences  of  affec- 
which,  like  the  wild  and  irregular  sucker, 
iway  nourishment  from  the  trunk,  making  it 
rile  as  itself  is  unprofitable.  As  we  mast 
n  the  inclinations  of  nature,  so  also  of  society 
elation,  when  they  become  inconvenient; 
3t  nothing  of  our  family  be  so  adopted  or 
dized  into  our  affections,  as  to  create  within 
ew  concupiscence,  and  a  second  time  spoil 
ature.  What  God  intended  to  us  for  a  help, 
:  our  fondnesses  convert  into  a  snare.  And 
t  is  not  ready  to  deny  the  impoil\m\\Ae&,  vxA 
ct  the  interests  of  a  wife^  oi  cbM,  ot  ifvffiOL<^, 
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when  the  question  is  for  Grod,  deserves  to  miss  the 
comforts  of  a  good,  and  to  feel  the  troubles  of  sn 
imperious  woman. 

6.  Thirdly,  We  also  have  ends  and  designs  of 
our  own,  some  great  purpose  upon  which  the 
greatest  part  of  our  life  turns.  It  may  be  we  am 
to  raise  a  family,  to  recover  a  sunk  estate ;  or  else 
ambition,  honour,  or  a  great  employment  is  the 
great  hinge  of  all  our  greater  actions :  and  some 
men  are  apt  to  make  haste  to  be  rich,  or  are  to 
pass  through  a  great  many  difficulties  to  be  honoo^ 
able.  And  here  the  devil  will  swell  the  hopes  sod 
obstruct  the  passages :  he  will  heighten  the  deaie* 
and  multiply  the  business  of  access ;  making  the 
concupiscence  more  impatient,  and  yet  the  way  to 
the  purchase  of  our  purposes  so  full  of  employment 
and  variety,  that  both  the  implacable  desire  and 
the  multitude  of  changes  and  transactions  may  in* 
crease  the  danger  and  multiply  the  sin.  When 
the  enemy  bath  observed  our  ends,  he  makes  hii 
temptations  to  reflect  from  that  angle  which  if 
direct  upon  them,  provoking  to  malice  and  imps* 
tience  against  whomsoever  we  find  standing  in  oar 
way,  whether  willingly  or  by  accident.  Then  fol* 
low  naturally  all  those  sins  which  are  instrumenttl 
to  removing  the  impediments,  to  facilitating  the 
passage,  to  endearing  our  friends,  to  procoring 
more  confidants,  to  securing  our  hopes,  and  enter* 
ing  upon  possession.  Simon  Magus  had  a  desire 
to  be  accounted  some  great  one ;  and  by  that  por* 
pose  he  was  tempted  to  sorcery  -9Sid  divination  i 
and  with  a  new  object  he  brought  a  new  sin  into 
the  world,  adding  simony  to  his  sorcery,  and  taught 
posterity  tbal  ctvoi^,  ^nVvv^Vi  \\ll  then  had  neither 
name  nor  beVn^.     Kii^  x^«fc   «ffi«^^»s^3isifi»«a.  '^^ 
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yiolently  affect  rich  or  pompons  prelacies,  pollute 
themselves  with  worldly  arts,  growing  covetous  as 
Syrian  merchants,  ambitious  as  the  Levantine  prin- 
ces, factious  as  the  people,  revengeful  as  jealousy, 
and  proud  as  conquerors  and  usurpers:  and  by 
diis  means  beasts  are  brought  into  the  temple,  and 
the  temple  itself  is  exposed  to  sale,  and  the  holy 
rites  as  well  as  the  beasts  of  sacrifice  are  made 
venal.  To  prevent  the  infinite  inconveniences  that 
tlirust  themselves  into  the  common  and  great  roads 
of  our  life,  the  best  course  is  to  cut  our  great  chan- 
nel into  little  rivulets,  making  our  ends  the  more, 
that  we  may  be  indifferent  to  •  any,  proposing 
nothing  great,  that  our  desires  may  be  little :  for 
so  we  shall  be  better  able  to  digest  the  troubles  of 
an  enemy,  the  contradictions  of  an  unhandsome 
accident,  the  crossing  of  our  hopes,  because  our 
desires  are  even,  and  our  ends  are  less  considerable; 
and  we  can  with  much  readiness  divert  upon  ano* 
ther  purpose,  having  another  ready  with  the  same 
proportion  to  our  hopes  and  desires  as  the  first. 
Thus  if  we  propound  to  ourselves  an  honest  em- 
ployment, or  a  quiet  retirement,  a  work  of  charity 
abroad,  or  of  devotion  at  home,  if  we  miss  in  our 
first  setting  forth,  we  return  to  shore,  where  we 
can  negociate  with  content,  it  being  alike  to  us 
either  to  traffic  abroad  with  more  gain,  or  trade  at 
home  with  more  safety.  But  when  we  once  g^row 
great  in  our  desires,  fixing  too  earnestly  upon  one 
object,  we  either  grow  impatient,  (as  Rachel,  'Give 
me  children,  or  I  die ;')  or  take  iU  courses,  and  use 
unlawfnl  means ;  (as  Thamar,  choosing  rather  to 
lie  with  her  father  than  die  without  issue ;)  or  else 
are  miserable  in  the  loss  and  fTU6tta.\ioii  oi  Q\Kt 
hopes,  (like  the  women  of  Ramab^^wYio  ^o\i\^  xloX 
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be  ooiDforted.)  Let  therefore  our  life  be  m 
our  desires  reasonable,  our  hopes  little,  c 
none  in  eminency  and  prelation  above  othei 
as  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  the  thit 
in  a  small  and  undiscemed  pyramis,  but  i 
upon  a  wall  are  doubled,  and  increase  the 
to  a  scorching  and  troublesome  heat ;  so  tb< 
of  man,  if  they  pass  through  an  even  and 
different  life  towards  the  issues  of  an  ordir 
necessary  course,  they  are  little  and  with: 
mand ;  but  if  they  pass  upon  an  end  oi 
difficulty  or  ambition,  they  duplicate  and 
a  disturbance.  'And  we  have  seen  the  e 
temperate  lives  of  indifferent  persons  coni 
many  degrees  of  innocence :  but  the  ten 
of  busy  designs  is  too  great  even  for  thi 
dispositions. 

7.  But  these  temptations  are  crasse  and  i 
and  soon  discernible :  it  will  require  some 
observation  to  arm  against  such  as  are  moi 
tual  and  immaterial.     For  he  hath  apples  t 
children,  and  gold  for  men  :  the  kingdoms 
world  for  the  ambition  of  princes,  and  the 
of  the  world  for  the  intemperate ;  he  hath  di 
and  fair-spoken   principles  to  abuse   the 
ders  to  reason,  and  he  hath  common  preju( 
the  more  vulgar  understandings.     Among 
choose  to  consider  such  as  are  by  way  of  p 
or  proposition. 

8.  The  first  great  principle  of  temptation 
note,  is  a  general  mistake,  which  excus< 
many  of  our  crimes  upon  pretence  of  io 
calling  all  those  sins  to  which  by  natural 
tion  we  are  incWxied  ^^vXvwsl^Vx  Vi'^  cQLrelessn< 
evil  customs  tiie^  axfe\kft\^go^K«iwi\ft  ^\vsia>5 
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name  of  sins  of  infirmity ;  to  which  men  suppose 
they  have  reason  and  title  to  pretend.  If,  when 
they  have  committed  a  crime,  their  conscience 
ehecks  them,  and  they  are  troubled,  and,  during  the 
interval  and  abatement  of  the  heats  of  desire,  re- 
solve against  it^  and  commit  it  readily  at  the  next 
opportunity  ;  then  they  cry  out  against  the  weak- 
ness of  their  nature,  and  think,  as  long  as  this 
body  of 'death  is  about  them,  it  must  be  thus,  and 
that  this  condition  may  stand  with  the  state  of 
grace :  and  then  the  sins  shall  return  periodically, 
like  the  revolutions  of  a  quartan  ague,  well  and  ill 
for  ever,  till  death  surprises  the  mistaken  This  is 
a  patron  of  sins,  and  makes  the  temptation  preva- 
lent by  an  authentic  instrument.  And  they  pre- 
tend the  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  For  the  good  that  I 
would,  that  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  that  I  would 
not,  that  I  do.  For  there  is  a  law  in  my  members 
rebelling  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  bringing  me 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin.'  *  And  thus  the 
state  of  sin  is  mistaken  for  a  state  of  grace,  and 
the  imperfections  of  the  law  are  miscalled  the  af- 
fections and  necessities  of  nature,  that  they  might 
seem  to  be  incurable,  and  the  persons  apt  for  an 
excuse  therefore,  because  for  nature  there  is  no 
absolute  cure.  Btit  that  these  words  of  St.  Paul 
may  not  become  a  savour  of  death  and  instru- 
ments of  a  temptation  to  us,  it  is  observable,  that 
the  apostle  by  a  fiction  of  person  (as  is  usual  with 
him^)  speaks  of  himself  not  as  in  the  state  of  re- 
generation under  the  gospel,  but  under  the  difficulr 
ties>  obscurities,  insufficiencies,  and  imperfections 

'  Rom.vii.  19,23. 

«  Vt  videre  est.    Rom.  iii.  7;  OaL  ii-  l^'^  ^  ^^-  ^\A^% 
Mod  X.  23,  29,  30;  and  xiil  2. 
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of  the  law ;  which  indeed  he  there  contends  to 
have  been  a  role  g^ood  and  holy,  apt  to  remonstrate 
our  misery,  because  by  its  prohibitions  and  limibi 
given  to  natural  desires,  it  made  actions  (before  in* 
different)  now  to  be  sins,  it  added  many  curses  to 
the  breakers  of  it,  and  by  an  efficacy  of  contrariety 
it  made  us  more  desirous  of  what  was  now  unkv* 
ful :  but  it  was  a  covenant  in  which  our  nature  wn 
restrained,  but  not  helped ;  it  was  provoked,  but  not 
sweetly  assisted;  our  understandings  were  instruct* 
ed,  but  our  wills  not  sanctified,  and  there  were  no 
suppletories  of  repentance ;  every  greater  sin  waslike 
the  fall  of  an  angel,  irreparable  by  any  mystery  or 
express,  recorded  or  enjoined.  Now  of  a  mm 
under  this  covenant  he  describes  the  condition  to 
be  such,  that  he  understands  his  duty,  but  by  ikut 
infirmities  of  nature  he  is  certain  to  faU,  and  bj 
the  helps  of  the  law  not  strengthened  against  it» 
nor  restored  after :  and  therefore  be  calls  himsdf, 
under  that  notion,  a  miserable  man,  sold  under  siOt 
not  doin^  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law  or  the 
dictates  of  his  reason,  bat  by  the  unaltered  misery 
of  his  nature  certain  to  prevaricate.  But  the  per- 
son described  here  is  not  St.  Paul,  is  not  any  justi- 
fied person,  not  so  much  as  a  Christian,  but  one 
who  is  under  a  state  of  direct  opposition  to  tbe 
state  of  grace ;  as  will  manifestly  appear  if  we  ob- 
serve the  antithesis  from  St  Paul's  own  characten. 
For  the  man  here  named  is  such,  as  in  whom  '  bid 
wrought  all  concupiscence,  in  whom  sin  lived,  and 
slew  him  ;'  ^  so  that  he  was '  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins :'  and  although  he  'did  delight  in  the  law  after 
his  inward  man,'*  that  is,  his  understanding  bod 

»  Rom.  Vu.  a,  ^>  U-  *  \«A..^«iit^ia.  ^ 
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lectoal  complacencies  and  satisfactions,  which 
wards  he  calls  '  serving  the  law  of  God  with 
nind/  *  (that  is,  in  the  first  dispositions  and 
arations  of  his  spirit,)  yet  he  could  act 
ing ;  for  the  law  in  his  members  did  enslave 
*  and  brought  him  into  captivity  to  the  law 
n.'*  So  that  this  person  was  full  of  actual 
effective  lusts,  he  was  a  slave  to  sin,  and  dead 
espasses.  But  the  state  of  a  regenerate  per- 
is such,  as  to  have  '  crucified  the  flesh  with 
iffections  and  lusts  ;*^  in  whom  sin  did  not  reign, 
>nly  in  the  mind,  but  even  also  not '  in  the 
al  body ;'  over  whom  *  sin  bad  no  dominion ;' 
bom  '  the  old  man  was  crucified,'  and  '  the 
'  of  sin  was  destroyed,  and  sin  not  at  all  served.*^ 
to  make  the  antithesis  yet  clearer,  in  the  very 
ining  of  the  next  chapter  the  apostle  saith, 
'  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  had  made 
free  from  the  ,law  6f  sin  and  death ;'  ^  under 
:h  law,  he  complained  immediately  before,  he 
'  sold  and  killed :'  to  show  the  person  was  not 
ome  in  these  so  different  and  contradictory 
ssentments.  No  man  in  the  state  of  grace  can 
'  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do/  if  by 
he  means  any  evil  that  is  habitual,  or  in  its 
nature  deadly. 

So  that  now  let  no  man  pretend  an  inevitable 
ssity  to  sin ;  for  if  ever  it  come  to  a  custom  or 
great  violation,  though  but  in  a  single  act,  it 
condition  of  carnality,  not  of  spiritual  life : 
those  are  not  the  infirmities  of  nature,  but  the 
messes  of  grace,  that  make  us  sin  so  frequently ; 

oi9.vii.  25.  « Ibid,  veiee  23.  ^  Qi\.^.*l/^« 

*Bim.  yL  6, 12, 14.  »  Rwn.  vui.^ 
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which  the  apostle  truly  affirms  to  the  same  pur- 
pose :  '  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other :'  ^  so  that '  ye  cannot  do'  (or  Unt 
ye  do  not  do)  'the  things  that  ye  would.'*  This 
disahility  proceeds  from  the  strength  of  the  flesh 
and  weakness  of  the  spirit  For  he  adds,  '  but  if 
ye  he  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law:** 
saying  plainly  that  the  state  of  such  a  combat,  and 
disability  of  doing  good,  is  a  state  of  a  man  '  under 
the  law,'  or  '  in  the  flesh,'  which  he  accounts  aD 
one :  but  every  man  that  is  sanctified  under  the 
gospel,  is  '  led  by  the  Spirit,'  and  '  walks  in  the 
Spirit,  and  brings  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit'  It 
is  not  our  excuse,  but  the  aggravation  of  our  sm, 
that  we  fall  again  in  despite  of  so  many  resolntkHis 
to  the  contrary.  And  let  us  not  flatter  oursdrei 
into  a  confidence  of  sin,  by  supposing  the  state  of 
grace  can  stand  with  the  custom  of  any  sin  :  for  it 
is  the  state  either  of  an  animalis  homo,  (as  the 
apostle  calls  him,)  that  is,  a  man  in  pure  naturals, 
without  the  clarity  of  divine  revelations,  who  'can- 
not perceive  or  understand  the  things  of  God;'*  or 
else  of  the  '  carnal  man ;'  that  is,  a  person  who, 
though  in  his  mind  he  is  convinced,  yet  he  is  not 
yet  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  but  only  bath 
his  eyes  opened,  but  not  his  bonds  loosed.  For 
by  the  perpetual  analogy  and  frequent  expresses  io 
Scripture,  *  the  spiritual  person,'  or  the  man  *  re- 
deemed by  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  '  free 
from  the  law,'  and  the  '  dominion,'  and  the  '  king- 
dom,' and  '  power'  of  all  sin.*   *  For  to  be  carnally 


'  Gal,  V.  17  "^  "ivtt  VL-J^  TovV^^  *  Xfeid.  vene  \S. 
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3d  is  deaths  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is 
id  peace.' 

'  But  sins  of  infirmity,  in  true  sense  of  Scrip-' 
signify  nothing  but  the  sins  of  an  unholy  and 
isanctified  nature,  when  they  are  taken  for  ac- 
done  against  the  strength  of  resolution,  out  of 
rength  of  natural  appetite  and  violence  of  de- 
and  therefore,  in  Scripture,  the  state  of  sin 
he  state  of  infirmity  is  all  one.  '  For  when 
ere  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ 
for  the  ungodly,*^  saith  the  apostle.  The 
tion  in  which  we  were  when  Christ  became  a 
ice  for  us,  was  certainly  a  condition  of  sin  and 
y  with  God ;  and  yet  this  he  calls  a  being 
oat  strength,'  or  in  a  state  of  weakness  and 
uty :  which  we,  who  believe  all  our  strength 
derived  from  Christ's  death,  and  the  assistance 
3  Holy  Spirit,  the  fruit  of  his  ascension,  may 
apprehend  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the 
And  in  this  sense  is  that  saying  of  our 
d  Saviour,  *  The  whole  have  no  need  of  a  phy- 
,  but  they  that  are  weak ;'  for  therefore  Christ 
3  into  the  world  to  save  sinners;'  those  are 
3rsons  of  Christ's  infirmary,  whose  restitution 
sduction  to  a  state  of  life  and  health  was  his 
design.  So  that  whosoever  sin  habitually, 
3,  constantly,  periodically,  at  the  revolution  of 
ptation,  or  frequently  or  easily,  are  persons 
till  remain  in  the  state  of  sin  and  death ;  and 
intervals  of  piety  are  but  preparations  to 
;e  of  grace,  which  they  may  then  be  when 
jre  not  used  to  countenance  or  excuse  the  sin, 

m.    V.   6.    ovTiav    i^fi&v    Atr^tv&Vy   rsri^iv  cLffttCiv, 
It  strength^  that  U,  ungodly.* 
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or  to  flatter  the  person/    But  if  the  intemieditie 
resolutions  of  emendatioD  (thoag^h  they  nerer  m 
beyond  the  next  assault  of  passion  or  desire)  be 
taken  for  a  state  of  grace  blended  with  tnfirmitia 
of  nature,  they  become  destructive  of  all  those  piB- 
poses,  through  our  mistake,  which  they  might  hsie 
promoted  if  they  had  been  rightly  undenrtood,  ob- 
served, and  cherished.     Sometimes,  indeed,  tbe 
greatness  of  a  temptation  may  become  an  initn- 
ment  to  excuse  some  degrees  of  the  ain,  and  anke 
the  man  pitiable,  who«e  ruin  seems  almost  certsis, 
because  of  the  greatness  and  violence  of  the  cneiiy, 
meeting  with  a  natural  aptness;   but   then  the 
question  will  be,  whither  and  to  what  actions  tbrt 
strong  temptation  carries  him ;  whether  to  a  wwfc 
of  a  mortal  nature,  or  only  to  a  small  irregolarity; 
that  is,  whether  to  death,  or  to  a  wound.    For 
whatever  Uie  principle  be,  if  the  effect  he  death,  tbe 
man's  case  was  therefore  to  be  pitied,  because  his 
ruin  was  the  more  inevitable :  not  so  pitied  as  to 
excuse  him  from  the  state  of  death ;  for  let  tbe 
temptation  be  never  so  f»trong,  er ery  Christian  msD 
hath  assistances  sufficient  to  support  him,  so  as 
that,  without  his  own  yielding,  no  temptation  is 
stronger  than  that  grace  which  God  offers  him:  for 
if  it  were,  it  were  not  ho  much  as  a  sin  of  infirmitr. 
it  were  no  sin  at  all.    This  therefore  must  be  cer- 
tain to  us,  when  the  violence  of  our  passions  of 
desires  overcomes  our  resolutions  and  fairer  pur- 
poses, against  the  dictate  of  our  reason,  that  in- 
deed is  a  state  of  infirmity,  but  it  is  also  of  sio 
and  death,  a  state  of  immortification ;  because  tbt 
offices  of  grace  are  U)  crucify  the  old  man  ;  that  1*^- 

'  Vide  Au^sl.  \\\).  u.  c.  Vl.  dit  Ptecauuiruiii  mentis  cc  £.'.- 
chir.  18. 
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par  former  and  impurer  conversation,  to  sabdue 
the  petnlancy  of  our  passions,  to  reduce  them  to 
reason,  and  to  restore  empire  and  dominion  to  the 
raperior  faculties.  So  that  this  condition,  in  pro- 
per speaking,  is  not  so  good  as  the  infirmity  of 
pprmce,  but  it  is  no  grace  at  all :  for '  whoever  are 
Christ's,  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections 
and  lusts.*  ^  Those  other  imperfect,  ineffective  re- 
solutions are  but  the  first  approaches  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  nothing  but  the  clarities  of  light- 
ning, dark  as  soon  as  light:  and  they  therefore 
cannot  be  excuses  to  us,  because  the  contrary 
weaknesses  (as  we  call  them)  do  not  make  the  sin 
involuntary,  but  chosen  and  pursued ;  and  in  true 
speaking  it  is  the  strength  of  the  lust,  not  the  in- 
firmity  of  a  state  of  grace. 

■  11.  But  yet  there  is  a  condition  of  grace  which 
is  a  state  of  little  and  imperfect  ones,  such  as  are 
csUed  in  Scripture  'smoking  flax'  and  'bruised 
reeds  ;*  which  is  a  state  of  the  first  dawning  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  when  the  lights  of  g^race 
new  rise  upon  our  eyes.  And  then  indeed  they 
are  weak,  and  have  a  more  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood of  temptations  and  desires;*  but  they  are 
not  subdued  by  them :  they  sin  not  by  direct  elec- 
tion :  their  actions  criminal  are  but  like  the  slime 
of  Nilus,  leaving  rats  half  formed ;  they  sin  but 
sddom ;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  in  small  in- 
stances; and  then  also  by  surprise,  by  inadvert- 
ency ;  and  then  also  they  interrupt  their  own  acts, 
and  lessen  them  perpetually ;  and  never  do  an  act 
of  sinfulness,  but  the  principle  is  such  as  makes  it 
to  be  involuntary  in  many  degrees.    For  when  the 

•  OaL  y.  24.' 

s  8.  AogasL  Mb,  de  Omtia  ei  liber.  AiblU  c  \1.  Hc.^* 

^  11  ^ 
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umlcmtandiiiK  i»  clear,  and  the  dictate  of  tntfrn 
undifftur^NMl  and  determinate,  whatsoever  then  pfo- 
duc<;N  an  irr«;f^ular  action  excoMii  not,  liecaufle  tbe 
action  in  not  niaile  the  letM  voluntary  by  it ;  for  the 
action  in  not  ma^le  involuntary  from  any  c^her  pria* 
ciplc  but  from  ftome  defect  of  andenftanding,  eitbtf 
in  act,  or  habit,  or  faculty.  For  where  there  i»  ao 
such  defect,  there  in  a  full  deliberation  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  man,  and  then  the  Mtrf 
election  that  follows  is  clear  and  full,  and  it  ibat 
propf'T  diM|Kmition  which  makes  him  truly  captUe 
of  puniHhmimt  or  reward  respectively.  Now,  tl- 
thouf;h  in  the  first  b<!^inninfpi  of  ^roce  there  is  Mi 
a  direct  i^noranc<;  Uj  excuse  totally ;  yet,  becatne  t 
sudden  surprise  or  an  inadvertency  is  not  always  b 
our  pow<;r  io  prevent,  these  thin^pi  do  lessen  tbe 
election  and  freedom  of  the  af;tion  :  and  then,  be* 
cause  th<;y  are  but  seldom,  and  never  proceed  to 
any  htn^th  rif  tirn<;,or  any  K'reat  instancim  of  crime, 
and  nn;  iTv^rry  day  rnofle  still  more  infre^|U<:nt,  i>!^ 
cnuw.  i^Tfir.ti  ^ rowing  stronger,  the  rilmifrvation  and 
nd V('rti!nr;y  of  tbe  spirit  and  the  attendance  of  the 
innf;r  man  ^rows  nion*  efl'<;ctual  and  busy,  this  it  a 
HtaU;  of  th<*.  iniperffrirtion  of  f^ra<:e,  but  a  state  of 
{rrncv.  it  is,  Anri  it  is  more  commonly  o>iM;rv<^l  U> 
be  exprrKHi;ri  in  the  irn|H;rfeetion  (tf  our  ^otMiU' 
iUtiiH,  than  in  the  irreKiilariiy  of  ba<J  acrtions.  And 
in  til  in  senHe  are  tiioMe  words  of  our  blessed  Havioor, 
'  7'he  spirit  truly  is  willing;,  but  the  flesh  is  wealc' 
whirfi  in  ih'i'A  iriHtance  was  not  expresw;d  in  sin,  but 
in  a  natural  inip<;rfection,  which  then  was  a  rcceS' 
Hion  from  a  civility,  a  not  watch in((  with  the  liord. 
And  this  is  the  only  infirmity  that  can  consist  with 
the  HtaU*.  of  %x\mc^, 

12.  Ho  that  uoNv  Ht^  vwx^  Vdc^  Vi\»\.VyM^  ^^>^«Mfr. 
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pen  oiir  nature^  and  call  our  violent  and  un- 
lortified  desires  by  the  name  of  an  imperfect 
race :  but  then  we  are  dangerously  mistaken,  and 
atter  ourselves  into  an  opinion  of  piety,  when  we 
re  in  the  gall  of  bitterness;  so  making  our  misery 
le  more  certain  -  and  irremediable  because  we 
link  it  needs  nothing  but  a  perpetuity  and  perse 
erance  to  bring  us  to  heaven.  The  violence  of 
assion  and  desires  is  a  misery  of  nature^  but  a 
effect  principle  of  sin ;  multiplying  and  repeating 
le  acts,  but  not  lessening  the  malignity.  But 
ns  of  infirmity,  when  we  mean  sins  of  a  less  and 
»wer  malice,  are  sins  of  a  less  and  imperfect 
lioice,  because  of  the  unavoidable  imperfection  of 
le  understanding.  Sins  of  infirmity  are  always  in- 
rm  sins,  that  is,  weak  and  imperfect  in  their  prin- 
iple,  and  in  their  nature,  and  in  their  design ; 
lat  is,  they  are  actions  incomplete  in  all  their 
ipacities.  But  then  passions  and  periodical  incli- 
ations  consisting  with  a  regular  and  determined 
dd  actual  understanding  must  never  be  their 
rinciple;  for  whatsoever  proceeds  thence  is  de- 
:ructive  of  spiritual  life,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
ate  of  grace.  But  sins  of  infirmity,  when  they 
retend  to  a  less  degree  of  malignity  and  a  greater 
egpree  of  excuse,  are  such  as  are  little  more  than  sins 
f  pure  and  inculpable  ignorance :  for  in  that  degree 
1  which  any  other  principle  is  mixed  with  them,  in 
lie  same  degree  they  are  criminal  and  inexcusable, 
'or  as  a  sin  of  infirmity  is  pretended  to  be  little  in 
ts  value  and  malignity,  so  it  is  certain,  if  it  be 
reat  in  the  instance,  it  is  not  a  sin  of  infirmity ; 
lat  is,  it  is  a  state  or  act  of  death,  and  absolutely 
iconsistent  with  the  state  of  grace. 
13.  Secondly,  Another  principle  oi  \Km^\a.\I\cstL 
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pregnant  with  sin^  and  fruitful  of  monsterR,  is  i 
weaker  pretence,  which  less  wary  and  credolooi 
persons  abuse  themselves  withal,  pretending  as  t 
ground  for  their  confidence  and  incorrigible  pnrso- 
ance  of  their  courses,  that  they  have  a  good  metn- 
ing,  that  they  intend  sometimes  well,  and  some- 
times not  ill,  and  this  shall  be  suflBcient  to  sanctify 
their  actions,  and  to  hallow  their  sin.  And  this  ii 
of  worse  malice,  when  religion  is  the  colour  for  i 
war,  and  the  preservation  of  faith  made  the  wv- 
rant  for  destruction  of  charity,  and  a  zeal  for  God 
made  the  false  light  to  lead  us  to  disobedknce  to 
man,  and  hatred  of  idolatry  is  the  usher  of  ssco- 
lege,  and  the  defiance  of  superstition  the  intio* 
ducer  of  profaneness,  and  reformation  made  tlie 
colour  for  a  schism,  and  liberty  of  conscienoe  tlie 
way  to  a  bold  and  saucy  heresy ;  for  the  end  miy 
indeed  hallow  an  indifiTerent  action,  but  can  nefcr 
make  straight  a  crooked  and  irregular.  It  was  nd 
enough  for  Saul  to  cry  '  for  God  and  the  sacrifice,' 
that  he  spared  the  fat  flocks  of  Amalek ;  and  it 
would  be  a  strange  zeal  and  forwardness,  that  n- 
ther  than  the  altar  of  incense  should  not  smoke, 
will  bum  assafcetida,  or  the  marrow  of  a  man's 
bones.  For  as  God  will  be  honoured  by  us,  so 
also  in  ways  of  his  own  appointment ;  ^  for  we  are 
the  makers  of  our  religion,  if  we  in  our  zeal  for 
God  do  what  he  hath  forbidden  us.  And  every 
sin  committed  for  religion  is  just  such  a  violence 
done  to  it  as  it  seeks  to  prevent  or  remedy. 

14.  And  so  it  is  if  it  be  committed  for  an  end  of 
pretence  of  charity,  as  well  as  of  religion.  Wc 
must  be  curious  that  no  pretence  engage  us  upon 

>  Vide  historimn  Uzjss,  2  Ssm.  vL  6,  7, 8,  0. 
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lotion  that  is  certainly  criminal  in  its  own  na- 
!.     Charity  may  sometimes  require  our  lives, 
DO  obligation  can  endear  a  damnation  to  us. 
are  not  bound  to  the  choice  of  an  eternal  ruin, 
ave  another.    Indeed  so  far  as  an  option  will 
it  may  concern  the  excrescences  of  piety  to 
ose  by  a  tacit  or  express  act  of  volition  '  to  be- 
16  anathema  for  our  brethren/  *  that  is,  by  put- 
\  a  case  and  fiction  of  law,  to  suppose  it  better, 
wish  it  rather  that  I  should  perish  than  my 
ion.     Thus  far  is  charitable,  because  it  is  inno- 
t :  for  as  it  is  great  love  to  our  country,  so  it  is 
uncharitableness  to  ourselves :  for  such  options 
ays  are  ineffective,  and  produce  nothing  but  re- 
rds  of  charity  and  greater  glory.    And  the  holy 
us  himself,  who  only  could  be  and  was  effec- 
dy  accursed  to  save  us,  got  by  it  an  exceeding 
1  mighty  glorification ;  and  St  Paul  did  himself 
vantage  by  his  charitable  devotion  for  his  coun- 
men.    But  since  God  never  puts  the  question 
us,  so  that  either  we  or  our  nation  must  be 
nned,  he  having  fixed  every  man's  final  condition 
diTL  his  own  actions  in  the  virtue  and  obedience 
Christ,  if  we  mistake  the  expresses  of  charity, 
1  suffer  ourselves  to  be  damned  indeed  for  God's 
»ry  or  our  brethren's  good>  we  spoil  the  duty, 
i  ruin  ourselves  when  our  option  comes  to  act. 
It  it  is  observable,  that  although  religion  is  often 
^tended  to  justify  a  sin,  yet  charity  is  but  sel- 
m:  which  makes  it  full  of  suspicion,  that  re- 
ion  is  but  the  cover  to  the  death's-head,  and  at 
5  best  is  but  an  accusing  of  God,  that  he  is  not 
Qing  or  not  able  to  preserve  religion  without  our 

>  Ronu  ix.  3. 
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irregular  and  impious  co-operations.  But  however 
though  it  might  concern  us  to  wish  ourselves  ra- 
ther accursed  than  religion,  or  our  prince,  or  oar 
country  should  perish,  (for  I  find  no  instanoei 
that  it  is  lawful  so  much  as  to  wish  it  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  single  friend,)  yet  it  is  against  char 
rity  to  bring  such  a  wish  to  pass,  and  by  sin  to 
damn  ourselves  really  for  a  good  end  either  of  re- 
ligion or  charity. 

15.  Let  us  therefore  serve  God  as  he  hath  de- 
scribed the  way :  for  all  our  accesses  to  him,  be- 
ing acts  of  his  free  concession  and  g^ce,  must  be 
by  his  own  designation  and  appointment  We 
might  as  well  have  chosen  what  shape  our  bodiei 
should  be  of,  as  of  what  instances  the  substance  of 
our  religion  should  consist. 

16.  Thirdly,  A  third  principle  of  temptation  is, 
an  opinion  of  prosecuting  actions  of  civility,  com- 
pliance, and  society,  to  the  luxation  of  a  point  of 
piety  and  stricter  duty;  and  good  natures,  persons 
of  humane  and  sweeter  dispositions,  are  too  apt  to 
dash  upon  this  rock  of  offence.  But  the  evil  that 
I  would  note  is,  that  there  are  some  conditions  of 
men  to  whom  a  vice  is  so  accustomed,  that  he  that 
mingles  with  them  must  handle  the  crime  and 
touch  the  venom.  There  are  some  vices  which  are 
national,  there  are  some  that  are  points  of  honoar, 
some  are  civilities  of  entertainment ;  and  they  are 
therefore  accounted  unavoidable,  because  the  un- 
derstandings of  men  are  degenerous  as  their  man- 
ners, and  it  is  accounted  sottish  and  fantastical  not 
to  communicate  in  their  accustomed  loosenesses. 
Amongst  some  men  all  their  first  addresses  are 
drinkings,  their  entertainments  intemperate  be- 
yond the  permiasioii^  o^  CXvtSsJOvaxi  w>a&\&T>^j^\'^^ 
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drink  is  humorous^  and  their  humours  quarellous, 
and  it  is  dishonourable  not  to  engage  in  duel,  and 
>rentare  yonr  soul  to  ascertain  an  empty  reputation. 
These  inconveniencies  rely  upon  false  opinions 
and  vain  fancies,  having  no  greater  foundation  than 
the  sottish  discourses  of  ignorant  and  ungodly  per- 
sons ;  and  they  have  no  peculiar  and  appropriate 
remedy,  but  a  resolute  severity  of  manners,  and  a 
consideration  what  is  required  of  us  as  Christians 
to  confront  against  those  fonder  customs  and  ex- 
pectations from  us,  as  we  engage  in  the  puddles  of 
the  world  and  are  blended  in  society. 

17.  To  which  purposes  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
^ng<^®  ^^oo  freely  in  looser  company,  never  without 
business  or  unavoidable  accidents ;  and  when  we 
mingle  in  affairs,  it  will  concern  our  safety  to 
watch,  lest  multitude  of  talk,  goodness,  and  facility 
of  nature,  the  delight  of  company,  and  the  freedom 
and  ill-customed  civilities  do  by  degrees  draw  us 
away  from  our  guards  and  retirement  of  spirit.  For 
in  these  cases  every  degree  of  dissolution  disarms  us 
of  oar  strengths :  and  if  we  give  way  so  far  as  we 
think  it  tolerable,  we  instantly  and  undiscemibly 
pass  into  unlawful  and  criminal.  But  our  best  de- 
fences are  deposited  in  a  severe  and  prudent  un- 
derstanding, and  discerning  the  sottishness  of  such 
principles  which  represent  vice  in  civil  language, 
and  propound  a  crime  to  you  under  the  cover  of 
kindness :  which  is  just  so  much  recompense  as  it 
is  satis&ction  to  a  condemned  person  that  he  was 
accused  by  a  witty  orator,  and  sentenced  by  an 
eloquent  judge.  Remember  always,  that  the 
friendships  of  the  world  are  enmity  with  God ;  and 
that  those  societies  which  are  combined  b^  te\«XkPQs^ 
of  drink,  and  wantonness,  and  impetvin^nc^,  «sA 
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crimes,  are  either  inconsiderable  in  civilikj,  < 
son,  or  reputation :  no  wise  man  is  mored  b] 
testimony  or  discourses ;  and  tbey  are  so  im| 
rude,  and  undisceming  a  theatre,  that  most 
monly  he  is  the  best  man  who  from  tboioe 
worst  reported  and  represented. 

18.  But  in  all  the  instances  of  this  gm 
the  very  stating  the  question  right  is  above  li 
victory.  For  it  is  a  question  between  mistai 
vility  and  certain  duty ;  piety  on  one  side,  a 
disguises  of  humanity  on  the  other.  God  ai 
are  the  parties  interested :  and  to  counterpo 
influence  of  the  sight  and  face  of  man,  (whi 
ing  in  a  visible  communication,  it  is  not  in  so 
tures  to  neglect  or  contradict,)  there  are  all ' 
cellencies  of  God,  the  effects  of  bis  pow< 
certain  presence  and  omniscience,  the  sever 
his  judgment,  and  the  sweetness  and  inviti 
his  mercies ;  besides  the  prudence,  wisdoi 
satisfaction  to  the  spirit  when  we  wisely  : 
such  sottish  and  low  abuses  and  temptati 
conform  to  the  rules  of  reason  and  duly,  n 
pliance  with  the  purposes  of  God  and  our  < 
licities. 

19.  These  ill-managed  principles  are  dan 
universal  as  an  infected  air;  yet  there  an 
diseases  more  proper  to  the  particular  s 
religion  : — First^  To  young  beginners  in  i 
he  represents  the  difficulties  of  religion,  ar 
pounds  the  greater  examples  of  holy  persoi 
affrights  them  with  those  mountains  of  pi< 
serving  where  and  upon  what  instance  of  e 
his  fancy  will  be  most  apprehensive  and  afl 
and  this  be  fa\\*  noX.  o^toi  to  represent  with 
pose,  tbat  b^  \)e\\esVtt%  xkQ  ^\^Vi  \<M^^^\wSiB, 
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Mt  can  be  good^  he  may  deslpair  of  those  heights, 
and  retire  into  the  securities  and  indifferences  of  a 
careleas  life.  But  this  is  to  be  cured  by  all  those 
inBtraments  of  piety  which  in  special  are  incentiyes 
of  the  love  of  God,  and  endearments  of  spiritual 
and  religious  affections ;  and  particularly  by  con- 
sideration of  the  divine  goodness,  who  knows 
wbereof  we  are  made,  and  remembers  that  we  are 
Imt  dost,  and  will  require  no  more  of  us  than  ac- 
cording to  our  powers  and  present  capacities.  But 
the  subject-matter  of  this  temptation  is  considered 
and  refuted  in  the  discourse  of  the  love  of  God.* 

20.  But  most  commonly  young  beginners  are 
xealoos  and  high,  and  not  so  easily  tempted  to  re- 
oession,  till  after  a  long  time,  by  a  revolution  of 
affections,  they  are  abated  by  a  defervescency  in 
holy  actions.  The  devil  uses  to  prompt  them  on ; 
not  that  he  loves  the  piety  and  the  progress,  but 
that  he  would  engage  the  person  in  imprudencies, 
and  such  forwardness  of  expresses,  which  either  are 
in  their  own  nature  indiscretions,  or  from  which, 
by  reason  of  the  incapacity  of  the  person,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  retire.  A  new  convert  is  like  a 
bird  newly  entered  into  a  net,  through  which  pos- 
sibly she  might  pass  without  danger,  if  her  fears 
and  unreasonable  strivings  did  not  entangle 
her ;  but  when,  by  busy  and  undisturbed  flut- 
terings^  she  discomposes  the  order  of  it,  she  is 
entangled  and  unpenned,  and  made  a  prey  to  her 
treacherous  enemy.  Such  are  the  indiscreet 
strivings  and  too  forward  enterprises  of  new  peni- 
tents, whom  we  shall  observe  too  often  undertaking 
great  austerities,  making  vows  and  casting  bands 

'  PMitiL  in  ExpUeat  of  the  Decakigae^  \.  Coccu 
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apon  tbeir  liberty,  and  snares  apon  their  pe 
thinking  nothing  great  enough  to  expiate  the 
or  to  present  to  God,  or  to  endear  their  serric 
secure  their  i>erseverance :  and  therefore  th( 
a  load  of  fetters  upon  themselves,  or  rathe 
off  their  legs  that  they  may  never  go  hack: 
fore  laying  an  obligation  of  vows  and  intol 
burdens  on  themselves,  that  by  these  they  tm 
a  compendium  of  piety,  redeem  the  time,  ai 
those  make  it  possible  to  prevaricate.  But  t 
servation  of  the  sad  events  and  final  accide 
these  men  hath  given  probation  of  the  in< 
tion  of  such  furious  addresses  and  begin 
And  it  was  prudently  done  of  Meletius  of  Ai 
when  he  visited  the  dioceses  of  Syria,  and  1 
vera!  religious  persons  famous  for  severe  i 
takings ;  espying  that  Simeon  Styliles  dwell 
a  pillar,  and  had  bound  his  leg  with  a  strong 
of  iron,  he  sent  for  a  smith,  causing  it  U>  \te  ki 
off,  and  said  "  to  a  man  that  loves  God,  hb. 
is  a  sufficient  chain."'  For  the  loufls  of  vol 
austerities  rashly  undertaken  make  religion 
den  when  their  first  heats  expire  ;  and  theif 
which  are  intended  to  secure  the  practice  an 
petuate  the  piety,  are  but  the  occasions  of 
gravate  crime:  and  the  vow  does  not  sect 
piety,  but  the  weariness  and  satiety  of  th< 
tempts  to  the  breaking  of  the  vow,  or  at  least 
the  man  impatient,  when  he  cannot  persif 
content,  nor  retire  with  safety. 

21,  It  therefore  concerns  all  spiritual  gui< 
manage  their  new  converts  with  sober  cc 
and  moderate  permissions,  knowing  that  si 

*  Theod.  lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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speculations  in  the  metaphysics  are  not  fit  enter* 
taiiunent  for  an  infant-understanding.  There  is 
'  milk  for  babes,  and  strong  meat  for  men'  of  riper 
piety :  and  it  will  employ  all  the  regular  strength 
of  young  beginners  to  contest  against  the  relics  of 
diose  mischiefs  which  remain  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  old  man,  and  to  master  those  difficulties 
wbich^  by  the  nature  of  the  state,  are  certainly  con- 
sequent to  so  late  mutation.  And  if  we,  by  the 
lories  of  zeal  and  the  impatience  of  mistaken  piety, 
are  violent  and  indiscreet  in  the  destroying  of  our 
enemies,  we  probably  may  tread  the  thistle  down, 
and  trample  upon  all  its  appearances,  and  yet 
leave  the  root  in  the  ground  with  haste  and  impru- 
dent forwardness.  Gentle  and  soft  counsels  are 
the  surest  enemies  to  your  vice,  and  the  best  con- 
servators and  promoters  of  a  virtuous  state :  but  a 
hasty  charge  and  the  conduct  of  a  young  leader 
may  engage  an  early  spirit  in  dangers  and  disho- 
nours. And  this  temptation  is  of  so  much  greater 
danger,  because  it  hath  a  face  of  zeal,  and  meets 
with  all  encouragements  from  without ;  every  man 
being  apt  to  cherish  a  convert,  and  to  inflame  his 
new  fires:  but  few  consider  the  inconveniences 
that  are  consequent  to  indiscreet  beginnings,  and 
the  worse  events  usually  appendant  to  such  incon- 
veniences. 

22.  Indeed  it  is  not  usual  that  prudence  and  a 
new-kindled  zeal  meet  in  the  same  person :  but  it 
will  therefore  concern  the  safety  of  new  converts, 
who  cannot  guide  themselves,  to  give  themselves 
up  to  the  conduct  of  an  experienced  spiritual  per- 
son, who  being  disinterested  in  those  heats  of  the 
first  apprehensions,  and  being  long  taught,  by  the 
observation  of  the  accidents  of  a  spiritual  life,  upon 
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what  rocks  rashness  and  zeal  usually  do  engage  i», 
can  best  tell  what  degrees  and  what  instances  of  re- 
ligion they  may  with  most  safety  undertake.  But 
for  the  general,  it  is  best  in  the  addresses  of  grue 
to  follow  the  course  of  nature:  let  there  be  an  in* 
fancy,  and  a  childhood,  and  a  vigorous  youth;  sod, 
by  the  divers  and  distant  degrees  of  increment*  let 
the  persons  be  established  in  wisdom  and  gnoa 
But  above  all  things,  let  them  be  careful  that  tbey 
do  not  lay  upon  themselves  necessities  of  any  last- 
ing course,  no  vows  of  perpetuity  in  any  instance 
of  uncommanded  action  or  degree  of  religion :  ibr 
he  may  alter  in  his  capacity  and  exterior  conditioD; 
he  may  see,  by  experience,  that  the  particular  en- 
gagement is  imprudent;  he  may,  by  the  virtue  of 
obedience,  be  engaged  on  a  duty  inoonsiatent  wilii 
the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  other;  ind 
his  very  loss  of  liberty  in  an  uncommanded  ia* 
stance  may  tempt  him  to  inconvenience.  Hot 
then,  for  the  single  and  transient  actions  of  piety, 
although  in  them  the  danger  is  less  even  tboogh 
the  imprudence  be  great,  yet  it  were  well  if  new 
beginners  in  religion  would  attempt  a  modeiate 
and  an  even  piety,  rather  than  actions  of  eminencji 
lest  they  retire  with  shame,  and  be  afflicted  with 
scruple,  when  their  first  heats  are  spent,  and  ex- 
pire in  weariness  and  temptation.  It  is  good  to 
keep  within  the  circuits  of  a  man's  affections,  not 
stretching  out  all  the  degrees  of  fancy  and  desife, 
but  leaving  the  appetites  of  religion  rather  oma- 
tisfied,  and  still  desiring  more,  than  by  stretchin; 
out  the  whole  faculty  leave  no  desires  but  what  aie 
fulfilled  and  wearied. 

23.  Thirdly,  I  shall  not  need  here  to  ohaene 
such  .temptations  which  are  direct  invitatioM  to 
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sin,  upon  occasion  of  the  piety  of  holy  persons ;  sach 
as  are  security^  too  much  confidence^  pride^  and 
vanity :  these  are  part  of  every  man's  danger,  and 
are  to  be  considered  upon  their  several  arguments. 
Here  I  was  only  to  note  the  general  instruments  of 
mischief.  It  remains  now  that  I  speak  of  such  re- 
medies and  general  antidotes,  not  which  are  pro- 
portioned to  sins  in  special,  but  such  as  are  preven- 
tions or  remedies  and  good  advices  in  general. 

24.  First,  Let  every  man  abstain  from  all  occa- 
sions of  sin  as  much  as  his  condition  will  permit. 
And  it  were  better  to  do  some  violence  to  our  se- 
cular affairs,  than  tb  procure  apparent  or  probable 
danger  to  our  souls.  For  if  we  see  not  a  way  open 
and  ready  prepared  to  our  iniquity,  our  desires 
oftentimes  are  not  willing  to  be  troubled ;  but  op- 
portunity gives  life  and  activeness  to  our  appetites. 
If  David  had  not  from  his  towers  beheld  the  private 
beauties  of  Bathsheba,  Uriah  had  lived,  and  his  wife 
been  unattempted ;  but  sin  was  brought  to  him  by 
that  chance,  and  entering  at  the  casement  of  his 
eyes,  set  his  heart  on  fire,  and  despoiled  him  of  his 
robes  of  honour  and  innocence.  The  riches  of  the 
wedge  of  gold  and  the  beauty  of  the  Babylonish 
garment  made  Achan  sacrilegious  upon  the  place, 
who  was  innocent  enough  in  his  preceding  pur- 
poses. And  therefore  that  soul  that  makes  itself  an 
object  to  sin,  and  invites  an  enemy  to  view  its  pos- 
sessions, and  live  in  the  vicinage,  loves  the  sin 
itself:  and  he  that  is  pleased  with  the  danger, 
would  willingly  be  betrayed  into  the  necessity  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  sin.  For  he  can  have  no  other 
end  to  entertain  the  hazards,  but  that  he  hath  a 
further  purpose  to  serve  upon  them :  he  loves  the 
pleasure  of  the  sin,  and  therefore  he  would  make 
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the  condition  of  sinning  certain  and  unavoidable 
And  therefore  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  admirable 
and  curious  in  the  cautions  and  securities  of  rirtue, 
does  not  determine  its  precepts  in  the  precise  com- 
mands of  virtuous  actions,  but  also  binds  up  oar 
senses,  obstructs  the  passage  of  temptation,  blocb 
up  all  the  ways  and  avenues  of  vice,  commanding 
us  '  to  make  a  covenant  with  our  eyes,  not  to  look 
upon  a  maid,  not  to  sit  with  a  woman  that  is  a 
singer,  not  to  consider  the  wine  when  it  sparkles^ 
and  gives  its  colour  rightly  in  the  cup;'  bat 'to 
set  a  watch  before  our  mouths,  to  keep  the  door  of 
our  lips ;'  and  many  more  instknces  to  this  pn^ 
pose,  that  sin  may  not  come  so  near  as  to  be  r^ 
pulsed :  as  knowing,  sin  hath  then  prevailed  too 
far,  when  we  give  the  denial  to  its  solicitations. 

25.  We  read  a  story  of  a  virtuous  lady,  that  de- 
sired of  St  Athanasius  to  procure  for  her,  oat  of 
the  number  of  the  widows  fed  from  the  ecclesiastical 
corban,  an  old  woman  morose,  peevish,  and  im- 
patient, that  she  might  by  the  society  of  so  ungentle 
a  person  have  oflen  occasion  to  exercise  her  pa- 
tience»  her  forgiveness,  and  charity.  I  know  not 
how  well  the  counsel  succeeded  with  her :  I  an 
sure  it  was  not  very  safe :  and  to  invite  the  troable 
to  triumph  over  it,  is  to  wage  a  war  of  an  uncer- 
tain issue,  for  no  end  but  to  get  the  pleasures  of 
the  victory,  which  oftentimes  do  not  pay  for  the 
trouble,  never  for  the  danger.  An  Egyptian,  who 
acknowledged  fire  for  his  god,  one  day  doing  his 
devotions,  kissed  his  god  after  the  manner  of  wor- 
shippers, and  burnt  his  lips.  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  that  false  and  imaginary  deity  to  cure  the 
real  hurt  he  had  done  to  his  devoutest  worshipper. 
Just  such  a  fool  is  he  that  kisses  a  danger,  thoagh 
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with  a  design  of  virtue,  and  bugs  an  opportunity 
of  sin  for  an  advantage  of  piety :  he  bums  himself 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flame,  and  twenty 
to  one  but  he  may  perish  in  its  embraces.  And 
he  that  looks  out  a  danger  that  he  may  overcome 
Lt,  does  as  did  the  Persian,  who,  worshipping  the 
ran,  looked  upon  him  when  he  prayed  him  to  cure 
his  sore  eyes.  The  sun  may  as  well  cure  a  weak 
eye,  or  a  great  burden  knit  a  broken  arm,  as  a  dan- 
ger can  do  him  advantage  that  seeks  such  a  combat 
which  may  ruin  him,  and  after  which  he  rarely 
may  have  this  reward,  that  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  perish  in  his  folly. 
[t  is  easier  to  prevent  a  mischief  than  to  cure  it : 
and  besides  the  pain  of  the  wound,  it  is  infinitely 
more  full  of  difficulty  to  cure  a  broken  leg,  which 
a  little  care  and  observation  would  have  preserved 
whole.  To  recover  from  a  sin  is  none  of  the  easiest 
labours  that  concern  the  sons  of  men ;  and  there- 
fore it  concerns  them  rather  not  to  enter  into  such 
a  narrow  strait,  from  which  they  can  never  draw 
back  their  head,  without  leaving  their  hair  and 
ddn  and  their  ears  behind.  If  God  please  to  try 
nn,  he  means  no  hurt,  and  he  does  it  with  great 
reason  and  great  mercy ;  but  if  we  go  to  try  our- 
selves, we  may  mean  well,  but  not  wisely.  For  as 
it  is  simply  unlawful  for  weak  persons  to  seek  a 
temptation,  so  for  the  more  perfect  it  is  dangerous. 
We  have  enemies  enough  without,  and  one  of  our 
own  within:  but  we  become  our  own  tempter, 
when  we  run  out  to  meet  the  world,  or  invite  the 
devil  home,  that  we  may  throw  holy  water  upon 
bis  flames,  and  call  the  danger  nearer,  that  we  may 
ran  from  it.    And  certainly  men  are  more  guilty  of 

VOL.   I.  CO 
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many  of  their  temptations  than  the  devil/  tb 
their  incuriousDess  or  rashness  doing  as  mnc 
chief  to  themselves  as  he  can :  for  he  can  hut 
and  so  mach  we  do  when  we  ran  into  danger, 
were  those  stories  of  St  Antony  provoking  the 
to  hattle.  If  the  stories  had  heen  as  true  ) 
actions  were  rash  and  ridiculous^  the  story  ha 
ened  a  note  of  indiscretion  upon  that  good 
though  now  I  think  there  is  nothing  but  a  m 
fiction  and  falsehood  on  the  writer. 

26.  Secondly,  Possibly  without  fault  we  u 
engaged  in  a  temptation  ;  but  then  we  mi 
diligent  to  resist  the  first  beginnings :  for 
our  strength  is  yet  entire  and  unabated,  if  w 
fer  ourselves  to  be  overcome,  and  consent 
first  and  weakest  attempts,  how  shall  we  be  8 
resist  when  it  hath  tried  our  contestation,  an( 
ried  our  patience,  when  we  are  weaker  an( 
vailed  upon,  and  the  temptation  is  strooge 
triumphant  in  many  degrees  of  victory  ?  B 
much  a  hectic  fever  is  harder  to  be  cured  1 
tertian,  or  a  consumption  of  the  lungs  than  i 
distillation  of  rheum  upon  the  throat,  by  so 
it  is  harder  to  prevail  upon  a  triumphing  lus 
upon  its  first  insinuations.  But  the  ways 
sisting  are  of  a  different  consideration,  p 
tionably  to  the  nature  of  the  crimes. 

27.  First,  If  the  temptation  be  to  crimes  ol 
sure  and  sensuality,  let  the  resistance  be  by  fl 
for  in  case  of  lust,  even  to  consider  the  argu 
against  it  is  half  as  great  temptation  as  to  pn 

'  Ecclus.  xxi.  27*  Quum  exsecrattir  impius  Satanan 
jpslus  aYiiTwam  exBeccai^uc. 

tate  secoxuB.    B.  Aax%. 
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EU^aments  for  it ;  for  all  considerations  of  such 
Bllurements  make  the  soul  perceive  something  of 
its  relish^  and  entertain  the  fancy.    Even  the  poll- 
ing pitch  from  our  clothes  defiles  the  fingers ;  and 
wotae  adherences  of  pleasant  and  carnal  sins  will 
"be  remanent  even  from  those  considerations  which 
itay  within  the  circuit  of  the  flames,  though  but 
with  purpose  to  quench  the  fire  and  preserve  the ' 
house.     Chastity  cannot  si;ifirer  the  least  thought  of 
the  reproaches  of  the  spirit  of  impurity :  and  it  is 
accessary  to  all  that  will  keep  their  purity  and  in- 
nocence against  sensual  temptations,  to  avoid  every 
tting  that  may  prejudice  decorum.    Libanius  the 
flophister  reports,  that  a  painter  being  one  day  de- 
•irous  to  paint  Apollo  upon  a  laurel-board,  the 
colours  would  not  stick,  but  were  rejected  :  out  of 
^hich  his  fancy  found  out  this  extraction;  that 
the  chaste  Daphne  (concerning  whom  the  poets 
feig^,  that  flying  from  Apollo,  who  attempted  to 
^yish  her,  she  was  turned  into  a  laurel-tree  *)  could 
Clot  endure  him,  even  the  painting,  and  rejected 
tlim  after  the  loss  of  her  sensitive  powers.    And 
iladeed  chaste  souls  do  even  to  death  resent  the 
least  image  and  offer  of  impurity.    Whatsoever  is 
like  a  sin  of  uncleanness,  he  that  means  to  preserve 
bimself  chaste  must  avoid,  as  he  would  avoid  the 
^in ;  in  this  case  there  being  no  difference  but  of 
deg^es  between  the  inward  temptation  and  the 
crime. 

28.  Secondly,  If  the  temptation  be  to  crimes  of 
troublesome  and  preternatural  desires  or  intellectual 
nature,  let  the  resistance  be  made  consertd  manu, 
by  a  perfect  sight^  by  the  amassing  of  such  argu- 

'  Kai  dpveirai  rbv  ipwray  k^v  t6  SevJ^ov. 
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ments  in  general  and  remedies  in  particular  which 
are  apt  to  become  deleteries  to  the  sin,  and  to  abate 
the  temptation.  But  in  both  these  instances  Ae 
resistance  must  at  least  be  as  soon  as  the  attempt 
is,  lest  the  violence  of  the  temptation  outran  oor 
powers :  for  if  against  our  full  strength  it  hath 
prevailed  to  the  first  degrees,  its  progress  to  a  com- 
plete victory  is  not  so  improbable  as  were  its  suc- 
cesses at  the  first  beginnings.  But  to  servie  this 
and  all  other  ends  in  the  resisting  and  subduing  a 
temptation,  these  following  considerations  have  the 
best  and  most  universal  influence. 

29.  First,  consideration  of  the  presence  of  God, 
who  is  witness  of  all  our  actions,  and  a  le? eoger  of 
all  impiety.  This  is  so  great  an  instrument  of 
fear  and  religion,  that  whoever  does  actually  con- 
sider God  to  be  present,  and  considers  what  die 
first  consideration  signifies,  either  must  be  restrained 
from  the  present  temptation,  or  must  have  thrown 
ofi*  all  the  possibilities  and  aptnesses  of  virtue; 
such  as  are  modesty,  and  reverence,  and  holy  fear. 
For  if  the  face  of  a  man  scatters  all  base  machina- 
tions,  and  we  dare  not  act  our  crimes  in  the  theatre, 
unless  we  be  impudent  as  well  as  criminal ;  mudi 
more  does  the  sense  of  a  present  Deity  fill  the 
places  of  our  heart  with  veneration  and  the  awe 
of  religion,  when  it  is  throughly  apprehended  and 
actually  considered.  We  see  not  God,  he  is  not 
in  our  thoughts,  when  we  run  into  darkness  to  act 
our  impurities.  For  we  dare  not  commit  adultery  if 
a  boy  be  present ;  behold,  the  boy  is  sent  off  with 
an  excuse,  and  God  abides  there,  but  yet  we  conunit 
the  crime ;  it  is  because,  as  Jacob  said  at  Bethel. 
'  God  was  m  iWx.  "^\^^^,  \sxA  ^^  Wew  not  of  it :' 
and  \et  we  Tie\\X\^t  \iY<i^v>5\^  '^^'t  xs\ws^  ^wv  '^:<vkc^>9&^ 
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in  him  and  by  his  assistance.  '  In  him  we  live> 
and  move^  and  have  our  being.'  *  And^ '  All  things 
are  naked  and  open  in  his  sight'*  '  The  iniquity 
of  my  people  is  very  great ;  for  they  say,  the  Lord 
aeeth  not'  *  '  Shall  not  he  that  made  the  eye  see  P'  * 
*  To  him  the  night  and  day  are  both  alike.'  ^  These 
and  many  to  the  same  design  are  the  voices  of 
Sciiptare^  that  our  spirits  may  retire  into  the  be- 
holding of  God,  to  the  purposes  of  fear  and  holi- 
ness^  with  whom  we  do  cohabit  by  the  necessities 
of  nature,  and  the  condition  of  our  essence  wholly 
io  dependence :  and  then  only  we  may  sin  se- 
curely, when  we  can  contrive  to  do  it  so  that  God 
may  not  see  us. 

30.  There  are  many  men  who  are  servants  of 
the  eyes,  as  the  apostle's  phrase  is,^  who  when  they 
are  looked  on,  act  virtue  with  much  pompousness 
and  theatrical  bravery ;  but  these  men,  when  the 
theatre  is  empty,  put  off  their  upper  garment,  and 
retire  into  their  primitive  baseness.  Diogenes  en- 
dured the  extremity  of  winter's  cold,  that  the  peo- 
ple might  wonder  at  his  austerity  and  philosophi- 
cal patience  :^  but  Plato,  seeing  the  people  admiring 
the  man,  and  pitying  the  sufferance,  told  them, 
that  the  way  to  make  him  warm  himself,  was  for 
them  to  be  gone,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  him. ' 
For  they  that  walk  as  in  the  sight  of  men,  serve 
that  design  well  enough  when  they  fill  the  public 
voice  with  noises  and  opinions,  and  are  not  by  their 


>  Acts,  zviL  28.  '  Heb.  iv.  13. 

*  JBsek.  iz.  9  ;  Jer.  xxiU.  24.  <  Psalm  xdy.  9. 

•  PaaL  czxxix.  12.  «  Ephes.  vi.  6.    'O^aXfiohnKou 
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>  Ambitio  et  Inxmia  etimpotentm  Menain  deaida«DX\«aMiac^ 
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purposes  engaged  to  act  in  private : '  bat  tbey  vbo 
are  servants  of  the  eyes  of  God,  and  walk  as  intbe 
divine  presence,  perceive  the  same  restraints  in 
darkness,  in  closets,  and  grots,  as  in  the  light  sod 
midst  of  theatres.  And  that  consideration  Im* 
poses  upon  us  a  happy  necessity  of  doing  virtu- 
ously, which  presents  us  placed  in  the  eyes  of  oor 
judge.  And  therefore  it  was  not  onbandsomdy 
said  of  a  Jewish  doctor,  "  If  every  man  would 
consider  God  to  be  the  great  eye  of  the  world, 
watching  perpetually  over  all  our  actions,  and  that 
his  hand  is  indefatigable,  and  his  ear  ever  open, 
possibly  sin  might  be  extirpated  from  off  the  free 
of  the  earth."  And  this  is  the  condition  of  beati- 
tude ;  and  the  blessed  souls  within  their  regions  of 
light  and  felicity  cannot  sin,  because  of  the  visuo 
beatificial ;  they  alwajrs  behold  the  face  of  God. 
And  those  who  partake  of  this  state  by  way  o( 
consideration,  which  is  essential  to  the  condition  of 
the  blessed,  and  derive  it  into  practice  and  dis- 
course, in  proportion  to  this  shall  retain  an  inno- 
cence and  a  part  of  glory. 

31.  For  it  is  a  great  declension  of  human  reason, 
and  a  disreputation  to  our  spirits,  that  we  are  so 
wholly  led  by  sense,  that  we  will  not  walk  in  the 
regions  of  the  8])irit,  and  behold  God  by  oar  eyo 
of  faith  and  diHcourse;  suffering  our  course  of  life 
to  be  guided  by  such  principles  which  distinguisb 
our  natures  from  beasts,  and  our  conditions  from 
vicious,  and  our  npirits  from  the  world,  and  cor 
hopes  from  the  common  satisfactions  of  sense  and 
corruption.    The  better  half  of  our   nature  is  of 


^  ^lagna  \ob\H^  «l  dUstmulare  non  mltis,  Injecta  ni 
tis.    BoeiYi.  Vib.  v .  C«t«oV  \|tow.  x^\. 
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the  flame  constitation  with  that  of  angels:  and 
therefore^  although  we  are  drenched  in  matter  and 
the  communications  of  earth,  yet  our  better  part 
was  designed  to  converse  with  God.  And  we  had, 
besides  the  eye  of  reason,  another  eye  of  faith  put 
into  our  souls,  and  both  clarified  with  revelations 
and  demcHistrations  of  the  Spirit,  expressing  to  us 
•D  visible  and  clear  characters  of  God's  presence, 
that  the  expression  of  the  same  iSpirit  is,  '  we  may 
feel  him,  for  he  is  within  us,'  ^  and  about  us,  and 
we  are  in  him,  and  in  the  comprehensions  of  his 
embracings,  as  birds  in  the  air,  or  as  infants  in  the 
wombs  of  their  pregnant  mothers.  And  that  God 
la  pleased  not  to  communicate  himself  to  the  eyes 
of  our  body,  but  still  to  remain  invisible,  besides 
that  it  is  bis  own  glory  and  perfection,  it  is  also 
no  more  to  us  but  like  a  retreat  behind  a  curtain, 
where  when  we  know  our  judge  stands  as  an  espial, 
and  a  watch  over  our  actions,  we  shall  be  sottish 
if  we  dare  to  provoke  his  jealousy,  because  we  see 
bim  not,  when  we  know  that  he  is  close  by,  though 
behind  the  cloud. 

32.  There  are  some  general  impressions  upon 
onr  spirits,  which  by  way  of  presumption  and 
custom  possess  our  persuasions,  and  make  restraint 
upon  us  to  excellent  purposes ;  such  as  are  the  re- 
ligion of  holy  places,  reverence  of  our  parents, 
presence  of  an  austere,  an  honourable,  or  a  vir- 
tuous person.*  For  many  sins  are  prevented  by 
the  company  of  a  witness ;  especially  if,  besides  the 
ties  of  modesty,  we  have  also  towards  him  an  en- 
dearment of  reverence  and  fair  opinion;*  and  if  he 
were  with  us  in  our  privacies,  be  would  cause  our 

'  Acts,  xvii  27.  *  Senec.  \W),  u  e^.  V\. 

»  Tacit  lib.  vi.  c  6\. 
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retirements  to  be  more  holy.  St  Ambrose  reports 
of  the  virgin  Mary^  that  she  had  so  mach  piety 
and  religion  in  her  countenance  and  deportment, 
that  divers  persons,  moved  by  the  yeneration  and 
regard  of  her  person,  in  her  presence  have  fint 
commenced  their  resolutions  of  chastity  and  sober 
living.  However  the  story  be,  her  person  certainly 
was  of  so  express  and  great  devotion  and  sanctity, 
that  he  must  needs  have  been  of  a  rery  impodent 
disposition  and  firm  immodesty,  who  durst  have 
spoken  unhandsome  language  in  the  presence  of 
so  rare  a  person.  And  why  then  any  radeneas  in 
the  presence  of  God,  if  that  were  as  certainly  be- 
lieved and  considered  P  For  whatsoever  amongst 
men  can  be  a  restraint  of  vice,  or  an  endearment  of 
virtue,  all  this  is  highly  verified  in  the  presence  of 
God,  to  whom  our  conscience,  in  its  very  conceal* 
ments,  is  a  fair  table  written  in  capital  leiten  by 
his  own  finger :  and  then,  if  we  fail  of  the  advan- 
tage of  this  exercise,  it  must  proceed  either  from 
our  dishonourable  opinion  of  God,  or  our  own 
fearless  inadvertency,  or  from  a  direct  spirit  of  re- 
probation. For  it  is  certain,  that  this  considera- 
tion is  in  its  own  nature  apt  to  correct  our  man- 
ners, to  produce  the  fear  of  God,  and  humility,  and 
spiritual  and  holy  thoughts,  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  ourselves,  and  the  consequents  of  all 
these,  holy  walking  and  holy  comforts.  And  by 
this  only  argument  St.  Paphnutius  and  St.  Ephrem 
are  reported,  in  church-story,  to  have  converted 
two  harlots  from  a  course  of  dissolution  to  great 
sanctity  and  austerity. 

33.  But  then  this  presence  of  Grod  must  not  bet 
mere  speculation  of  the  understanding ;  though  so 
only  it  is  of  very  great  benefit  and  immediate  effi- 
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cacy»  yet  it  must  reflect  as  well  from  the  will  ais 
from  discourse:  and  then  only  we  walk  in  the 
presence  of  God,  when  by  faith  we  behold  him 
present,  when  we  speak  to  him  in  frequent  and 
holy  prayers,  when  we  beg  aid  from  him  in  all  our 
needs,  and  ask  counsel  of  him  in  all  our  doubts, 
and  before  him  bewail  our  sins,  and  tremble  at  his 
presence.  This  is  an  entire  exercise  of  religion. 
And  besides  that  the  presence  of  God  serves  to  all 
this>  it  hath  also  especial  influence  in  the  disim- 
proTement  of  temptations,  because  it  hath  in  it 
many  things  contrariant  to  the  nature  and  efficacy 
of  temptations;  such  as  are  consideration,  rever- 
ence, spiritual  thoughts,  and  the  fear  of  God  :  for 
wherever  this  consideration  is  actual,  there  either 
God  is  highly  despised,  or  certainly  feared.  In 
this  case  we  are  made  to  declare ;  for  our  purposes 
are  concealed  only  in  an  incuriousness  and  incon*- 
sideration ;  but  whoever  considers  God  as  present, 
will  in  all  reason  be  as  religious  as  in  the  temple, 
the  reverence  of  which  place  custom  or  religion 
hath  imprinted  in  the  spirits^of  most  men.  So  that 
as  Ahasuerus  said  of  Haman,  *  Will  he  ravish  the 
queen  in  mine  own  house  P*  agg^vating  the  crime 
by  the  incivility  of  the  circumstance,  God  may 
well  say  to  us,  whose  religion  compels  us  to  believe 
God  every  where  present  Since  the  divine  pre- 
sence hath  made  all  places  holy,  and  every  place 
bath  a  mtmen  in  it,  even  the  eternal  God,  we  un- 
hallow  the  place,  and  desecrate  the  ground  whereon 
we  stand,  supported  by  the  arm  of  God,  placed  in 
his  heart,  and  enlightened  by  his  eye,  when  we  sin 
in  so  sacred  a  presence, 

34.  The  second  great  instrument  against  tempta- 
tion is  meditation  of  death.    Raderus  reports,  that 
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a  certain  virgin^  to  restrain  the  inordination  of  in- 
temperate desires,  which  were  like  thorns  in  her 
flesh,  and  disturbed  her  spiritual  peace,  shut  her- 
self up  in  a  sepulchre,  and  for  twelve  years  dwelt 
in  that  scene  of  death.  It  were  good  we  did  so 
too,  making  tombs  and  coffins  presential  to  us  by 
frequent  meditation.  For  God  hath  given  us  all  a 
definitive  arrest  in  Adam,  and  from  it  there  lies  no 
appeal ;  but  it  is  infallibly  and  unalterably  ap- 
pointed for  all  men  once  to  die,  or  to  be  changed ; 
to  pass  from  hence  to  a  condition  of  eternity,  good, 
or  bad.  *  Now,  because  this  law  is  certain,  and  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  its  execution  is  uncertain, 
and  from  this  moment  eternity  depends,  and  that 
after  this  life  the  final  sentence  is  irrevocable ;  that 
all  the  pleasures  here  are  sudden,  transient,  and 
unsatisfying,  and  vain;  he  must  needs  be  a  fool 
that  knows  not  to  distinguish  moments  from  eter- 
nity. And  since  it  is  a  condition  of  necessity, 
established  by  divine  decrees,  and  fixed  by  the  in- 
dispensable laws  of  nature,  that  we  shall  after  a 
very  little  duration,  pass  on  to  a  condition  strange, 
not  understood,  then  unalterable,  and  yet  of  great 
mutation  from  this,  even  of  greater  distance  from 
that  in  which  we  are  here,  than  this  is  from  the 
state  of  beasts;^  this,  when  it  is  considered,  most 
in  all  reason  make  the  same  impression  upon  our 
understandings  and  affections^  which  naturally  all 
strange  things  and  all  great  considerations  are  apt 
to  do ;  that  is,  create  resolutions  and  results  passing 
through  the  heart  of  man,  such  as  are  reasonable 
and  prudent,  in  order  to  our  own  felicities ;  that 
we  neglect  the  vanities  of  the  present  temptation. 

'  Cato  apud  A.  Gell.  lib.  xi.  c.  2.  «  Senec.  Kp.  103. 
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and  secure  our  future  condition,  which  will,  till 
eternity  itself  expires,  remain  such  as  we  make  it 
to  be,  by  our  deportment  in  this  short  transition 
and  passage  through  the  world. 

35.  And  that  this  'discourse  is  reasonable  I  am 
therefore  confirmed,  because  I  find  it  to  be  to  the 
same  purpose  used  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the 
wisest  personages  in  the  world.  '  My  soul  is 
always  in  my  hand,  therefore  do  I  keep  thy  com- 
mandments/ *  said  David.  He  looked  upon  him- 
self as  a  dying  person,  and  that  restrained  all  his 
inordinations ;  and  so  he  prayed,  '  Lord,  teach  me 
to  number  my  days,  that  I  may  apply  my  heart 
unto  wisdom.*  *  And  therefore  the  Egyptians  used 
to  serve  up  a  skeleton  to  their  feasts,  that  the  disso- 
lutions and  vapours  of  wine  might  be  restrained 
with  that  bunch  of  myrrh,  and  the  vanities  of  their 
eyes  chastised  by  that  sad  object  ;*^  for  they  thought 
it  unlikely  a  man  should  be  transported  far  with 
any  thing  low  or  vicious,  that  looked  long  and 
often  into  the  hollow  eye-pits  of  a  death  Vhead,  or 
dwelt  in  a  charnel-house.  And  such  considerations 
make  all  the  importunity  and  violence  of  sensual 
desires  to  disband.  For  when  a  man  stands  per- 
petually at  the  door  of  eternity,  and,  as  did  John 
the  almoner,  every  day  is  building  of  his  sepulchre, 
and  every  night  one  day  of  our  life  is  gone  and 
passed  into  the  possession  of  death,  it  will  concern 
us  to  take  care  that  tbe  door  leading  to  hell  do  not 
open  upon  us,  that  we  be  not  crushed  to  ruin  by  the 
stones  of  our  grave,  and  that  our  death  become  not 

>  Psalm  cxix.  109.  ^  Psalm  xc.  12. 

^  QavaroQ  wpb  d^OaXfidv  e?(i>  trot  Kaff  y'lfikpav,  ij  ^dkv  kSi- 
VOTE  ravtivbv  kvOvfitiayy  idk  dyav  kviOvfititrtis  Tiv6g.  Epict. 
Enchir.  cap.  28. 
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a  consignatioD  to  us  to  a  sad  eternity.  For  all  die 
pleasures  of  the  whole  world,  and  in  all  its  duration, 
cannot  make  recompense  for  one  hoar's  torment  in 
hell  :*  and  yet,  if  wicked  persons  were  to  sit  in  bell 
for  ever,  without  any  change  of  posture  or  rariety 
of  torment  beyond  that  session,  it  were  unsufferable 
beyond  the  endurance  of  nature.  And  therefore, 
where  little  less  than  infinite  misery  in  an  infinite 
duration  shall  punish  the  pleasures  of  sadden  and 
transient  crimes,  the  gain  of  ple&^are,  and  the  ei* 
change  of  banks  here  for  a  condition  of  eternal  and 
miserable  death,  is  a  permutation  fit  to  be  made  bj 
none  but  fools  and  desperate  persons,  who  made  no 
use  of  a  reasonable  soul,  but  that  they  in  their  p6> 
rishing  might  be  convinced  of  unreasonabknen, 
and  die  by  their  own  fault 

36.  The  use  that  wise  men  have  made  when  tbey 
reduced  this  consideration  to  practice,  is  to  believe 
every  day  to  be  the  last  of  their  life ;  for  so  it  may 
be,  and  for  aught  we  know  it  will.  And  then 
think  what  you  would  avoid,  or  what  you  would 
do,  if  you  were  dying,  or  were  to-day  to  sufier 
death  by  sentence  and  conviction ;  and  that  in  all 
reason,  and  in  proportion  to  the  ^rength  of  your 
consideration,  you  will  do  every  day.  For  that  is 
the  sublimity  of  wisdom,  to  do  those  things  living 
which  are  to  be  desired  and  chosen  by  dying  per- 
sons.* An  alarm  of  death,  every  day  renewed  and 
pressed  earnestly,  will  watch  a  man  so  tame  and 

*  Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor ;  neque  harum,  quas  colls,  arborum 
Te,  praeter  invisas  cupressos, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 

Hor.  Ub.  a  Od.  14. 
*  Hie  est  apex  sumosMa  VK^Voi^ia)  «t.  Vn^scMocDL  W»a  ops 
morienti  esseni  a^^exxao^ 
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soft,  that  the  precepts  of  religion  will  dwell  deep  in 
his  spiiiti  Bat  they^that '  make  a  covenant  with  the 
graTe,  and  pat  the  evil  day  far  from  them/  they 
are  the  men  that  eat  spiders  and  toads  for  meat 
greedily,  and  a  temptation  to  them  is  as  welcome 
as  joy,  and  they  seldom  dispute  the  point  in  be- 
half of  piety  or  mortification.  For  they  that  look 
open  death  at  a  distance,  apprehend  it  not  but  in 
sach  general  lines  and  great  representments  that 
describe  it  only  as  future  and  possible :  but  nothing 
of  its  terrors,  or  affrightments,  or  circumstances  of 
adrantage  are  discernible  by  such  an  eye,  that  dis- 
turbs its  sight,  and  discomposes  the  posture,  that 
the  object  may  seem  another  thing  than  what  it  is 
truly  and  really.  St  Austin  with  his  mother  Mo- 
nica was  led  one  day  by  a  Roman  prsetor  to  see 
the  tomb  of  Csesar.  Himself  thus  describes  the 
corpse :  **  It  looked  of  a  blue  mould,  the  bone  of 
the  nose  laid  bare,  the  flesh  of  the  nether  lip  quite 
fallen  off,  his  mouth  full  of  worms,  and  in  his  eye- 
pits  two  hungry  toads  feasting  upon  the  remanent 
portion  of  flesh  and  moisture ;  and  so  he  dwelt  in 
bis  house  of  darkness.*'*  And  if  every  person 
tempted  by  an  opportunity  of  lust  or  intemperance 
would  chose  such  a  room  for  his  privacy,  that  com- 
pany for  his  witness,  that  object  to  allay  his  appe- 
tite, he  would  soon  find  his  spirit  more  sober,  and 
his  desires  obedient.  I  end  this  with  the  counsel 
of  St.  Bernard :  ''  Let  every  man,  in  the  first  ad- 
dress to  his  actions,  consider  whether,  if  he  were 
now  to  die,  he  might  safely  and  prudently  do  such 
an  act,  and  whether  he  would  not  be  infinitely 
troubled  that  death  should  surprise  him  in  the 

epJtaplL  SmaimpalL 
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present  dispositions ;  and  then  let  him  proceed  ac- 
cordingly/^ ^  For  since  our  treasure  is  in  earthen 
vessels,  which  may  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  col- 
lision of  ten  thousand  accidents,  it  were  not  safe  to 
treasure  up  wrath  in  them  ;  for  if  we  do,  we  shall 
certainly  drinic  it  in  the  day  of  recompense. 

37.  Thirdly,  Before,  and  in,  and  after  all  this, 
the  blessed  Jesus  propounds  prayer  as  a  remedy 
against  temptations:  'Watch  and  pray  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation.' *  For  besides  that  prayer 
is  the  great  instrument  of  obtaining  victory  by  the 
grace  of  God,  as  a  fruit  of  our  desires  and  of  God^ 
natural  and  essential  goodness,  the  very  praying 
gainst  a  temptation,  if  it  be  hearty,  fervent  and 
devout,  is  a  denying  of  it,  and  part  of  the  victory: 
for  it  is  a  disclaiming  the  entertainment  of  it,  it  is  t 
positive  rejection  of  the  crime ;  and  every  consent 
to  it  is  a  ceasing  to  pray,  and  to  desire  remedy. 
And  we  shall  observe,  that  whensoever  we  begin  to 
listen  to  the  whispers  of  a  tempting  spirit,  oor 
prayers  against  it  lessen,  as  the  consent  increases; 
there  being  nothing  a  more  direct  enemy  to  tbe 
temptation  than  prayer,  which  as  it  is  of  itself  a 
professed  hostility  against  the  crime,  so  it  is  a  call- 
ing in  auxiliaries  from  above  to  make  the  victory 
more  certain.  If  temptation  sets  upon  thee,  do 
thou  set  upon  God  :  for  he  is  as  soon  overcome  as 
thou  art,  as  soon  moved  to  good  as  thou  art  to 
evil  ;^  he  is  as  quickly  invited  to  pity  thee,  as  thoo 

*  In   speculo  monach.     'H^woic  0«X«  ^vfii*  rax   av  rivti 
dWoi  IffOiVTo  'Av^pcf,  iyd)  £k  Sravuv  yaia  fiiXatv*  toofe». 
Fragm.  Theog. 
^  31atth.  xxvi.  41. 

^ Hie  levare  functum 

Pauperem  laboribus 
Vocatus  atque  noD  vocatus  audit. 

Hor.  Ub.  ii.  Od.  1& 
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to  ask  him ;  provided  thou  dost  not  finally  rest  in 
the  petition,  but  pass  into  action,  and  endeavour,  by 
all  means  human  and  moral,  to  quench  the  flame 
newly  kindled  in  thy  bowels,  before  it  come  to  de^ 
vour  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  For  a  strong  prayer, 
and  a  lazy,  incurious,  unobservant  walking,  are  con- 
tradictions in  the  discourses  of  religion.  Rnffinus 
tells  us  a  story  of  a  young  man  solicited  by  the 
spirit  of  uncleanness,  who  came  to  an  old  religious 
person,  and  begged  his  prayers.  It  was  in  that 
age  when  God  used  to  answer  prayers  of  very  holy 
persons  by  more  clear  and  familiar  significations  of 
his  pleasure  than  he  knows  now  to  be  necessary. 
But  after  many  earnest  prayers  sent  up  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  the  young  man  not  at  all  bettered, 
upon  consideration  and  inquiry  of  particulars,  he 
found  the  cause  to  be,  because  the  young  man  re- 
lied BO  upon  the  prayers  of  the  old  eremite,  that  he 
did  nothing  at  all  to  discountenance  his  lust  or 
contradict  the  temptation.  But  then  he  took  ano- 
ther course,  enjoined  him  austerities  and  exercises 
of  devotion,  gave  him  rules  of  prudence  and 
caution,  tied  him  to  work  and  to  stand  upon  his 
gruard ;  and  then  the  prayers  returned  in  triumph, 
and  the  young  man  trampled  upon  his  lust.*  And 
so  shall  I  and  you,  by  God's  grace,  if  we  pray  ear- 
nestly and  frequently,  if  we  watch  carefully  that 
we  be  not  surprised,  if  we  be  not  idle  in  secret,  nor 
talkative  in  public,  if  we  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
consult  with  a  spiritual  guide,  and  make  religion 
to  be  our  work,  that  serving  of  God  be  the  business 
of  our  life,  and  our  designs  be  to  purchase  eternity ; 
then  we  shall  walk  safely,  or  recover  speedily,  and, 

*  Lib.  ill.  13. 
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by  doing  advantages  to  piety,  secure  a  greatnesB  of 
religion  and  spirituality,  to  our  spirits  and  undeff- 
standing.  But  remember,  that  when  Israd  fooglit 
against  Amalek,  Moses*s  prayer  and  Moses's  hand 
secured  the  victory;  his  prayer  grew  ineflfectoal 
when  his  hands  were  slack :  to  remonstrate  to  us, 
that  we  must  co-operate  with  the  grace  of  God, 
praying  devoutly,  and  watching  carefully,  and 
observing  prudently,  and  labouring  with  dUigence 
and  assiduity. 


THE  PRAYER. 

Eternal  Ood  and  most  metdfiil  FaAer,  I  adofe  thy  wiBdom, 
providence  and  admirable  dispensation  of  affidrs  in  the  ^iritnal 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus :  that  thou,  who  art  infinitely  good, 
dost  permit  so  many  sadnesses  and  dangers  to  diaoompose  that 
order  of  things  and  spirits  which  thou  didst  create  inuocent  and 
harmless,  and  dost  design  to  great  and  spiritual  perfections;  that 
the  emanation  of  good  from  evil,  by  Ihy  overruling  power  sod 
excellencies,  may  force  glory  to  diee  from  our  shame,  and  booonr 
to  thy  wisdom  by  these  contradictory  accidents  and  etcnii> 
Lord,  have  pity  upon  me  in  these  sad  disorden,  and  with  mcRj 
know  my  infirmities.  Let  me,  by  sufi*ering  what  thou  pkaaest, 
co-operate  to  the  glorification  of  thy  grace,  and  magnifying  thj 
mercy ;  but  never  let  me  consent  to  sin  ;  but  with  the  power  of 
thy  majesty,  and  mightiness  of  thy  prevailing  mercy,  rescue  me 
from  those  throngs  of  dangers  and  enemies  which  daily  seek  to 
deflour  that  innocence  with  which  thou  didst  clothe  my  soul  is 
the  new  birth.  Behold,  O  God,  how  all  the  spirits  of  darkncsi 
endeavour  the  extinction  of  our  hopes,  and  the  dispersion  of  all 
those  graces,  and  -the  prevention  of  aU  those  glories,  which  the 
holy  Jesus  hath  purchased  for  every  loving  and  obedient  sooL 
Our  very  meat  and  drink  are  full  of  poison,  our  senses  are  mam, 
our  business  is  various  temptation,  our  sins  are  inlets  to  moR. 
and  our  actions  made  occasions  of  sins.  Lord,  deliyer  me  fioB 
the  malice  of  the  devil,  from  the  fallacies  of  the  world,  ham  mx 
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omn  UBji  diat  I  be  not  deronred  by  the  first,  nor  cheated  by 
die  eeeond,  nor  betzayed  by  myselt.  But  let  thy  grace,  whidi 
Is  sufficient  for  me,  be  always  present  with  me ;  let  thy  Spirit  in- 
struct me  in  the  spiritual  warfare,  arming  my  understanding,  and 
securing  my  will,  and  fortifying  my  spirit  with  resolutions  of 
piety  and  incentives  of  religion,  and  deleteries  of  sin ;  that  the 
dangers  I  am  encompassed  withal  may  become  unto  me  an  oo- 
oason  of  victory  and  triumph,  through  the  aids  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  by  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  hath  for  himself 
and  all  his  servants  triumphed  over  sin,  and  hell,  and  the  grave, 
even  all  the  powers  of  darkness ;  from  which,  by  the  mercies  of 
Jesus  and  the  merits  of  his  passion,  now  and  ever  deliver  me  and 
an  thy  faithful  people.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE  VI. 

Of  Baptism. 

PART  I. 

1.  When  the  holy  Jesus  was  to  begin  his  pro- 
phetical office,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
church  on  the  comer-stone,  he  first  tempered  the 
cement  with  water,  and  then  with  blood,  and  after- 
wards built  it  up  by  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  Him- 
self entered  at  that  door  by  which  his  disciples  for 
ever  after  were  to  follow  him  :  for  therefore  he  went 
in  at  the  door  of  baptism,  that  he  might  hallow  the 
entrance  which  himself  made  to  the  house  he  was 
now  building. 

2.  As  it  was  in  the  old,  so  it  is  in  the  new  crea- 
tion. Out  of  the  waters  God  produced  every  liv- 
ing creature  :  and  when  at  first '  the  Spirit  moved 
upon  the  waters/  and  gave  life,  it  was  the  type  of 
what  was  designed  in  the  renovation.  Every  thing 
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that  lives  now,  is  bora  of  water  and  the  Spirit:  and 
Christ,  who  is  our  Creator  and  Redeemer  in  the  new 
birth,  opened  the  fountains  and  hallowed  the 
stream.  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  went  down  into 
the  waters  of  baptism ;  and  we,  who  descend  thither, 
find  the  effects  of  life.  It  is '  living  water/  of  which 
whoso  drinks  needs  not  to  drink  of  it  again ;  for 
'  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to 
life  eternal/  * 

3.  But  because  every  thing  is  resolved  into  the 
same  principles  from  whence  it  was  taken ;  the  old 
world,  which  by  the  power  of  God  came  from  the 
waters,  by  their  own  sin  fell  into  the  waters  again, 
and  were  all  drowned,  and  only  eight  persons  were 
saved  by  an  ark.  And  the  world,  renewed  upon 
the  stock  and  reserves  of  that  mercy,  consigned  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  in  another  figure :  for  then 
God  gave  his  sign  from  heaven,  that  by  water  the 
world  should  never  again  perish ;  but  he  meant, 
that  they  should  be  saved  by  water ;  for  '  baptiim, 
which  is  a  figure  like  to  this,  doth  also  now  save  os 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.*' 

4.  After  this,  the  Jews  report,  that  the  world 
took  up  the  doctiine  of  baptisms,  in  remembrance 
that  the  iniquity  of  the  old  world  was  purged  by 
water :  and  they  washed  all  that  came  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  true  God,  and  by  that  baptism  boond 
them  to  the  observation  of  the  precepts  which  God 
gave  to  Noah. 

5.  But  when  God  separated  a  family  for  his  own 
special  service,  he  gave  them  a  sacrament  of  initia- 
tion ;  but  it  was  a  sacrament  of  blood,  the  covenant 
of  circumcision.     And  this  was  the  forerunner  ol' 
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baptism,  but  not  a  type :  wben  that  was  abrogated^ 
this  came  into  the  place  of  it ;  and  that  consigned 
the  same  faith  which  this  professes.  But  it  could  not 
properly  be  a  type,  whose  nature  is  by  a  likeness 
of  matter  or  ceremony  to  represent  the  same  mys- 
tery. Neither  is  a  ceremony,  as  baptism  truly  is, 
propeorly  capable  of  having  a  type ;  itself  is  but  a 
type  of  a  greater  mysteriousness.  And  the  nature 
of  types  is,  in  shadow  to  describe  by  dark  lines  a 
future  substance.^  So  that  although  circumcision 
might  be  a  type  of  the  effects  and  graces  bestowed 
in  baptism  ;  yet  of  the  baptism  or  ablution  itself  it 
cannot  be  properly,  because  of  the  unlikeness  of 
the  symbols  and  con6gurations,  and  because  they 
are  both  equally  distant  from  substances,  which 
types  are  to  consign  and  represent.  The  first 
bishops  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  Christian  Jews,  for 
many  years,  retained  circumcision  together  with 
baptism ;  and  Christ  himself,  who  was  circumcised, 
was  also  baptized :  and  therefore  it  is  not  so  proper 
to  call  circumcision  a  type  of  baptism.  It  was 
rather  a  seal  and  sign  of  the  samecovenimt  to  Abra- 
ham and  the  fathers  and  to  all  Israel,  as  baptism 
is  to  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church. 

6.  And  because  this  rite  could  not  be  adminis- 
tered to  all  persons,  and  was  not  at  all  times  after 
its  institution,  God  was  pleased,  by  a  proper  and 
specific  type,  to  consign  this  rite  of  baptism,  which 
he  intended  to  all,  and  that  for  ever :  and  God, 
when  the  family  of  his  church  grew  separate,  noto- 
rious, numerous^  and  distmct,  sent  them  into  their 
own  country  by  a  baptism  through  which  the  whole 
nation  passed ;  for  '  all  the  fathers  were  under  the 

'  Umbra  in  kge,  hnago  in  evangelio,  veaatM  Vn  oo^.  %»  K\s^^« 
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cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea,  and  were  all 
baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.' ' 
So  by  a  double  figure  foretelling,  that  as  they  were 
initiated  to  Moses's  law  by  the  cloud  above  and  the 
sea  beneath,  so  should  all  the  persons  of  the  church, 
men,  women,  and  children,  be  initiated  unto  Christ 
by  the  Spirit  from  above  and  the  water  below.  For 
it  was  the  design  of  the  apostle  in  that  discourse,  to 
represent  that  the  fathers  and  we  were  equal  as  to 
the  privileges  of  the  covenant :  he  proved  that  we 
do  not  exceed  them,  and  it  ought  therefore  to  he 
certain  that  they  do  not  exceed  us,  nor  their  chil- 
dren ours. 

7.  But  afler  this,  something  was  to  remain  which 
might  not  only  consign  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Abraham,  but  be  as  a  passage  from  the 
fathers  through  the  synagogue  to  the  church,  firom 
Abraham  by  Moses  to  Christ;  and  that  was  cimus- 
cision,  which  was  a  rite  which  God  chose  to  he  a 
mark  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  to  distitigiiiBh 
them  from  the  nations  which  were  not  within  the 
covenant  of  grace ;  and  to  be  a  seal  of  the  righ- 
teousness of  faith,  which  God  made  to  be  the  spirit 
and  life  of  the  covenant. 

8.  But  because  circumcision,  although  it  was 
ministered  to  all  the  males,  yet  it  was  not  to  the 
females,  although  they  and  all  the  nation  were 
baptized  and  initiated  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and 
in  the  sea ;  therefore  the  children  of  Israel,  by  imi- 
tation of  the  patriarchs,  the  posterity  of  Noah, 
used  also  ceremonial  baptisms  to  their  women  and 
to  their  proselytes,  and  to  all  that  were  circumcised- 
And   the  Jews  deliver,  that  Sarah  and  Rebecca, 

>  1  Cor.  X.  1, 2. 
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when  they  were  adopted  into  the  family  of  the 
church,  that  is,  of  Ahraham  and  Isaac,  were  bap- 
tized ;  and  so  were  all  strangers  that  were  married 
to  the  sons  of  Israel.  And  that  we  may  think  this 
to  be  typical  of  Christian  baptism,  the  doctors  of  the 
Jews  had  a  tradition,  that  when  the  Messias  would 
come,  there  should  be  so  many  proselytes,  that  they 
could  not  be  circumcised,  but  should  be  baptized. 
The  tradition  proved  true,  but  not  for  their  reason. 
But  that  this  rite  of  admitting  into  mysteries, 
and  institutions,  and  offices  of  religion,  by  bap- 
tisms, was  used  by  the  posterity  of  Noah,  or  at 
least  very  early  among  the  Jews,  besides  the  testi- 
monies of  their  own  doctors,  I  am  the  rather  in- 
duced to  believe,  because  the  heathens  had  the 
same  rite  in  many  places,  and  in  several  religions. 
So  they  initiated  disciples  into  the  secrets  of  Mith- 
m ; '  and  the  priests  of  Cotytto  were  called  Baptae,* 
because  by  baptism  they  were  admitted  into  the 
religion.  And  they  thought  murder,  incest,  rapes, 
and  the  worst  of  crimes,  were  purged  by  dipping 
in  the  sea  or  fresh  springs.^  And  a  proselyte  is 
called,  in  Arrianus,  Befiafi/xivog,  intinctus^  a  bap- 
tized person. 

9.  But  this  ceremony  of  baptizing  was  so  certain 
and  usual  among  the  Jews  in  their  admitting  pro- 
selytes and  adopting  into  institutions,  that  to  bap- 
tize and  to  make  disciples  are  all  one.  And  when 
John  the  Baptist,  by  an  order  from  heaven,  went 
to  prepare  the  way  to  the  coming  of  our  blessed 
Liord,  he  preached  repentance,  and  baptized  all 

1  TertuL  de  PraewTipt.  c.  40. 

•  Scholiast,  in  Juv.  Sat.  2,  lib.  L 

*  O  nimium  fiidles,  qui  tiistia  crimina  casdia  tolli  flumined 
potte  putati8.aqu& ! 
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that  professed  they  did  repent.  He  taught  tfa 
to  live  good  lives,  and  baptized  with  the  bapl 
a  prophet ;  such  as  was  not  usually  done  by 
ordinary  and  holy  persons  in  the  change  or 
ing  of  discipline  or  religion.  Whether  ' 
baptism  was  from  heaven,  or  of  men/  ChritI 
the  Pharisees.  That  it  was  from  heaven  the 
therefore  believed,  because  he  was  a  propfa 
an  holy  person :  but  it  implies  also,  that  sue 
tisms  are  sometimes  from  men,  that  is,  m 
persons  of  an  eminent  religion  or  extraor 
fame,  for  the  gathering  of  disciples  and  adi 
proselytes.  And  the  disciples  of  Christ  < 
too;*  even  before  Christ  had  instituted  the 
ment  for  the  Christian  church,  the  disciple 
came  to  Christ  were  baptized  by  his  apostlei 
10.  And  now  we  are  come  to  the  gates  of  bi 
All  these  till  John  were  but  types  and  prepi 
baptisms,  and  John's  baptism  was  but  the  pr 
to  the  baptism  of  Christ.  The  Jewish  ba 
admitted  proselytes  to  Moses  and  to  the 
ceremonies:  John's  baptism  called  them  to  ' 
in  the  Messias  now  appearing,  and  to  re] 
their  sins,  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  whii 
now  at  hand,  and  preached  that  repentance 
should  be  for  the  remission  of  sins.  His  b 
remitted  no  sins,  but  preached  and  consigi 
pentance,  which  in  thebelief  of  the  Messias, 
he  pointed  to,  should  pardon  sins.  But  fc 
he  was  taken  from  his  office  before  the  wo 
completed,  the  disciples  of  Christ  finished  it* 

•  John,  iv.  2. 

^  Audi  quid  Scripturie  doceant :  Joannls  bapdsma  non  t 
cata  dimisit,  quambaptismapoenitcntisfaitin  peccatorar 
sionem,  idque  in  fiituram  remissionem  que  enet  poatea  | 
tiUcationem  ChntU  tubaequutura.     Hieronym.  adv.  La 
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went  forth  preaching  the  same  sermon  of  repent- 
ance^ and  the  approach  of  the  kingdom,  and  bap- 
tized, or  made  proselytes  or  disciples,  as  John  did ; 
only  they  (as  it  is  probable)  baptized  in  the  name 
of  JesQS,  which  it  is  not  so  likely  John  did.  And 
this  very  thing  might  be  the  cause  of  the  different 
forms  of  baptism  recorded  in  the  Acts;^  of  'bap- 
tizing in  the  name  of  Jesus/*  and  at  other  times '  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  :*'  the 
former  being  the  manner  of  doing  it  in  pursuance 
of  the  design  of  John's  baptism,  and  the  latter  the 
form  of  institution  by  Christ  for  the  whole  Chris- 
tian church,  appointed  after  his  resurrection :  the 
disciples  at  first  using  promiscuously  what  was 
used  by  the  same  authority,  though  with  some  dif- 
ference of  mystery. 

11.  Tl^e  holy  Jesus  having  found  his  way  ready 
prepared  by  the  preaching  of  John  and  by  his 
baptism,  and  the  Jewish  manner  of  adopting  pro- 
selytes and  disciples  into  the  religion,  a  way  chalked 
out  for  him  to  initiate  disciples  into  his  religion, 
took  what  was  so  prepared,  and  changed  it  into  a 
perpetual  sacrament  He  kept  the  ceremony,  that 
they  who  were  led  only  by  outward  things  might 
be  the  better  called  in,  and  easier  enticed  into  the 
religion,  when  they  entered  by  a  ceremony  which 
their  nation  always  used  in  the  like  cases :  and 
therefore,  without  change  of  the  outward  act,  he 
pot  into  it  a  new  spirit,  and  gave  it  a  new  grace 
and  a  proper  efficacy;  he  sublimed  it  to  higher 

— '^  Hear  what  the  Scriptares  teach:  the  baptism  of  John  did  not 
remit  sins ;  bat  was  rather  a  baptism  in  order  to  the  remission  of 
tins,  and  for  that  future  remisBion  which  should  be  attainable 
tfaiDUgh  the  sanctification  of  Christ.'* 

»  Vide  fuprd,  sect.  9,  n.  1.  «  Acts,  viii  16;  ii.  3a 

'  Matt.  zxviiL  19. 
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ends,  and  adorned  it  with  stars  of  heaven ;  he  made 
it  to  signify  greater  mysteries,  to  convey  greater 
blessings,  to  consign  the  bigger  promises,  to  cleuMe 
deeper  than  the  skin,  and  to  carry  proselytes  (nr- 
ther  than  the  gates  of  the  institution.    For  so  he 
was  pleased  to  do  in  the  other  sacrament :  he  took 
the  ceremony  which  he  fonnd  ready  in  the  custom 
of  the  Jews,  where  the  major-domo  after  the  pas- 
chal supper,  gave  bread  and  wine  to  every  persan 
of  his  family ;  he  changed  nothing  of  it  without* 
but  transferred  the  rite  to  greater  mysteries,  and 
put  his  own  Spirit  to  tJieir  sign,  and  it  became  a 
sacrament  evangelical.    It  was  so  also  in  the  mat- 
ter of  excommunication,  where  the  Jewish  practice 
was  made  to  pass  into  Christian  discipline.  With- 
out violence  and  noise  old  things  became  new, 
while  he  fulfilled  the  law,  making  it  up  in  foil 
measures  of  the  Spirit 

12.  By  these  steps  baptism  passed  on  to  a  di- 
vine evangelical  institution,  which  we  find  to  be 
consigned  by  three  Evangelists.     '  Go  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  *    It  was 
one  of  the  last  commandments  the  holy  Jesus  gave 
upon  the  earth,  when  he  taught  his  apostles  'the 
things  which  concerned  his  kingdom.'    For,  '  He 
that  believeth  and   is  baptized  shall  be  saved:" 
but,  '  unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven ;'^  agreeable  to  the  decretory  words  of  God  by 
Abraham  in  the  circumcision,  to  which  baptism 
does  succeed  in  the  consignation  of  the  same  co- 
venant and  the  same  spiritual  promises :  '  The  oo- 

>  Matt  xxviiii.  19.  «  Mark,  xvi.  10, 

^  John,  ilL  5. 
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circumcised  child  whose  flesh  is  not  circumcised, 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people ;  he  hath 
broken  my  covenant'^  The  Manichees,  Seleucus, 
Hernias,  and  their  followers,  people  of  a  day's 
abode  and  small  interest,  but  of  malicious  doc- 
trine, taught  baptism  not  to  be  necessary,  not  to 
be  used,  upon  this  ground,  because  they  supposed 
that  it  was  proper  to  John  to  '  baptize  with  water,' 
and  reserved  for  Christ,  as  his  peculiar,  to  '  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.'  *  Indeed  Christ 
baptized  none  otherwise ;  he  sent  his  Spirit  upon 
the  church  in  Pentecost,  and  baptized  them  with 
fire,  the  Spirit  appearing  like  a  flame  :  but  he  ap- 
pointed his  apostles  to  baptize  with  water,  and 
they  did  so,  and  their  successors  afler  them,  erery 
where  and  for  ever,  not  expounding  but  obeying 
the  preceptive  words  of  their  Lord,  which  were 
almost  the  last  that  he  spake  upon  earth.  And  I 
cannot  think  it  needful  to  prove  this  to  be  neces- 
sary by  any  more  arguments ;  for  the  words  are  so 
plain,  that  they  need  no  exposition :  and  yet,  if 
they  had  been  obscure,  the  universal  practice  of 
the  apostles  and  the  church  for  ever  is  a  sufficient 
declaration  of  the  commandment.  No  tradition 
is  more  universal,  no,  not  of  Scripture  itself;  no 
words  are  plainer,  no,  not  the  ten  commandments : 
and  if  any  suspicion  can  be  superinduced  by  any 
jealous  or  less  discerning  person,  it  will  need  no 
other  refutation,  but  to  turn  his  eyes  to  those  lights 
by  which  himself  sees  Scripture  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  commandments  to  be  the  declaration 
of  his  wilL 

13.  But  that  which  will  be  of  greatest  conoem- 

>  Geo.  xvH.  14.  *  8.  Aug.  Hsies.  46.  59. 
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ment  in  this  affair^  is,  to  consider  the  great  benefits 
that  are  conveyed  tons  in  this  sacrament;  for  this 
will  highly  conclude  that  the  precept  was  for  ever, 
which  God  so  seconds  with  bis  grace  and  mighty 
blessings;  and  the  snsception  of  it  necessary, be- 
cause we  cannot  be  without  those  excellent  things 
which  are  the  graces  of  the  sacrament. 

14.  First,  The  frnit  is,  that  '  in  baptism  we  are 
admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  Chrb^'  pfescnted 
unto  him,  consigned  with  his  sacrament,  enter 
into  his  militia,  give  up  our  understandings  and 
our  choice  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  in  ill 
senses  that  we  can,  become  his  disciples,  witnesang 
a  good  confession  and  undertaking  a  holy  life. 
And  therefore  in  Scripture  fia^rirevtip  and  /3a«rl{ay 
are  conjoined  in  the  significations,  as  tbey  are  is 
the  mystery.  It  is  a  giving  up  our  names  to  Cbrirt, 
and  it  is  part  of  the  foundation  or  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  religion,  as  appears  in  St  Paul's  cate- 
chism :  ^  it  is  so  the  first  thing,  that  it  is  for  babes 
and  neophytes,  in  which  they  are  matriculated  and 
adopted  into  the  house  of  their  father,  and  taken 
into  the  hands  of  their  mother.  Upon  this  account 
baptism  is  called  in  antiquity,  Ecclesia  janua,forU 
gratia,  et  primus  introitus  sanctorum  ad  ittenuim 
Dei  et  ecclesite  consueiudinem ;  ^  "  the  gate  of  the 
church,  the  door  of  grace,  the  first  entrance  of  the 
saints  to  an  eternal  conversion  with  God  and  the 
church."  Sacramentum  initiation  is,  et  intrantiu* 
Christianismum  investituram,  St.  Bernard  calls  it; 
"  the  sacrament  of  initiation,  and  the  investiture  of 
them  that  enter  into  the  religion."  And  the  per- 
son so  entering  is  called  vereurfiiyoQ  and  m/yrararf^* 
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fiivoc, '  one  of  the  religion,  or  a  proselyte  and  con- 
vert, and  one  added  to  the  numher  of  the  church  ; 
in  imitation  of  that  of  St.  Luke,  '0  Kvpcoc  irpoffe- 
ri^ei  (rtai^ojiiytig  ry  cicjcXiyo'c^i, '  God  added  to  the  church 
those  that  should  be  sared  :'  *  just  as  the  church 
does  to  this  day  and  for  ever,  baptizing  infants  and 
catechumens:  trta^Sfitvoi  vpo^l^evrai,  they  are  added 
to  the  church,  that  they  may  be  added  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 

15.  Secondly,  The  next  step  beyond  this  is 
adoption  into  the  covenant,  ^  which  is  an  immediate 
consequent  of  the  first  presentation;  this  being  the 
first  act  of  man,  that,  the  first  act  of  God.  And 
this  is  called  by  St  Paul  a  being  'baptized  in  one 
Spirit  into  one  body  ;*  *  that  is,  we  are  made  capa- 
ble of  the  communion  of  saints,  the  blessings  of 
the  faithful,  the  privileges  of  the  church.  By  this 
we  are,  as  St.  Luke  calls  it,  reray/ieroe  etc  ^toifv 
aWviov, '  ordained  or  disposed,  put  into  the  order 
of  eternal  life,*  *  being  made  members  of  the  mys- 
tical body  under  Christ  our  head. 

16.  Thirdly,  And  therefore  baptism  is  a  new 
birth,  by  which  we  enter  into  the  new  world,  the 
new  creation,  the  blessings  and  spiritualities  of  the 
kingdom.  And  this  is  the  expression  which  our 
Saviour  himself  used  to  Nicodemus : '  Unless  a  man 
be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit.'*  And  it  is  by 
St.  Paul  called  Xfirpbv  iraXiyyeveaiac,  *  the  laver  of 
regeneration.*  ^    For  now  we  begin  to  be  reckoned 

>  Just.  Mar^.  ApoL  ii.  ^  Acts,  11.  47* 

'  Tb  pdirriffna  i^  vio^teiag  ^apiv  Tvyxdviiv,  Cyr.  I.  Hie- 
rosol.  Catech.  2. 

*  I  Cor.  xii.  13.  •  Acts,  xUk  48.  «  John,  ilL  5. 

*  Titus,  iu.  6.     Aid  Bairrurfibv  ctpx^  ^^k^B  ^vh  >(V.v%Tav 
r//ity,  y  n-a\iyyev€<ria,  «^  ffippayiQ  i^  ^jvXaicTt^^vov,  ^  ^v»iTvo\^^^* 
Damaec  lib.  iv.  Qrth.  fid.  e.  10. 
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in  a  new  census  or  account ;  God  is  become  oor 
father^  Christ  our  dder  brother^  the  Spirit  the  e8^ 
nest  of  our  inheritance,  the  church  our  mother f 
our  food  is  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  fuA 
is  our  learning,  religion  our  employment,  and  oor 
whole  life  is  spiritual,  and  heaven  the  object  of  our 
hopes,  and  the  mighty  price  of  our  high  callinf. 
And  from  this  time  forward  we  have  a  new  pria* 
ciple  put  into  us,  the  Spirit  of  grace,  which,  hmdm 
our  soul  and  body,  is  a  principle  of  action,  of  one 
nature,  and  shall  with  them  enter  into  the  portion 
of  our  inheritance.  And  therefore  the  primitirt 
Christians,  who  consigned  all  their  affairs  and  goods 
and  writings  with  some  marks  of  their  Lord, 
usually  writing  'Ii;(fSc  Xpc<rdc,  8e6  'Yioc,  2«n)ff 
"  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour,"  made 
it  an  abbreviature,  by  writing  only  the  capitab 
thus,  I.  X.  8.  Y.  2,  which  the  heathens  in  Rockery 
and  derision  made  'Ix^''^'  which  signifies  a  fish, 
and  they  used  it  for  Christ,  as  a  name  of  reproach. 
But  the  Christians  owned  the  name,  and  turned  it 
into  a  pious  metaphor,  and  were  content  that  tbej 
should  enjoy  their  pleasure  in  the  acrostic.  But 
upon  that  occasion  Tertullian  speaks  pertinently 
to  this  article,  J^os  pisciculi,  secundum  i\^vy  iw»- 
trum  Jesum  Christum ,  in  aqua  nascimur :  *  "  Christ, 
whom  you  call  a  fish,  we  acknowledge  to  be  oor 
Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  we,  if  you  please,  are  the 
little  fishes,  for  we  are  born  in  water,  thence  we  de- 
rive our  spiritual  life."  And  because  from  hence- 
forward we  are  a  new  creation,  the  church  uses  to 
assign  new  relations  to  the  catechumens,  spiritoal 
fathers,  and  susceptors ;  and,  at  their  entrance  into 
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ptism,  the  Christian  and  Jewish  proselytes  did 
to  cancel  all  secular  affections  to  their  temporal 
atives.  Nee  quicqiujtm  prius  imbuuntur  qudm 
emnere  Deos,  eaniere,  patriam,  parentes,  liberos, 
ires  villa  habere,  said  Tacitus  of  the  Christians.  * 
'Which  was  true  in  the  sense  only  that  Christ  said, 
'He  that  doth  not  hate  father  or  mother  for  my 
Wtke,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;'  that  is,  He  that  doth 
i^iot  hate  them  pne  me,  rather  than  forsake  me  for- 
••ke  them,  is  unworthy  of  me. 

17.  Fourthly,  In  baptism  all  our  sins  are  par- 
doned, according  to  the  words  of  a  prophet,  'I 
"^ill  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
"fce  clean  from  all  your  filthiness.'  *    "  The  catechu- 
sien  descends  into  the  font  a  sinner,  he  arises  pu- 
lified ;  he  goes  down  the  son  of  death,  he  comes 
'«p  the  son  of  the  resurrection ;  he  enters  in  the 
8on  of  folly  and  prevarication,  he  returns  the  son 
of  reconciliation ;   he   stoops  down  the   child  of 
wrath,  and  ascends  the  heir  of  mercy ;  he  was  the 
diild  of  the  devil,  and  now  he  is  the  servant  and 
the  Son  of  God."    They  are  the  words  of  venerable 
Bede  concerning  this  mystery.'     And  this   was 
ingeniously   signified    by  that  Greek   inscription 
Upon  a  font,  which  is  so  prettily  contrived,  that  the 
Words  may  be  read  afler  the  Greek  or  after  the 
Hebrew  manner,  and  be  exactly  the  same;  NI^ON 
ANOMHMA,  MH  MONAN  O^IN,  "  Lord,  wash  my 
sin,  and  not  my  face  only."    And  so  it  is  in- 
tended and   promised.     'Arise  and  be  baptized, 
and  wash  away  thy  sins,  and  call  on  the  name  of 

*  Lib.  V.  Hist. 

*  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.     Hi^tvia  tv  fi&irTifrjia  tig  d^iffiv  t&v 
afiapTiUv.     Symb.  Nicen. 

'  Lib.  L  C.3.  in  Joann, 
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the  Lord/^  said  Anaoias  to  Saul.  For  Chrigt 
'  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  be 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it/  r^  X&Tp^  rS  v^roc  tv 
pilfMTi,  *  with  the  washing  of  water  in  the  word ;'  * 
that  is,  baptism  in  the  Christian  religion.  And 
therefore  TertuUian  calls  baptiam  lavacrum  evm- 
pendiattim,  ^  a  compendious  layer ;  that  is,  an  entire 
cleansing  the  soul  in  that  one  action  justly  and 
rightly  performed.  In  the  rehearsal  of  which  doc- 
trine it  was  not  an  unpleasant  etymology  that 
Anastasius  Siuaita  gave  of  baptism^  /Sanrur/ia  ^ptati 
vairraiafia,  iv  f  flaXKeraif  Hyttv  wivreif  ro  leTaigpAt 
in  which  our  sins  are  thrown  off:  and  they  fall 
like  leeches  when  they  are  full  of  blood  and  water, 
or  like  the  chains  from  St.  Peter's  hands  at  thepce- 
sence  of  the  angel.  Baptism  is  hv€K\6yiTnK  Af^nt 
kfiapriSiv,  an  entire,  full  forgiveness  of  sins,  so  that 
they  shall  never  be  called  again  to  scrutiny. 


■Omnia  dannonis  arma 


His  merguntur  aquis,  quibus  ille  renascitur  infans 
Qui  captivu£  erat^ 

The  captivity  of  the  soul  is  taken  away  by  the 
blood  of  redemption,  and  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
devil  are  quenched  by  these  salutary  waters ;  and 

'  Acts,  xxii.  16.  *  Eph.  v.  25,  26. 

'  Lib.  V.  adv.  Marc  c.  9.  QaXaatra  vXv^et  vavra^  riv 
dv9p<i)7rtx)v  KaKCL.  Or.  prov.  Annon  ita  credimiu,  quia  oooe 
genus  peccati,  cum  ad  salutare  lavacrum  venimus,  aafertnr?— 
Origen.  Horn.  15,  in  Josu.  £cce  quicquid  iniquitatum  htOifr 
temus  ignis  excoquere  et  expiare  vix  posset,  subitd  sacro  ftott 
submersum  est,  et  de  eetemis  debitis  brevissinio  lavacri  cflo* 
pendio  cum  indulgentissimo  creditore  transactum  est. — Ambniei 
1.  i.  c.  7)  de  Pcenit.  Qui  dicit  peccata  in  b^tiflno  Don  to- 
ditus  d\miU\,  dic&t  in  mari  rubro  ^gyptios  non  yeradtcr  mtf* 
tuos. — S.  Gieg.  "M.  \.  Vx.  c^.  ^^ . 
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bat  the  flames  of  hell  are  expiadng  or  ponishing 

eternal  ages,  that  is  washed  off  quickly  in  the 
Aj  font,  and  an  eternal  debt  paid  in  an  instant. 
9r  BO  sure  as  the  Egyptians  were  drowned  in  the 
ed  Sea,  so  sure  are  our  sins  washed  in  this  holy 
)od.  For  this  is  a  red  sea  too ;  these  waters  sig* 
fy  the  blood  of  Christ;  'These  are  they  that 
iTe  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
le  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  *  To  al/ia  xa^aplZei,  to 
)aip  Ka^api^ei,  «^  rb  irvevfia  hyvH^eC  to  alfxa  ^la 
/evfiaToCf  TO  irvevfia  Sta  vBaroc,  ^  The  blood  of 
hristcleanseth  us,  the  water  cleanseth  us,  the  Spirit 
irifieth  us;  the  blood  by  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  by 
e  water;'*  all  in  baptism,  and  in  pursuance  of 
at  baptismal  state.  '  These  three  are  they  that 
Ar  record  in  earlh,  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the 
ood ;'  icf  01  TpeiQ  etc  TO  tv  dtn, '  and  these  three  agree 

one,'  or  are  to  one  purpose ;  *  and  they  agree  in 
iptism,  and  in  the  whole  pursuance  of  the  as- 
stances  which  a  Christian  needs  all  the  days  of 
s  life.     And  therefore  St.  Cyril  calls  baptism  t&v 

Xpi?5  ira^fiaTwy  avrlrvTrov,  the  antitype  of  the 
Lssions  of  Christ.  It  does  preconsign  the  death 
'  Christ,  and  does  the  infancy  of  the  work  of 
ace,  but  not  weakly ;  it  brings  from  death  to  life : 
id  though  it  brings  us  but  to  the  birth  in  the  new 
fe,  yet  this  is  a  greater  change  than  is  in  all  the 
sriods  of  our  growth  to  manhood,  to  a  perfect 
an  in  Christ  Jesus. 

18.  Fifthly,  Baptism  does  not  only  pardon  our 
ns,  but  puts  us  into  a  state  of  pardon  for  the  time  to 
>me.  For  baptism  is  the  beginning  of  the  new 
fe,  and  an  admission  of  us  into  the  evangelical 

•  J(cy,  viL  14. 

^  I  Jobni.  7;  Acts  xxiL  16 ;  Tit  lii.  ^',  ll<Sa.\s..\^ 

'  i  John  v.  8. 
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covenant;  which  on  our  parte  consisto  in  a  sincere 
and  timely  endeavour  to  glorify  God  by  faith  aod 
obedience ;  and  on  God*s  part,  he  will  pardon  what 
is  past,  assist  us  for  the  future,  and  not  measore 
us  by  grains  and  scruples,  or  exact  our  duties  by 
the  measure  of  an  angel,  but  by  the  span  of  a 
man's  hand.    So  that  by  baptism  we  are  consigned 
to  the  mercies  of  Gt)d,  and  the  graces  of  the  gospel ; 
that  is,  that  our  pardon  be  continued,  and  oar 
piety  be  a  state  of  repentance.   And  therefore,  that 
baptism  which  in  the  Nicene  creed  we  profett  to 
be  for  the  remission  of  sins,  is  called  in  the  Jem- 
salem  creed,  the  baptism  of  repentance ;  that  is,  it 
is  the  entrance  of  a  new  life,  the  gate  to  a  perpetual 
change  and  reformation,  all  the  way  continuing 
our  title  to  the  hopes  of  forgiveness  of  sins.    And 
this  excellency  is  clearly  recorded  by  Sl  Paol: 
'  The  kindness  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  to- 
wards man  hath  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righte- 
ousness which  we  have  done;' '  that  is  the  formalit}' 
of  the  gospel  covenant,  not  to  be  exacted  by  the 
strict  measures  of  the  law ;  but  according  to  im 
mercy  he  saved  us ;  that  is,  by  gentleness  and  re- 
missions, by  pitying  and  pardoning  us,  by  reUev- 
ing  and   supporting  us ;  because .'  he    rememben 
that  we  are  but  dust;  and  all  this  mercy  we  are 
admitted  to,  and   is  conveyed   to   us,  ciU  Xurpov 
traXiyyevealae,  by  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and 
the   renewing  the  Holy  Ghost.     And   this  phuo 
evident  doctrine    was  observed,    explicated,  and 
urged  against  the  Messalians,  who  said  that  bap- 
tism was  like  a  razor,  that  cuts  away  all  the  6io> 
that  were  past,  or  presently  adhering,  but  not  the 
sins  of  out  ^Ulut^  V\fe.   0\»St  yd^  THTO  fiovov  kxayytS- 
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Xerai  ro  fiv^ptov,  6XKa  ra  r^rrwv  fxel^ta  i^  reXitdrepa' 
kpfta^v  yap  m  r&y  fuXK6vTtav  kya^&v  i^  t% 
i<rofjiivffi  iiravdvev^  rviroc,  j^  KocwWa  rwy  hevworiKtiy 
wa^fidrvy,  i^  fierttffla  TiJQ  decnrorcidyc  Afa^'ct^cwc,  i^ 
ifidrutv  ffbfrriplti,  i^  xcrcliv  eh<ppo(nfvriCt  i^  ^0X17  f^tnonhi^g, 
ftaXkor  de  ahro  ^H^,^  "This  sacrament  promises 
more  and  greater  things ;  it  is  the  earnest  of  future 
good  things^  the  type  of  the  resurrection,  the  com- 
munication of  the  Lord's  passion,  the  partaking  of 
his  resurrection,  the  robe  of  righteousness,  the  gar- 
ment of  gladness,  the  vestment  of  light,  or  rather 
lig^t  itself."  And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  baptism  is 
not  to  be  repeated,  because  it  does  at  once  all  that 
it  can  do  at  an  hundred  times  :  for  it  admits  us  to 
the  condition  of  repentance  and  evangelical  mercy, 
to  a  state  of  pardon  for  our  infirmities  and  sins, 
which  we  timely  and  effectually  leave ;  and  this  is 
a  thing  that  can  be  done  but  once,  as  a  man  can 
begin  but  once.  He  that  hath  once  entered  in  at 
this  gate  of  life,  is  always  in  possibility  of  pardon, 
if  he  be  in  a  possibility  of  working  and  doing  after 
the  manner  of  a  man  that  which  be  hath  promised 
to  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  was  expressly  deli, 
vered  and  observed  by  St.  Austin  ;*  '<  That  which 
tbe  apostle  says,  '  Cleansing  him  with  the  washing 
of  water  in  tbe  word,'  is  to  be  understood,  that  in 
the  same  laver  of  regeneration  and  word  of  sancti- 
iication  all  the  evils  of  the  regenerate  are  cleansed 
and  healed ;  not  only  the  sins  that  are  past,  which 
are  all  now  remitted  in  baptism,  but  also  thoae 
that  are  contracted  afterwards  by  human  ignorance 
and  infirmity:  not  that  baptism  be  repeated  as 


'  TheodoK.  Ep.  de  Div.  deer.  cap.  de  BapU 

^  Lib,  de  NapUiSy  c.  23,  et  Tracu  124,  m  Jotsi. 

VOL.  I,  ^  ^ 
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often  as  we  sin/  but  because  by  this^  which  is  once 
administered,  is  brought  to  pass  that  pardon  of  all 
sins,  not  only  of  those  that  are  past,  but  also  those 
which  will  be  committed  afterwards,  is  obtained." 
The  Messalians  denied  this,  and  it  was  part  of 
their  heresy  in  the  underraluing  of  baptism ;  and 
for  it  they  are  most  excellently  confuted  by  Isidore 
Pelusiot,  in  his  third  book,  195th  Epistle  to  the 
Count  Hermin,  whither  I  refer  the  reader. 

19.  In  proportion  to  this  doctrine  it  is  that  the 
holy  Scripture  calls  upon  us  to  live  a  holy  life,  in 
pursuance  of  this  grace  of  baptism.     And  St.  Paul 
recalls  the  lapsed  Galatians  to  their  covenant,  and 
the  grace  of  God  stipulated  in  baptism :  '  Ye  are 
all  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;'*  that 
is,  'heirs  of  the  promise,'  and  '  Abraham's  seed;'' 
that    promise  which   cannot  be  disannulled,  in- 
creased, or  diminished,  but  is  the  same  to  us  as  it 
was  to  Abraham,  the  same  before  the  law  and 
after.     Therefore  do  not  you  hope  to  be  justified 
by  the  law,  for  you  are  entered  into  the  covenant  of 
faith,  and  are  to  be  justified  thereby.     This  is  all 
your  hope,  by  this  you  must  stand  for  ever,  or  you 
cannot  stand  at  all;  but  by  this  you   may:  for 
'  you  are  God's  children  by  faith  ;'  that  is,  not  by 
the  law,  or  the  covenant  of  works.     And  that  yoa 
may  remember  whence  you  are  going,  and  returo 
again,  he  proves  that  they  are  the  children  of  God 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  because  they  '  have  been 
baptized   into  Christ,'  and  so  'put  on  Christ'* 
This  makes  you  children,  and  such  as  are  to  be 
'  saved  by  faith  ;'  that  is,  a  covepant>  '  not  of  works,' 
but  of  pardon  in  *  Jesus  Christ,'  the  author  and  esta- 

'  Vide  Salmer.  torn.  xiii.  p.  487.  *  GaL  iii.  26. 

»  lb.  verse  29.  *  lb,  verse  27. 
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blisher  of  this  covenant.    For  this  is  the  covenant, 
made  in  baptism,  that  '  being  justified  by  his  grace, 
we  sha]!  be  heirs  of  life  eternal :  for  by  grace,'  that 
is,  by  favour,  remission,  and  forgiveness  in  Jesus 
Christ,  '  ye  are  saved.'    This  is  the  only  way  that 
we  have  of  being  justified,  and  this  must  remain  as 
long  as  we  are  in  hopes  of  heaven ;  for  besides  this 
we  have  no  hopes :  and  all  this  is  stipulated  and 
consigned  in   baptism,  and   is  of  force  after  our 
fallings  into  sin  and  risings  again.    In  pursuance 
of  this  the  same  apostle  declares,  that  the  several 
states  of  sin  are  so  many  recessions  from  the  state  of 
baptismal  grace ;  and  if  we  arrive  to  the  direct  apos* 
taey,  and  renouncing  of,  or  a  contradiction  to  the 
state  of  baptism,  we  are  then  unpardonable,  be- 
cause we  are  fallen  from  our  state  of  pardon.    This 
St.  Paul  conditions  most  strictly  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.    'This  is  the  covenant  I  will  make 
in  those  days :  I  will  put  my  laws  in  their  hearts ; 
and  their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no 
more.   Now  where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no 
more  offering  for  sin.'  ^    That  is,  our  sins  are  so 
pardoned  that  we  need  no  more  oblation,  we  are 
then  made  partakers  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  which 
we  afterwards  renew  in  memory,  and  eucharist,  and 
representment.  But  the  great  work  is  done  in  bap- 
tism ;  for  so  it  follows,  '  having  boldness  to  enter 
into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new 
and  living  way;'  that  is, '  by  the  veil  of  his  flesh/* 
bis  incarnation.    Bat  how  do  we  enter  into  this  ? 
Baptism  is  the  door,  and  the  ground  of  this  con- 
fidence for  ever :  for  so  he  adds,  '  Let  as  draw  near 
with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having 

>  Heb.  z.  16,  &c.  *  lb.  vene  10,  &c. 

E  ^  ^ 
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our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and 
onr  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.'  This  is  the 
consignation  of  this  blessed  state,  and  the  gate  to 
all  this  mercy.  *  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of 
our  faith ;' '  that  is,  the  religion  of  a  Christian,  the 
faith  into  which  we  were  baptized ;  for  that  is  the 
faith  that  justifies  and  saves  us :  Let  as  therdbre 
hold  fast  this  profession  of  this  faith,  and.  do  all  the 
intermedial  works  in  order  to  the  conservation  of 
it,  such  as  are  *  assembling  in  the  communion  of 
saints,'*  (the  use  of  the  word  and  sacrament  is  in- 
cluded in  the  precept,)  '  mutual  exhortation,  good 
example,'  and  the  like.  '  For,  if  we  sin  wilfully 
after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  \ 
that  is,  if  we  sin  against  the  profession  of  this  faith, 
and  hold  it  not  fast,  but  let  the  faith  and  the  pro- 
fession go  wilfully,  (which  afterwards  he  calls 'a 
treading  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  accounting  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctiiied 
an  unholy  thing/  and  '  a  doing  despite  to  the 
Spirit  of  grace,**  viz.  which  moved  upon  tboie 
waters,  and  did  illuminate  him  in  baptism ;)  if  we 
do  this,  there  is  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  no  moie 
deaths  of  Christ  into  which  you  may  be  baptized; 
that  is,  you  are  fallen  from  the  state  of  pardon  an^ 
repentance  into  which  you  were  admitted  in  bap- 
tism, and  in  which  you  continue  so  long  as  W 
have  not  quitted  your  baptismal  rites  and  the  whole 
covenant.  Contrary  to  this  is  that  which  St  Peter 
calls  '  making  our  calling  and  election  sure  ;*  that 
is,  a  doing  all  that  which  may  continue  us  in 
our  state  ^f  baptism  and  the  grace  of  the  covenait 

'  T»}c  tX-KiOoQ,  scil.  adfutunim  respiciens. 
^  Heb.  X.  29.  " 
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And  between  these  two  states  of  absolute  apostacy 
from,  and  entirely  adhering  to  and  securing  this 
state  of  calling  and  election,  are  all  the  intermedial 
sins,  and  being  overtaken  in  single  faults,  or  declin- 
ing towards  vicious  habits,  which  in  their  several 
proportions  are  degrees  of  danger  and  security; 
which  St.  Peter  calls  Xii^riv  Ka^apifffjiS  rdy  TrdXai 
airrS  hfioprt&r,  *  a  forgetting  our  baptism*  or  '  puri- 
fication from  our  sins.'*  And  in  this  sense  are 
those  words,  '  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  ;'  that  is, 
by  that  profession  which  they  made  in  baptism ; 
from  which,  if  they  swerve  not,  they  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  their  spiritual  life.  It  is  a  grace  which, 
by  virtue  of  the  covenant  consigned  in  baptism, 
does  like  a  centre  transmit  effluxes  to  all  the  periods 
and  portions  of  our  life;  our  whole  life,  all  the 
periods  of  our  succeeding  hopes  are  kept  alive  by 
this.  This  consideration  is  of  great  use,  besides 
many  other  things,  to  reprove  the  folly  of  those 
who  in  the  primitive  church  deferred  their  baptism 
till  their  death-bed :  because  baptism  is  a  laver  of 
sanctification,  and  drowns  all  our  sins,  and  buries 
them  in  the  grave  of  our  Lord,  they  thought  they 
might  sin  securely  upon  the  stock  of  an  after-bap- 
lism ;  for  unless  they  were  strangely  prevented  by 
a  sadden  accident,  a  death-bed  baptism  they 
thought  would  secure  their  condition.  But  early 
some  of  them  durst  not  take  it,  much  less  in  the  be*- 
ginning  of  their  years,  that  they  might  at  least  gain 
impunity  for  their  follies  and  heats  of  their  youth. 
Baptism  hath  influence  into  the  pardon  of  all  our 
ains  committed  in  all  the  days  of  our  folly  and  in- 

I  2  Pet  i.  9.  vide  Par.  ii.  Disc.  9,  of  Repentance,  numb.  9, 
ad31. 
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firmity ;  and  so  long  as  we  have  not  been  Kaptized, 
80  long  we  are  out  of  the  state  of  pardon :  and 
therefore  an  early  baptism  is  not  to  be  avoided 
upon  this  mistaken  fancy  and  plot  upon  heaven; 
it  is  the  greater  security  towards  the  pardon  of  oor 
sins,  if  we  have  taken  it  in  the  beginning  of  onr 
days. 

20.  Fifthly,  The  next  benefit  of  baptism,  which 
is  also  a  verification  of  this,  is  a  sanctification  of 
the  baptized  person  by  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

Sanctus  in  hunc  ccelo  descendit  Spiritus  amnem, 

Ccelestfque  sacras  fonte  maritat  aqua^ : 
Concipit  unda  Deum,  sancUmque  liquoribos  ahnii 
Edit  ab  sterno  semine  progeniem.' 

The  Holy  Ghost  descends  upon  the  waters  of 
baptism,  and  makes  them  prolifical,  apt  to  produce 
children  unto  God.  And  therefore  St.  Leo  compares 
the  font  of  baptism  to  the  womb  of  the  blessed 
virgin  when  it  was  replenished  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
And  this  is  the  baptism  of  our  dearest  Lord :  his 
ministers  baptize  with  water,  our  Lord  at  the  same 
time  verifies  their  ministry  with  giving  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit. They  are  joined  together  by  St.  Paul:  *We 
are  by  one  Spirit  baptized  into  one  body  ;*•  that  w, 
admitted  into  the  church  by  baptism  of  water  and 
the  Spirit.  This  is  that  which  our  blessed  Lord 
cidls  a  being  '  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit:'*  by 
water  we  are  sacramentally  dead  and  buried,  by 
the  Spirit  we  are  made  alive.  But  because  tbeie 
are  mysterious  expressions,  and,  according  to  the 
style  of  Scripture,  high  and  secret  in  spiritual  sig- 
nifications, therefore,  that  we  may  understand  what 
these  things  signify,  we  must  consider  it  by  its  real 

'  Paul.  Ep.  xii.  ad  Scrcnum.  «  1  Cor.  xli.  13. 

3  John,  iii.  6.    S.  Basil,  de  Spir.  S.  c.  15. 
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effects,  and  what  is  prodaces  upon  the  soul  of  a 
man. 

21.  First,  It  is  the  suppletory  of  original  righte- 
ousness, by  which  Adam  was  at  first  gracious  with 
Grod,  and  which  he  lost  by  his  prevarication.  It 
was  in  him  a  principle  of  wisdom  and  obedience, 
a  relation  between  God  and  himself,  a  title  to  the 
extraordinary  mercies  of  God,  and  a  state  of  friend- 
ship. When  he  fell,  he  was  discomposed  in  all, 
the  links  of  the  golden  chain  and  blessed  relation 
were  broken :  and  it  so  continued  in  the  whole  life 
of  man,  which  was  stained  with  the  evils  of  this 
folly  and  the  consequent  mischiefs.  And  there- 
fore when  we  began  the  world  ag^in,  entering  into 
the  articles  of  a  new  life,  God  gave  us  his  Spirit  to 
be  an  instrument  of  our  becoming  gracious  per- 
sons, and  of  being  in  a  condition  of  obtaining  that 
supernatural  end  which  God  at  first  designed  to 
us«  And  therefore  as  our  baptism  is  a  separation 
of  us  from  unbelieving  people,  so  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  us  in  our  baptism  is  a  consigning 
or  marking  us  for  God,  as  the  sheep  of  his  pasture, 
as  the  soldiers  of  his  army,  as  the  servants  of  his 
household :  we  are  so  separated  from  the  world, 
that  we  are  appropriated  to  God,  so  that  God  ex- 
pects of  us  duty  and  obedience ;  and  all  sins  are 
acts  of  rebellion  and  undutifulness.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  sanctification  of  Jeremy  and  John  the 
Baptist  from  their  mothers'  wombs ;  that  is,  God 
took  them  to  his  own  service  by  an  early  design ar 
tion^  and  his  Spirit  marked  them  to  a  holy  ministry. 
To  this  also  relates  that  of  St  Paul,  whom  God,  by 
a  decree,  separated  from  his  mother's  womb  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel :  the  decree  did  antedate  the 
act  of  the  Spirit,  which  did  not  descend  upon  him 
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until  the  day  of  his  baptism.  What  these  parsons 
were  in  order  to  exterior  ministries,  that  all  the 
faithful  are  in  order  to  faith  and  obedience,  con- 
signed in  baptism  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod  to  a  perpe- 
tual relation  to  God,  in  a  continual  serrice  aud 
title  to  his  promises.  And  in  this  sense  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  called  a^^payiQ,  '  a  seal ;' '  '  in  whom  also, 
after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  thit 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise.*'  To  /liv  v^iap  mBaipu,  rh 
he  irvevfia  a^payl^ei  r^v  i/^^v.  "  The  water  washes 
the  body,  and  the  Spirit  seals  the  soul/'  viz,  to  t 
participation  of  those  promises  which  he  hath  made, 
and  to  which  we  receive  a  title  by  our  baptism. 

22.  Secondly,  The  second  effect  of  the  Spirit  is 
light  or  illumination  ;  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  be- 
comes unto  us  the  author  of  holy  thoughts  and 
firm  persuasions,  and  sets  to  his  seal  that  the  woid 
of  God  is  true,  into  the  belief  of  which  we  are  then 
baptized,  and  makes  faith  to  be  a  grace,  and  the  un- 
derstanding resigned,  and  the  will  confident,  and  the 
assent  stronger  than  the  promises,  and  the  propo- 
sitions to  be  believed,  because  they  are  beloved; 
and  we  are  taught  the  ways  of  g6dline8s  after  a  new 
manner ;  that  is,  we  are  made  to  perceive  the  secrets 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  love  religion,  and  to  long 
for  heaven  and  heavenly  things,  and  to  despise  the 
world,  and  to  have  new  resolutions,  and  new  per- 
ceptions, and  new  delicacies,  in  order  to  the  e^ab- 
lishment  of  faith  and  its  increments  and  persever- 
ance. Ty  \afjiiri(ri^  4'^V  °^^  KaraK\v(yfi&  avc^pvflac 
6  Gcof,  oiovel  ^p6vov  ahrilv  kavr^  icarcpyaf e«.*  "  God 
sits  in  the  soul  when  it  is  illuminated  in  baptism, 

^  2  C3or.  i.  22  ;  Eph.  iv.  30 ;  Jchn  vi.  27. 
«  Eph.  i.  13.    S.  Cyril.  Hieros.  Cate^ii.  iii. 
'  S.  BasiL  in  Psalm,  xxriii. 
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as  if  he  sat  in  his  throne  ;**  that  is,  he  roles  by  a  firm 
pevBuasion  and  entire  principles  of  obedience.  And 
therefore  baptism  is  called  in  Scripture  t^nofioQ,  and 
the  baptized  ^mrnr^iyreQ,  ' illaminated ;'  'Call  to 
mind  die  former  days  in  which  yoo  were  illu- 
minated :'  *  and  the  same  phrase  is  in  the  sixth  to  the 
Hebrews/  where  the  parallel  places  expound  each 
other.  For  that  which  St  Paul  calls  &ira£  ^wrcv- 
divTfQ,  '  once  illuminated/  he  calls  after,  XqI^oktcc 
ri^y  'eiriyymaiv  r^c  &Kri^tiag,  *  a  receiving  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  truth.'  And  that  you  may  perceive 
this  to  be  wholly  meant  of  baptism,  the  apostle 
expresses  it  still  by  synonymas,  '  tastmg  of  the 
heavenly  gift>  and  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  sprinkled  in  our  hearts  from  an  evil  con- 
science, and  washed  in  our  bodies  with  pure  water:'' 
all  which  also  are  a  syllabus  or  collection  of  the  ser 
veral  effects  of  the  graces  bestowed  in  baptism.  But 
we  are  now  instancing  in  that  which  relates  most 
properly  to  the  understanding;  in  which  respect  the 
Holy  Spirit  also  is  called  '  anointing  or  '  unction :' 
and  the  mystery  is  explicated  by  St  John,  <  the 
anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth 
in  you ;  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you, 
bat  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all 
things.'^ 

23.  Thirdly, '  The  Holy  Spirit  descends  upon  us 
in  baptism,  to  become  the  principle  of  a  new  life/ 
to  become  '  a  holy  seed,'  springing  up  to  holiness; 
and  is  called  by  St  John  mripiMi  8eov,  'the  seed  of 
God  I**  and  the  purpose  of  it  we  are  taught  by  him, 
'  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God'  (that  is,  he  that  is  re- 
generated and  entered  into  this  new  birth) '  doth  not 

'  Heb.  X.  32.  «  Verse  4.  *  Heb.  vi.  4. 

*  1  John,  ii.  20,  «7.  '  i  John,  iii.  9. 
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commit  sin ;  for  bis  seed  remaineth  in  him ;  and 
he  cannot  sin,  because  be  is  bom  of  God/  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  of  life ;  and  now  that  be 
by  the  Spirit  is  bom  anew,  he  hath  in  him  that 
principle  which,  if  it  be  cherished,  will  grow  up  to 
life,  to  life  eternal.  And  this  is,  *  the  Spirit  of 
sanctifi  cation,  the  victory  over  the  world,'  the  dele- 
tery  of  concupiscence,  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  the 
perpetual  principle  of  grace  sown  in  our  spirits 
in  the  day  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  Grod, 
and  members  of  Christ's  body.  Bat  take  this  mys^ 
tery  in  the  words  of  St.  Basil :  "  There  are  two 
ends  proposed  in  baptism  ;  to  wit,  to  abolish  the 
body  of  sin,  that  we  may  no  more  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  death  ;  and  to  live  in  the  Spirit,  and  to  have 
our  fruit  to  sancti6cation.  The  water  represent! 
the  image  of  death,  receiving  the  body  in  its  bo> 
som,  as  in  a  sepulchre :  but  the  quickening  Spirit 
sends  upon  us  a  vigorous  ^vva^uv,  power  or  efficacy, 
even  from  the  beginning  renewing  our  souls  from 
the  death  of  sin  unto  life.  For  as  our  morti6 cation 
is  perfected  in  the  water,  so  the  Spirit  works  life  in 
us,"*  To  this  purpose  is  the  discourse  of  St,  Paul; 
having  largely  discoursed  of  our  being  baptized 
into  the  death  of  Christ,  he  adds  this  as  the  corollary 
of  all.*  *He  that  is  dead  is  free  from  sin;*  that 
is,  being  mortified  and  '  buried  in'  the  waters  of 
'  baptism/^  we  have  a  *  new  life'  of  righteousness  put 
into  us ;  we  are  quitted  from  the  dominion  of  sin, 
and  are  '  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  Christ's 
resurrection,*  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve 
sin.'* 

'  Lib.  de  Spir.  S.  c.  18.  «  Rom.  vi.  7. 

^  Ibid,  verse  4.  *  Verse  6. 

^  Verse  6.  Vide  Disc.  9^  of  Kepentance,  n.  46« 
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24.  Fourthly,  But  all  these  intermedial  bless- 
Dgs  tend  to  a  glorious  conclusion;  for  baptism 
Ices  also  consign  us  to  a  holy  resurrection.  It 
akes  the  sting  of  death  from  us,  by  burying  us  to- 
:ether  with  Christ ;  and  takes  off  sin,  which  is  the 
ting  of  death,  and  then  we  shall  be  partakers  of  a 
Jessed  resurrection.  This  we  are  taught  by  St. 
*aul :  *  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
laptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his 
eath  ?  for  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the 
ikeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  like- 
ess  of  his  resurrection.' '  That  declares  the  real 
vent  in  its  due  season.  But  because  baptism  con- 
igns  it,  and  admits  us  to  a  title  to  it,  we  are  said, 
ith  St,  Paul,  to  be  risen  with  Christ  in  baptism ; 
!)aried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  you  are 
Ben  with  him,  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
rod,  which  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.''  Which 
xpression  I  desire  to  be  remembered,  that  by  it  we 
lay  better  understand  those  other  sayings  of  the 
postle,  of  '  putting  on  Christ  in  baptism,  putting 
Q  the  new  man,'  &c.  for  these  only  signify  tmxtL- 
rifjia,  or  the  design  on  God's  part,  and  the  endea- 
our  and  duty  on  man's  :  we  are  then  consigned  to 
ur  duty,  and  to  our  reward ;  we  undertake  one, 
ad  have  a  title  to  the  other.  And  though  men  of 
peness  and  reason  enter  instantly  into  their  por- 
on  of  work,  and  have  present  use  of  the  assist- 
Dces,  and  something  of  their  reward  in  hand ;  yet 
e  cannot  conclude,  that  those  that  cannot  do  it 
resently  are  not  baptized  rightly,  because  they 
re  not  in  capacity  to  '  put  on  the  new  man,'  in 
ghteousness ;  that  is,  in  an  actual  holy  life.    For 

■  Rom.  vi.  3,  5.  <  C<d.  iL  12. 
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they  may  *  pat  on  the  new  man'  in  baptism,  yoA 
as  '  they  are  risen  with  Christ'  Which  because  it 
may  be  done  by  faith  before  it  is  done  in  real  efeot, 
and  it  may  be  done  by  sacrament  and  design  be- 
fore  it  be  done  by  a  proper  faith  ;  so  also  may  our 
putting  on  the  new  man  be  :  it  is  done  sacnunoit* 
ally ;  and  that  part  which  is  wholly  the  wori[  of 
God  does  only  antedate  the  work  of  man,  which  ii 
to  succeed  in  its  due  time,  and  is  after  the  maimer 
of  preventing  grace.  But  this  by  the  by.  In  or* 
der  to  the  present  articles,  baptism  is  by  Thcodoict 
called  furtfcla  rfjg  ZeTtrorucifQ  kvaKdatrnq,  "  a  paitici* 
pation  of  the  Lord's  resurrection." 

26,  Fifthly  and  lastly, '  By  baptism  we  are  saTcd; 
that  is,  we  are  brought  from  death  to  life  here,  and 
that  is  '  the  first  resurrection  :*  and  we  are  broogbt 
from  death  to  life  hereafter,  by  Tirtue  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  state  of  grace  into  which  in  baptism  we 
enter,  and  are  preserved  from  the  '  second  death/ 
and  receive  a  glorious  and  an  eternal  life.  '  He  that 
believetb  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,'  *  said  oar 
blessed  Saviour;  and  'according  to  bis  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 

26.  After  these  great  blessings  so  plainly  testi- 
fied in  Scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  the  primitire 
church,  which  are  regularly  consigned  and  bestowed 
in  baptism,  I  shall  less  need  to  descend  to  temporal 
blessings  or  rather  contingencies,  or  miraculous 
events,  or  probable  notices  of  thingrg  less  certaia 
Of  this  nature  are  those  stories  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  the  church,  that  Constantine  was  cored 
of  a  leprosy  in  baptism;'  Theodosias  recovered 

>  Mark,  xvi.  16.         *  Tit.  iiL  5.         '  Nieeph.  lib.  vii.  c.3i. 
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of  his  disease,  being  baptized  by  the  bishop  of 
Tbessalonica :  ^  and  a  paralytic  Jew  was  cured  as 
soon  as  he  became  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized 
by  AtticQS  of  C  P. ;'  and  bishop  Amulph  baptizing  a 
leper  also  cured  him,  said  Vincentius  Bellovacensis. 
It  is  more  considerable  which  is  generally  and  pi* 
onsly  believed  by  very  many  eminent  persons  in 
the  church,  that  atour  baptism  God  assigns  an  angel 
guardian,  for  then  the  catechumen,  being  made  a 
servant  and  a  brother  to  the  Lord  of  angels,  is  sure 
not  to  want  the  aids  of  them  who  *  pitch  their 
tents  round  about  them  that  fear  the  Lord ;'  ^  and 
that  this  g^ard  and  ministry  is  then  appointed 
when  themselves  are  admitted  into  the  inheritance 
of  the  promises:  and  their  title  to  salvation  is 
hugely  agreeable  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  '  Are 
they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  mi- 
nister to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  P'  * 
where  it  appears,  that  the  title  to  the  inheritance  is 
the  title  to  this  ministry,  and  therefore  must  begin 
and  end  together.  But  I  insist  not  on  this,  though 
it  seems  to  me  hugely  probable.  All  these  bless- 
ings put  into  one  syllabus,  have  given  to  baptism 
many  honourable  appellatives  in  Scripture  and 
other  divine  writers,  calling  it  kvayivvriaiv  iraXiy- 
ytvtoLav,  o^rifia  irpoc  Qeov,  oxf7fta  irpoQ  upavov,  jiacrf 
Xc/ac  irpo^evoy,  n^v  Kkiiha  r^c  (iaaikda^  r&v  ipay&v, 
fuyoKfiy  irtfHTOfirlv  a^eipoirOliiToy,  LvaKaivbtaiv, 
dyadic  cvvu^ii<rttaQ  kirtpkmifia,  appcLfi&ya  i^iyypoy, 
iivdZttity,  Ayaicria-iy,  iyhffJM  ^rcivov,'  "  sacramen' 
turn  mt<B  et  tBtema  salutis  ;  a  new  birth,  a  regene- 

*  Soar.  lift.  v.  c  6.  ^  Idem.  lib.  vii.  c.  7. 

3  Psalm  xxxiv.  7-  *  Heb.  i.  14. 

2  Basil.  Theod.  Bpipban.  Nazianz.  CoL  ii  2.  Cyril.  Hieros. 
Dionya.  Axtof.  Aug.  lib.  IL  c.  13.  contra  Crescon.  Gram. 
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ration,  a  renovation,  a  chariot  carrying  us  to  God, 
the  great  circumcision,  a  circumcision  made  with- 
out hands,  the  key  of  the  kingdom,  the  paranyfnpk  of 
the  kingdom,  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  the  an- 
swer of  a  good  conscience,  the  robe  of  light,  the 
sacrament  of  a  new  life  and  of  eternal  salvation." 
"^ A/)c?ov  fuv  v^iap.  This  is  celestial  water,  springing 
from  the  sides  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  church 
was  built,  when  the  rock  was  smitten  with  the  rod 
of  God. 

27.  It  remains  now  that  we  enquire  what  con- 
cerns our  duty,  and  in  what  persons  or  in  what 
disposition  baptism  produces  all  these  glorioos 
effects :  for  the  sacraments  of  the  church  work  in 
the  virtue  of  Christ,  but  yet  only  upon  such  as  are 
servants  of  Christ,  and  hinder  not  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace.  For  the  water  of  the  font  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  sacrament  are  indeed  to  wash  away 
our  sins,  and  to  purify  our  souls ;  but  not  unless 
we  have  a  mind  to  be  purified.  The  sacrament 
works  pardon  for  them  that  hate  their  sin,  and  pro- 
cures grace  for  them  that  love  it.  They  that  are 
guilty  of  sins  must  repent  of  them,  and  renounce 
them  and  they  must  make  a  profession  of  the  faith 
of  Christ ;  and  give  or  be  given  up  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  and  then  they  are  rightly  disposed.  '  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved/ '  saith 
Christ ;  and  St.  Peter  called  out  to  the  whole  as- 
sembly, '  Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you.'' 
Concerning  this  Justin  Martyr  gives  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  church ;  *O0w 
ay  TTEKydCtai  i^  TrtTEvaiertv,  &c.^  "  Whosoever  are 
persuaded  and  believe  those  things  to'  be  troe 
which  are  delivered  and  spoken  by  us,  and  under- 
•  Mark,  xvL  16.         ^  Acts,  iL  38.         *  ApoL  ad  AntocCo- 
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take  to  live  accordingly,  tbey  are  commanded  to 
fast  and  pray,  and  to  ask  of  God  remission  for  their 
former  sins,  we  also  praying  together  with  them, 
and  fasting.    Then  they  are  brought  to  us  where 
water  is,  and  are  regenerated  in  the  same  manner 
of  regeneration  by  which  we  ourselves  are  regene- 
rated.''    For  in  baptism  St.  Peter  observes  there 
are  two  partsyvthe  body  and  the  spirit.    That  is 
vapKOQ  Surd^effig  fivirov,  *  the  putting  away  the  filth 
of  the  flesh ;'  ^  that  is,  the  material  washing ;  and  this 
is  baptism  no  otherwise  than  a  dead  corpse  is  a 
man :    the   other  is  ervvci^^o'eaic  iLya^iJQ  kireputrrifMi 
*  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God  ;'that 
is,  the  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God :  that  is  the 
effective  disposition  in  which  baptism  does  save  us. 
And  in  the  same  sense  are  those  sayings  of  the  pri- 
mitive doctors  to  be  understood,    Anima  non  lava- 
tione,  sed  responsione,   sancifur;*  the  soul   is  not 
healed  by  washing,  viz.  alone,  but  by  the  answer, 
the  hrtpwTritML  in  St  Peter,  the  correspondent  of  our 
part  of  the  covenant ;  for  that  is  the  perfect  sense 
of  this  unusual  expression.     And  the  effect  is  at- 
tributed to  this,  and  denied  to  the  other,  when  they 
are  distinguished.  So  Justin  Martyr  affirms :  "  The 
only  baptism  that  can  heal  us  is  repentance  and 
the  knowledge  of  God.     For  what  need  is  there  of 
that  baptism  that  can  only  cleanse  the  flesh  and 
the  body  P  Be  washed  in  your  flesh  from  wrath  and 
covetousness,  from  envy  and  hatred ;  and  behold 
the  body  is  pure."^    And  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
upon  that  proverbial   saying,  "lerOt  jeai)  Xarp^  dXXa 
v6^  Ka^apoQ,  '  Be  not  pure  in  the  laver,  but   in  the 
mind/  adds>  ''  I  suppose  that  an  exact  and  a  firm 

'  1  Pet.  iii.  21.       *  Ten.  cle  Res.  Cam.        ^  Ad.  Tryphon.  Jud. 
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Quisquii  in  bos  fbnteiTir  Tcaecit,  eieat  iode 
Semideus,  tactia  dto  nobilitetar  in  undii. 

28.  This  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  baptism,  as  it 
is  in  itself  considered^  without  relation  to  rare  cir- 
cumstances or  accidental  cases.  And  it  will  also 
serve  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  reasom 
why  the  church  of  God  hath  in  all  ages  haptiied 
all  persons  that  were  within  her  power^  from  whom 
the  church  could  stipulate  that  ihey  were  or  might 
be  relatives  of  Christ,  sons  of  God,  heirs  of  the 
promises,  and  partners  of  the  covenant,  and  sach 
as  did  not  hinder  the  work  of  baptism  upon  their 
souls.  And  such  were  not  only  persons  of  tge 
and  choice,  but  the  infants  of  Christian  parenta 
For  the  understanding  and  verifying  of  which 
truth,  I  shall  only  need  to  apply  the  parts  of  the 
former  discourse  to  their  particular  case,  premisiiif 
first  these  propositions. 


Of  Baptizing  Infants, 
PART  II. 

1.  Baptism  is  the  key  in  Christ's  hand, 
therefore  opens  as  he  opens,  and  shuts  by  his 
rule:  and  as  Christ  himself  did  not  do  all  bis 
blessings  and  effects  unto  every  one,  but  gave  to 
every  one  as  they  had  need;  so  does  baptism. 
Christ  did  not  cure  all  men's  eyes,  but  them  only 
that  were  blmd  ;  '  Christ  came  not  to  call  the  righ- 
teous, but  sinners  to  repentance  :*  that  is,  they 
that  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  according  to  the  co- 
venant in  which  they  were  debtors,  were  indeed 
improved  and  promoted  higher  by  Christ ;  but  not 
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called  to  that  repentance  to  which  he  called  the 
▼icions  Gentiles^  and  the  adulterous  persons  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  hypocritical  Pharisees.  There 
are  aome  so  innocent  diat  they  need  no  repentance, 
saith  the  Scripture:  meaning,  that  though  they 
do  need  contrition  for  their  single  acts  of  sin^  yet 
they  are  within  the  state  of  grace,  and  need  not  re- 
p^tance  as  it  is  a  conFersion  of  the  whole  man. 
And  so  it  is  in  haptism,  which  does  all  its  effects 
opon  tJiem  that  need  them  ull,  and  some  upon  them 
that  need  hat  aome :  and  therefore,  as  it  pardons 
mns  to  them  that  have  committed  them,  and  do 
repent  and  helieve ;  so  to  the  others,  who  have  not 
oommitted  them,  it  does  ail  the  work  which  is  done 
to  the  others  above  or  besides  that  pardon. 

2.  Secondly,  When  the  ordinary  effect  of  a  sa* 
cnunent  is  done  already  by  some  other  efficiency 
or  instrument,  yet  the  sacrament  is  sUll  as  obliga* 
tory  as  before,  not  for  so  many  reasons  or  necessi- 
ties, but  for  the  same  commandment  Baptism  is 
the  first  ordinary  current  in  which  the  Spirit  moves 
and  descends  upon  us ;  and  where  God's  Spirit  is, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God,  for  Christ's  Spirit  de- 
scends upon  none  but  them  that  are  his :  and  yet 
Cometius,  who  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
was  heard  by  God,  and  visited  by  an  angel,  and 
accepted  in  his  alms  and  fastings  and  prayers,  was 
tied  to  the  susception  of  baptism. '  To  which  may 
be  added,  that  the  receiving  the  effects  of  baptism 
beforehand  was  xmed  as  an  argument  the  rather  to 
administer  baptism.  The  effect  of  which  consi- 
deiaticm  is  this,  that  baptism  and  its  effects  may 
be  separated,  and  do  not  always  go  in  conjunction : 

■  Acts,  X.  47. 
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the  effect  may  be  before^  and  therefore  mach  rather 
may  it  be  after  its  susception ;  the  sacrament  ope- 
rating in  the  virtae  of  Christ,  even  as  the  Spirit 
shall  move ;  according  to  that  saying  of  St.  Austin, 
Sacrosancto  lavacro  inchoata  innavatio  novi  kominif 
perficiendo  perficitur  in  aliis  cititt$  in  aliit  tetrdiut:^ 
and  St.  Bernard,  Lavari  quidem  did  posmrnm,  ted 
ad  sanandum  multd  curatione  opt$8  est, '  The  woik 
of  regeneration,  that  is  begun  in  the  ministry  of 
baptism,  is  perfected  in  some  sooner,  in  some  later : 
we  may  soon  be  washed,  bot  to  be  healed  is  a  work 
of  a  long  care. 

3.  Thirdly,  The  dispositions  which  are  required 
to  the  ordinary  susception  of  baptism,  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  efficacy,  or  required  to  the  nature  of 
the  sacrament,  bat  accidentally,  and  because  of 
the  superinduced  necessities  of  some  men:  sad 
therefore  the  conditions  are  not  regularly  to  be  re- 
quired. But  in  those  accidents  it  was  necessary 
for  a  Gentile  proselyte  to  repent  of  his  sin,  and  to 
believe  in  Moses's  law,  before  he  could  be  circum- 
cised. But  Abraham  was  not  tied  to  the  same 
conditions,  but  only  to  faith  in  God ;  but  Isaac 
was  not  tied  to  so  much ;  and  circumcision  was 
not  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers :  and  yet,  after  the 
sanction  of  Moses's  law,  men  were  tied  to  cofldi- 
tions,  which  were  then  made  necessary  to  theiu 
that  entered  into  the  covenant,  but  not  necessarv 
to  the  nature  of  the  covenant  itself.  And  so  it  i> 
in  the  susception  of  baptism :  if  a  sinner  enters 
into  the  font,  it  is  necessary  he  be  stripped  of  those 
appendages  which  himself  sewed  upon  his  natare. 
and  then  repentance  is  a  necessary  disposition :  it 

'  Aug.  de  moribus  Eccles.  Cath.  lib.  L  c  35. 
*  Bern.  JSerm.  de  Cena  Dom. 
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his  understanding  hath  been  a  stranger  to  religion^ 
polluted  with  evil  principles  and  a  false,  religion, 
it  is  necessary  he  have  an  actual  faith,  that  he  be 
given  in  his  understanding  up  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.    And  the  reason  of  this  is  plain,  because 
in  these  persons  there  is  a  disposition  contrary  to 
the  state  and  effects  of  baptism ;  and  therefore  they 
must  be  taken  off  by  their  contraries,  faith,  and 
repentance,  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  state 
of  pure  receptives.    And  this  is  the  sense  of  those 
words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  '  Unless  ye  become 
like  one  of  these  little  ones,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;'  that  is,  ye  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  gospel-covenant,  unless  all  your 
contrarieties  and  impediments  be  taken  from  you, 
and  you  be  as  apt  as  children  to  receive  the  new 
immissions  from  heaven.     And  this  proposition 
relies  upon  a  great  example,  and  a  certain  reason. 
The  example  is  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  was 
Nullius  panitentitB  debitor,  he  had  committed  no 
sin,  and  needed  no  repentance ;  he  needed  not  to 
be  saved  by  faith,  for  of  faith  he  was  the  author 
and  finisher,  and  the  great  object,  and  its  perfec- 
tion and  reward  :  and  yet  he  was  baptized  by  the 
baptism  of  John,  the  baptism  of  repentance.    And 
therefore  it  is  certain  that  repentance  and  faith  are 
not  necess^y  to  the  susception  of  baptism,  but 
necessary  to  some  persons  that  are  baptized.    For 
it  is  necessary  we  should  much  consider  the  differ- 
ence.    If  the  sacrament  by  any  person  may  be 
justly  received  in  whom  such  dispositions  are  not 
to  be  found,  then  the  dispositions  are  not  necessary 
or  intrinsicai  to  the  susception  of  the  sacrament : 
and  yet  some  persons  coming  to  this  sacrament 
may  have  such  necessities  of  their  own  as  will 
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*  Acti^  tUL  n.       *  Aeti,  ii.  sa.       •  Acti 
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proposition  ia  not  to  be  verified  or  undergtood  as 
relative  to  every  period  of  time ;  for  then  no  man 
oould  be  converted  from  infidelity  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  but  his  present  infidelity  shall  be 
his  final  ruin.  It  is  not  therefore  yvvfitiy  but  xp^^^h 
not  a  sentence,  but  a  use,  a  prediction  and  intermi- 
nation.  It  is  not  like  that  saying,  God  is  true,  and 
every  man  a  liar,  and  every  good  and  every  per- 
fect gift  is  from  above ;  for  these  are  true  in  every 
instant,  without  reference  to  circumstances;  but 
'  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,'  is  a  pre- 
diction, or  that  which  ii^  rhetoric  is  called  xpcia, 
or  a  use,  because  this  is  the  affirmation  of  that 
which  usually  or  frequently  comes  to  pass ;  such 
as  this, ''  he  that  strikes  with  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword ;  he  that  robs  a  church  shall  be  like 
a  wheel,"  of  a  vertiginous  and  unstable  estate ; ''  he 
that  loves  wine  and  oil,  shall  not  be  rich  :*'  and 
therefore  it  is  a  declaration  of  that  which  is  uni- 
versally or  commonly  true;  but  not  so,  that  in 
what  instant  soever  a  man  is  not  a  believer,  in  that 
instant  it  is  true  to  say  he  is  damned ;  for  some  are 
called  at  the  third,  some  the  sixth,  some  the  ninth 
hoar,  and  they  that  come  in,  being  first  called,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  shall  have  their  reward.  So 
that  this  sentence  stands  true  at  the  day  and  the 
jodgment  of  the  Lord,  not  at  the  judgment  or  day 
of  man.  And  in  the  same  necessity  as  faith  stands 
to  salvation,  in  the  same  it  stands  to  baptism,  that 
is»  to  be  measured  by  the  whole  latitude  of  its 
extent.  Our  baptism  shall  no  more  do  all  its  in- 
tentions, unless  faith  supervene,  than  aman  is  in  pos- 
sibility of  being  saved  without  faith  :  it  must  come 
in  its  doe  time,  but  is  not  indispensably  necessary 
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in  all  instances  and  periods.  Baptism  is  the  seal 
of  our  election  and  adoption ;  and  as  election  is 
brought  to  effect  by  faith  and  its  consequents,  so 
is  baptism  :  but  to  neither  is  faith  necessary  as  to 
its  beginning  and  first  entrance.  To  which  also  I 
add  this  consideration,  that  actual  faith  is  neces- 
sary, not  to  the  susception,  but  to  the  consequent 
effects  of  baptism,  appears,  because  the  church, 
and  particularly  the  apostles,  did  baptize  some  per- 
sons who  had  not  faith, but  were  hypocrites;  such 
as  were  Simon  Magus,  Alexander  the  coppersmitht 
Demas  and  Diotrephes ;  and  such  was  Judas  when 
he  was  baptized,  and  such  were  the  Gnostic  teach- 
ers. For  the  effect  depends  upon  God,  who  knows 
the  heart,  but  the  outward  susception  depends 
upon  them  who  do  not  know  it :  which  is  a  certain 
argument,  that  the  same  faith  which  is  necessary  to 
the  effect  of  the  sacrament,  is  not  necessary  to  its 
susception  :  and  if  it  can  be  administered  to  hypo- 
crites, much  more  to  infants ;  if  to  those  who 
really  hinder  the  effect,  much  rather  to  them  that 
hinder  not.  And  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  church 
does  not  know  but  the  pretenders  have  faith,  but 
she  knows  infants  have  not;  I  reply,  that  the 
church  does  not  know  but  the  pretenders  hinder 
the  effect,  and  are  contrary  to  the  grace  of  the  sa- 
crament, but  she  knows  that  infants  do  not:  the 
tirst  possibly  may  receive  the  grace,  the  other 
cannot  hinder  it. 

5.  But  besides  these  things  it  is  considerable, 
that,  when  it  is  required,  persons  have  faith.  It  is 
true,  they  that  require  baptism  should  give  a  rea- 
son why  they  do ;  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
eunuch  baptized  by  Philip :  but  this  is  not  to  be 
required  of  others  that  do  not  ask  it,  and  yet  they 
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nay  be  of  the  church,  and  of  the  faith.  For  by 
faith  is  also  understood  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  Christian  faith  is  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
of  this  a  man  may  be,  though  he  make  no  confes- 
sion of  his  faith ;  as  a  man  may  be  of  the  church, 
and  yet  not  be  of  the  number  of  God's  secret  ones ; 
and  to  this  more  is  required  than  to  that.  To  the 
first  it  is  sufficient,  that  he  be  admitted  by  a  sacra- 
ment or  a  ceremony :  which  is  infallibly  certain, 
because  hypocrites  and  wicked  people  are  in  the 
visible  communion  of  the  church,  and  are  reckoned 
as  members  of  it,  and  yet  to  them  there  was  nothing 
done  but  the  ceremony  administered.  And  there- 
fore, when  that  is  done  to  infants,  they  also  are  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  church-communion.  And  in- 
deed, in  the  examples  of  Scripture,  we  find  more 
inserted  in  the  number  of  God^s  family  by  outward 
ceremony  than  by  the  inward  grace.  Of  this 
number  were  all  those  who  were  circumcised  the 
eighth  day,  who  were  admitted  thither,  as  the  wo- 
man's daughter  was  cured  in  the  gospel,  by  the 
faith  of  their  mother,  their  natural  parents,  or 
their  spiritual ;  to  whose  faith  it  is  as  certain  God 
will  take  heed,  as  to  their  faith  who  brought  one  to 
Christ  who  could  not  come  himself,  the  poor  para- 
lytic; for  when  Chnst  saw  their  faith,  he  cured 
their  friend.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Christ  did  use  to  exact  faith,  actual  faith,  of  them 
that  came  to  him  to  be  cured :  '  According  to  your 
faith  be  it  unto  you.'  *  The  case  is  equal  in  its  whole 
kind.  And  it  is  considerable  what  Christ  saith  to 
the  poor  man  that  came  in  behalf  of  his  son :  '  All 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth  :**  it  is 

»  Matt  ix.  2tf.  *  Mark,  ix.  23. 
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possible  for  a  son  to  receive  the  blessing^  and  benefit 
of  his  father's  faith  ;  and  it  was  so  in  bis  case,  and 
is  possible  to  any ;  for '  to  faith  all  things  are  pos- 
sible.' And  as  to  the  event  of  things,  it  is  endent 
in  the  story  of  the  gospel,  that  the  faith  of  their 
relatives  was  equally  effective  to  children  and 
friends  or  servants,  absent  or  sick,  as  the  faith  of 
the  interested  person  was  to  himself;  as  appears 
beyond  all  exception  in  the  ciase  of  the  friends  of 
the  paralytic,  let  down  with  cords  through  the 
tiles ;  of  the  centurion,  in  behalf  of  his  servant;' 
of  the  nobleman,  for  his  son  sick  at  Capemamn;* 
of  the  Syrophoenician,  for  her  daughter.  And 
Christ  required  faith  of  no  sick  man,  but  of  bim 
that  presented  himself  to  him,  and  desired  for 
himself  that  he  might  be  cured;*  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  blind  man.  Though  they  could  not  be- 
lieve, yet  Christ  required  belief  of  them  that  came  to 
him  on  their  behalf:  and  why  then  it  may  not  be 
so,  or  is  not  so,  in  the  case  of  infants'  baptism,  I 
confess  it  is  past  my  skill  to  conjecture.  The  rea- 
son on  which  this  further  relies  is  contained  in  the 
next  proposition. 

6.  Fourthly,  No  disposition  or  act  of  man  cvn 
deserve  the  first  grace,  or  the  grace  of  pardon :  for 
so  long  as  a  man  is  unpardoned,  he  is  an  enemy  to 
God,  and  as  a  dead  person,  and,  unless  he  be  pre- 
vented by  the  grace  of  God,  cannot  do  a  single  act 
in  order  to  his  pardon  and  restitution  :  so  that  the 
first  work  which  God  does  upon  a  man  is  so  wboUj 
his  own,  that  the  man  bath  nothing  in  it,  but  to 
entertain  it,  that  is,  not  to  hinder  the  work  of  God 
upon  him.    And  this  is  done  in  them  that  have  in 

'  Matt.  viiL  13.  «  John,  iv.  50. 

3  Matt  ix.  28. 
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them  nothing  that  can  hinder  the  work  of  grace^  or 
in  them  who  remove  the  hinderances.  Of  the  latter 
sort  are  all  i^nners,  who  have  lived  in  a  state  con- 
trary to  God :  of  the  first,  are  they  who  are  pre* 
vented  hy  the  grace  of  God  before  they  can  choose ; 
that  is,  little  children,  and  those  that  become  like 
unto  little  children.  So  that  faith  and  repentance  are 
not  necessary  at  first  to  the  reception  of  the  first 
grace,  but  by  accident.  If  sin  have  drawn  curtains, 
and  put  bars  and  coverings  to  the  windows,  these 
must  be  taken  away ;  and  that  is  done  by  faith  and 
repentance :  but  if  the  windows  be  not  shut,  so  that 
the  light  can  pass  through  them,  the  eye  of  heaven 
Hrill  pass  in  and,  dwell  there.  '  No  man  can  come 
unto  me  unless  my  Father  draw  him ;'  ^  that  is,  the 
Srst  access  to  Christ  is  nothing  of  our  own,  but 
ivhoUy  of  God;  and  it  is  as  in  our  creation,  in 
ivhich  we  have  an  obediential  capacity,  but  co-ope- 
rate not :  only  if  we  be  contrary  to  the  work  of 
^race,  that  contrariety  must  be  taken  off,  else  there 
Ls  no  necessity.  And  if  all  men,  according  to 
Christ's  saying,  must '  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
°k3  little  children,*'  it  is  certain  little  children  do 
receive  it ;  they  receive  it  as  all  men  ought,  that  is, 
(vithout  any  impediment  or  obstruction,  without 
any  thing  within  that  is  contrary  to  that  state. 

7.  Fifthly,  Baptism  is  not  to  be  estimated  as  one 
net,  transient,  and  effective  to  single  purposes ;  but 
it  is  an  entrance  to  a  conjugation  and  a  state  of 
lt)]essings.  All  our  life  is  to  be  transacted  by  the 
measures  of  the  gospel-covenant,  and  that  covenant 
is  consigned  by  baptism,  there  we  have  our  title 

>  John,  vL  44.  *  Mark,  x.  I& 
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and  adoption  to  it:  and  the  grace  that  is  tb 
given  to  as  is  like  a  pfece  of  leven  put  into  a  lai 
of  dough,  and  faith  and  repentance  do  in  all  t 
periods  of  our  life  put  it  into  fermentation  ai 
activity.  Then  the  seed  of  God  is  put  into  t 
ground  of  our  hearts,  and  repentance  waters  it.  ai 
faith  makes  it  subactum  solum,  the  ground  ai 
furrows  apt  to  produce  fruits :  and  therefore  fai 
and  repentance  are  necessary  to  the  effect  of  ba 
tism,  not  to  its  susception;  that  is,  necessary 
all  those  parts  of  life  in  which  baptism  does  op 
rate,  not  to  the  first  sanction  or  entering  into  tl 
covenant  The  seed  may  lie  long  in  the  groim 
and  produce  fruits  in  its  due  season^  if  it  be  i 
freshed  with  the  former  and  the  latter  rain;  that 
the  repentance  that  first  changes  the  state,  ai 
converts  the  man,  and  afterwards  returns  him 
his  title,  and  recalls  him  from  his  wanderings,  ai 
keeps  him  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  within  t 
limits  of  the  covenant :  and  all  the  way  faith  gii 
efficacy  and  acceptation  to  this  repentance ;  that 
continues  our  title  to  the  promise  of  not  bavi 
righteousness  exacted  by  the  meajsures  of  the  la 
but  by  the  covenant  and  promise  of  grace,  in 
which  we  entered  in  baptism,  and  walk  in  the  sai 
all  the  days  of  our  life. 

8.  Sixthly,  The  Holy  Spirit  which  descends  up 
the  waters  of  baptism,  does  not  instantly  produ 
its  effects  in  the  soul  of  the  baptized ;  and  when 
does,  it  is  irregularly,  and  as  he  pleases.  'T 
Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  no  man  kno' 
eth  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth.*  Ai 
the  catechumen  is  admitted  into  the  kingdom,  y 
'  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obsen 
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tion.^ '  And  this  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
was  spoken  of  '  the  kingdom  of  God  that  is  within 
ns;'*  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  grace,  the  power  of  the 
gospel  put  into  our  hearts,  concerning  which  he 
affirmed,  that  it  operates  so  secretly  that  it  comes 
not  with  outward  show ;  '  neither  shall  they  say, 
Lo  here,  or  lo  there/  Which  thing  I  desire  the 
rather  to  be  observed,  because  in  the  same  dis- 
course, which  our  blessed  Saviour  continued  to 
that  assembly,  he  affirms  this  '  kingdom  of  God'  to 
belong  unto 'little  children,^'  this  'kingdom  that 
Cometh  not  with  outward  significations'  or  present 
expresses,  this  *  kingdom'  that '  is  within  us/  For 
the  present  the  use  I  make  of  it  is  this,  that  no  man 
can  conclude  that  this  kingdom  of  power,  that  is, 
the  Spirit  of  sanctification,  is  not  come  upon  in* 
fants,  because  there  is  no  sign  or  expression  of  it. 
It  is  within  us,  therefore  it  hath  no  signification. 
It  is  the  seed  of  God ;  knd  it  is  no  good  argument 
to  say.  Here  is  no  seed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
because  there  is  nothing  green  upon  the  face  of  it. 
For  the  church  gives  the  sacrament,  God  gives  the 
grace  of  the  sacrament :  but  because  he  does  not 
always  give  it  at  the  instant  in  which  the  church 
gives  the  sacrament,  (as  if  there  be  a  secret  impe- 
diment in  the  suscipient,)  and  yet  afterwards  does 
give  it  when  the  impediment  is  removed,  (as  to 
them  that  repent  of  that  impediment,)  it  follows, 
that  the  church  may  administer  rightly  even  before 
God  gives  the  real  grace  of  the  sacrament.  And  if 
God  gives  this  grace  afterwards  by  parts,  and  yet 
ail  of  it  is  the  effect  of  that  covenant  which  was 
consigned  in  baptism ;  he  that  defers  some  may 

<  Luke,  xvii.  30.        "*  Verse  21.  '  Luke^  xyiii.  16.  . 
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defer  all,  and  verify  every  part  as  well  as  any  put 
For  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  instance  now  made,  all 
the  grace  is  deferred ;  in  infants  it  is  not  certain 
but  that  some  is  collated  or  infused ;  however,  be 
it  80  or  no,  yet  upon  this  account  the  admioistn- 
tion  of  the  sacrament  is  not  hindered. 

9.  Seventhly,  When  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the 
effects  of,  or  dispositions  to  baptism,  it  speaks  in 
genera]  expressions,  as  being  most  apt  to  signify  a 
common  duty,  or  a  general  effect,  or  a  more  uni- 
versal event,  or  the  proper  order  of  things:  but 
those  general  expressions  do  not  supponere  vmffef' 
ialiter ;  that  is,  are  not  to  be  understood  exclusively 
to  all  that  are  not  so  qualified,  or  universally  of 
all  suscipieirts,  or  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  propo- 
sition. When  the  prophets  complain  of  the  Jews, 
that  they  are  fallen  from  Ood,  and  turned  to  idols, 
and  walk  not  in  the  way  of  their  fathers ;  and  at 
other  times  the  Scripture  fcpeaks  the  same  thing  of 
their  fathers,  that  they  walked  perversely  towards 
God,  '  starting  aside  like  a  broken  bow ;'  in  then 
and  the  like  expressions  the  holy  Scripture  uses  a 
synecdoche,  or  signifies  many  only,  under  the  notion 
of  a  more  large  and  indefinite  expression :  for 
neither  were  all  the  fathers  good,  neither  did  all  the 
sons  prevaricate  ;  but  among  the  fathers  there  were 
enough  to  recommend  to  posterity  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, and  among  the  children  there  were  enoajrb 
to  stain  the  reputation  of  the  age ;  but  neither  the 
one  part  nor  the  other  was  true  of  every  »in%\t 
person.  St.  John  the  Baptist  spake  to  the  wholi* 
audience,  saying,  '()  generation  of  vipers!'  and 
yet  he  did  not  mean  that  all  Jerusalem  and  Judsa 
that '  went  out  to  be  baptized  of  him*  were  such : 
but  he,  under  an  undeterminate  reproof^  intended 
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those  that  were  such,  that  is^  especially  the  priests 
and  the  Pharisees.  And  it  is  more  considerable 
yet  in  the  story  of  the  event  of  Christ's  sermon  in 
the  synagogue,  upon  his  text  taken  out  of  Isaiah : 
'  All  wondered  at  his  gracious  words,  and  bare  him 
witness ;'  *  and  a  little  after^  <  All  they  in  the  syna- 
gogue were  filled  with  wrath  :*  that  is,  it  was  gene- 
rally so,  but  hardly  to  be  supposed  true  of  every  sin- 
gle person,  in  both  the  contrary  humours  and  usages. 
Thus  Christ  said  to  the  apostles, '  Ye  have  abidden 
with  me  in  my  temptations  ;*  and  yet  Judas  was 
all  the  way  a  follower  of  interest  and  the  bag, 
rather  than  Christ  3  and  afterwards  none  of  them 
all  did  abide  with  Christ  in  his  greatest  tempta- 
tions. Thus  alsOy  to  come  nearer  the  present  ques- 
tion, the  secret  effects  of  election  and  of  the  Spirit 
are  in  Scripture  attributed  to  all  that  are  of  the 
outward  communion.  So  St.  Peter  calls  all  the 
Christiaa  strangers  of  the  eastern  dispersion,  'elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  Grod  the  Father ;'  * 
and  SL  Paul  saith  of  all  the  Roman  Christians, 
and  the  same  of  the  Thessalonians,  that  their  '  faith 
was  spoken  of  in  all  the  world  :*  and  yet  among 
them  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  professors 
had  an  unreprovable  faith,  or  that  every  one  of  the 
church  of  Thessalonica  was  an  excellent  and  a  cha- 
ritable person ;  and  yet  the  apostle  useth  this  ex- 
pression, 'Your  faith  groweth  exceedingly,  and 
the  charity  of  every  one  of  you  all  towards  each 
other  aboundeth.'^  These  are  usually  significant 
of  a  general  custom,  or  order  of  things,,  or  duty  of 
men,  or  design,  and  natural  or  proper  expectation 
of  events.    Such  are  these  in  this  very  question, 

»  Irtike,  iv.  22,  28.         «  I  Pet.  i.  2.  "*  1  Thes.  i.  3. 
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*  An  many  of  yoa  as  are  baptized  into  Christ  have 
put  on  Christ ;'  that  is,  so  it  is  re^larly,  and  to  it 
will  be  in  its  due  time,  and  that  is  the  order  of 
thinf(s,  and  the  designed  event.  But  Tram  heno; 
we  cannot  conclude  of  every  person,  and  in  efsry 
period  of  time,  This  man  hath  been  baptized, 
therefore  now  he  is  clothed  with  Christ,  he  hath 
put  on  Christ ;  nor  thus.  This  person  cannot  in  a 
spiritual  sense  as  yet  put  on  Christ,  therefore  he 
hath  not  been  baptized ;  that  is,  he  hath  not  put 
him  on  in  a  sacramental  sense.  Such  is  the  mv- 
ing  of  St  Paul,  '  Whom  he  hath  predestinated, 
them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he 
also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  alw> 
glorified  :* '  this  also  declares  the  regular  event,  or  at 
least  the  order  of  things,  and  the  design  of  God, 
but  not  the  actual  verification  of  it  to  all  persoDA. 
These  sayings  concerning  baptism  in  the  like  man- 
ner are  to  be  so  understood,  that  they  cannot  ex- 
clude all  personH  from  the  pocrament  that  hare  ii'^'t 
ail  those  real  eflfects  of  the  sacrament  at  all  tim*:^ 
which  some  men  have  at  some  times,  and  all  m^m 
must  have  at  Home  time  or  other,  viz.  when  the  u- 
crament  obtains  its  last  intention.  Hut  he  that  fihall 
arj^ue  from  hence  that  children  are  not  rightiv 
baptized,  because  they  cannot  in  a  spiritual  senv- 
put  on  ChriHt,  concludes  nothing,  unle<is  tli*'fte  pro- 
poHitions  did  signify  universally,  and  at  nVi  time*, 
and  in  every  ]>erson,  and  in  every  manner :  uhiclt 
can  no  more  pretend  to  truth,  than  that  all  (;iin«^ 
tians  are  (iod  s  elect,  and  all  that  are  baptize«i  an- 
saintH,  and  all  that  are  called  are  Justified,  and  all 
that  are  once  justified  shall  l>e  saved  finally.  Tlir«* 

*  Itom.  viii.  30. 
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things  declare  only  the  CFent  of  things^  and  their 
order,  and  the  usual  effect,  and  the  proper  design 
in  their  proper  season,  in  their  limited  proportions. 
10.  Eighthly,  A  negative  argument  for  matters 
of  iact  in  Scripture  cannot  conclude  a  law,  or  a 
necessary  or  a  regular  event :  and  therefore,  sup- 
posing that  it  he  not  intimated  that  the  apostles 
did  baptize  infants,  it  follows  not  that  they  did 
not;  and  if  they  did  not,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  might  not,  or  that  the  church  may  not  For 
it  is  unreasonable  to  argue,  the  Scripture  speaks 
nothing  of  the  baptism  of  the  holy  virgin  mother, 
therefore  she  was  not  baptized.  The  words  and 
deeds  of  Christ  are  infinite  which  are  not  recorded, 
and  of  the  acts  of  the  apostles  we  may  suppose 
the  same  in  their  proportion :  and  therefore  what 
they  did  not  is  no  rule  to  us,  unless  they  did  it  not 
because  they  were  forbidden.  So  that  it  can  be 
no  good  argument  to  say,  the  apostles  are  not  read 
to  have  baptized  infants,  therefore  infants  are  not 
to  be  baptized  ;  but  thus,  we  do  not  find  that  in- 
fants are  excluded  from  the  common  sacraments 
and  ceremonies  of  Christian  institution,  therefore 
we  may  not  presume  to  exclude  them:  for  al- 
though the  negative  of  a  fact  is  no  good  argument, 
yet  the  negative  of  a  law  is  a  very  good  one.  We 
may  not  say,  the  apostles  did  not,  therefore  we  may 
not ;  but  thus,  they  were  not  forbidden  to  do  it, 
there  is  no  law  against  it,  therefore  it  may  be  done. 
No  man's  deeds  can  prejudicate  a  divine  law  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  much  less  can  it  be  pre- 
judiced by  those  things  that  were  not  done.  '  That 
which  is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered,'  *  cannot  be 

>  Ecdes.  i.  15. 
VOL.   I.  ^  ^ 
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effectual;  therefore^  *  baptize  all  nations/  must  sig- 
nify all  that  it  can  signify,  all  that  are  reckoned  in 
the  capitations  and  accounts  of  a  nation.  Now 
since  all  contradiction  to  this  question  depends 
wholly  upon  these  two  grounds,  the  negatire  aifo- 
ment  in  matter  of  fact,  and  the  pretences  that  faith 
and  repentance  are  required  to  baptism ;  since  the 
first  is  wholly  nothing,  and  infirm  upon  an  infinite 
account,  and  the  second  may  conclude  that  infonte 
can  no  more  be  saved  than  be  baptized,  becsnse 
faith  is  more  necessary  to  salvation  than  to  bap- 
tism ;  it  being  said, '  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned,'  and  it  is  not  said, '  He  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  excluded  from  baptism  ;*  it  follows  that  the 
doctrine  of  those  that  refuse  to  baptize  their  inftnfo 
is  upon  both  its  legs  weak  and  broken  and  insnf- 
ficient. 

1 1.  Upon  the  supposition  of  these  ground^  the 
baptism  of  infants,  according  to  the  perpetual  prac- 
tice of  the  church  of  God,  will  stand  firm  and  un- 
shaken upon  its  own  base.  For,  as  the  eunuch 
said  to  Philip,  'What  hinders  them  to  be  bap- 
tized ?'  If  they  can  receive  benefit  by  it,  it  is  in- 
fallibly certain,  that  it  belongs  to  them  also  tu 
receive  it,  and  to  their  parents  to  procure  it ;  for 
nothing  can  deprive  us  of  so  great  a  grace  but  an 
unworthiness,  or  a  disability.  They  are  not  dib- 
abled  to  receive  it,  if  they  need  it,  and  if  it  does  them 
good ;  and  they  have  neither  done  good  nor  evil, 
and  therefore  they  have  not  forfeited  their  right  to 
it.  This  therefore  shall  be  the  first  great  argnment 
or  combination  of  inducements : — infants  receive 
many  benefits  by  the  susception  of  baptism,  and 
therefore,  in  charity  and  in  duty,  we  are  to  bring 
them  to  baptism. 
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12.  Firsts  The  first  effect  of  baptism  is,  that  in-  it 
vfe  are  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  offered 
and  presented  ante  him.  In  which  certainly  there 
18  the  same  act  of  worship  to  God,  and  the  same 
blessing  to  the  children  of  Christians,  as  there  was 
in  presenting  the  first-bom  among  the  Jews ;  for 
onr  children  can  be  God's  own  portion  as  well  as 
theirs.  And  as  they  presented  the  first-bom  to 
God,  and  85  acknowledged  that  Grod  might  have 
taken  his  life  in  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of 
the  lamb  or  the  oblation  of  a  beast ;  yet  when  the 
right  was  confessed,  God  gave  him  back  again,  and 
took  a  lamb  in  exchange,  or  a  pair  of  doves ;  so 
are  our  children  presented  to  God  as  forfeit,  and 
God  might  take  the  forfeiture,  and  not  admit  the 
babe  to  the  promises  of  grace ;  but  when  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  child  and  our  acknowledgment  is 
made  to  €rod,  God  takes  the  lamb  of  the  world  in 
exchange,  and  he  hath  paid  our  forfeiture,  and  the 
children  are  holy  unto  the  Lord.  And  what  hin- 
ders here  ?  Cannot  a  cripple  receive  an  alms  at 
the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  unless  he  go  thither 
himself  ?  or  cannot  a  gift  be  presented  to  God  by 
the  hands  of  the  owners,  and  the  gift  become  holy 
and  pleasing  to  God,  without  its  own  consent  P 
The  parents  have  a  portion  of  the  possession :  chil- 
dren are  blessings,  and  God's  gifts,  and  the  father's 
greatest  wealth,  and  therefore  are  to  be  given  again 
to  him.  In  other  things  we  give  something  to  God 
of  all  that  he  gives  us ;  all  we  do  not,  because  our 
needs  force  us  to  retain  the  greater  part,  and  the 
less  sanctifies  the  whole :  but  our  children  must  all 
be  returned  to  God ;  for  we  may  love  them,  and  so 
may  God  too,  and  they  are  the  better  our  own  by 
being  made  holy  in  their  presentation.    Whatso- 
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erer  is  given  to  Ood  is  holy,  every  thing  in  its  pro- 
portion and  capacity :  a  lamb  is  holy  when  it  he- 
comes  a  sacrifice^  and  a  table  is  holy  when  it 
becomes  an  altar,  and  an  house  is  holy  when  it 
becomes  a  church,  and  a  man  is  holy  when  he  is 
consecrated  to  be  a  priest,  and  so  is  every  one  that 
is  dedicated  to  religion :  these  are  holy  persons,  the 
others  are  holy  things.  And  infants  are  between 
both :  they  have  the  sanctification  that  belongs  to 
them,  the  holiness  that  can  be  of  a  reasonable  na- 
ture offered  and  destined  to  God  s  service ;  but  not 
in  that  degree  that  is  in  an  understanding,  choos- 
ing person.  Certain  it  is  that  infants  may  be 
given  to  God ;  and  if  they  may  be,  they  must  be: 
for  it  is  not  here  as  in  goods,  where  we  are  per- 
mitted to  use  all  or  some,  and  give  what  portion 
we  please  out  of  them ;  but  we  cannot  do  our  duty 
towards  our  children,  unless  we  give  them  wlM^ly 
to  God,  and  offer  them  to  his  service  and  to  hte 
^race.  The  firHt  does  honour  to  God,  the  second 
does  charity  to  the  children :  the  effects  and  red 
advantages  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  In  the  mean- 
time this  argument  extends  thus  far,  that  children 
may  be  presented  to  God  acceptably  in  order  to  his 
fiervice.  And  it  was  highly  preceptive,  when  oor 
blessed  Saviour  commanded  that  we  should  'safTer 
little  children  to  come  to*  him:  and  when  they 
came,  they  carried  away  a  blessing  along  with 
them.  He  was  desirous  they  should  partake  of  hi<< 
merits :  he  is  not  willing,  neither  is  it  his  FatberV 
will,  that  any  of  these  little  ones  should  perish; 
and  therefore  he  died  for  them,  and  loved  and 
blessed  them :  and  so  he  will  now,  if  they  be  brooght 
to  him,  and  presented  as  candidates  of  the  religion 
and  of  tbe  resurrection.    Christ  hath  a  blessing  for 
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our  children ;  but  let  them  come  to  him;  that  is,  be 
presented  at  the  doors  of  the  church  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  adoption  and  initiation ;  for  I  know  no 
other  way  for  them  to  come. 

Id.  Secondly,  Children  may  be  adopted  into  the 
covenant  of  the  gospel ;  that  is, '  made  partakers  of 
the  communion  of  saints/  (which  is  the  second 
effect  of  baptism,)  parts  of  the  church,  members  of 
Christ's  mystical  body,  and  put  into  the  order  of 
eternal  life.  Now,  concerning  this,  it  is  certain  the 
church  clearly  hath  power  to  do  her  offices  in  order 
to  it.  The  faithful  can  pray  for  all  men,  they  can 
do  their  piety  to  some  persons  with  more  regard 
and  greater  earnestness,  they  can  admit  whom  they 
please  in  their  proper  dispositions  to  a  participa- 
tion of  all  their  holy  prayers,  and  communions, 
and  preachings,  and  exhortations :  and  if  all  this 
be  a  blessing,  and  all  this  be  the  actions  of  our  own 
charity,  who  can  hinder  the  church  of  God  from 
admitting  infants  to  the  communion  of  all  their  pious 
offices,  which  can  do  them  benefit  in  their  present 
capacity  ?  How  this  does  necessarily  infer  bap- 
tism I  shall  afterwards  discourse;*  but  for  the 
present  I  enumerate,  that  the  blessings  of  baptism 
are  communicable  to  them  :  they  may  be  admitted 
into  a  fellowship  of  all  the  prayers  and  privileges 
of  the  church,  and  the  communion  of  saints,  in 
blessings,  and  prayers,  and  holy  offices.  But  that 
which  is  of  greatest  persuasion  and  convincing  effi- 
cacy in  this  particular  is,  that  the  children  of  the 
church  are  as  capable  of  the  same  covenant  as  the 
children  of  the  Jews :  but  it  was  the  same  cove- 
nant that  circumcision  did  consign,  a  spiritual 

'  Sect  25,  &c 
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covenant  under  a  veil,  and  now  it  ia  the  same  spiri* 
tual  covenant  without  the  veil ;  which  is  evident  to 
him  that  considers  it  thus : — 

14.  The  words  of  the  covenant  are  these :  '  I  am 
the  Almighty  God ;  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect:  I  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly:  thou 
shalt  be  the  father  of  many  nations :  thy  name  shtlt 
not  be  Abram,  but  Abraham :  nations  and  kings 
shall  be  out  of  thee :  I  will  be  a  God  unto  thee, 
and  unto  thy  seed  after  thee :  and,  I  will  give  all 
the  land  of  Canaan  to  thy  seed:  and,  all  the 
males  shall  be  circumcised ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token 
of  the  covenant  between  mie  and  thee :  and,  he  that 
is  not  circumcised  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  peo- 
ple.' The  covenant  which  was  on  Abniiam*s  part 
was,  to  '  walk  before  God,  and  to  be  perfect;'  on 
God  s  part,  to  bles&  him  with  a  numerous  issue,  and 
them  with  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  the  sign  wta 
circumcision,  the  token  of  the  covenant.^  Now  in 
all  this  there  was  no  duty  to  which  the  posterity  was 
obliged,  nor  any  blessing  which  Abraham  could 
perceive  or  feel,  because  neither  he  nor  his  pos* 
terity  did  enjoy  the  promise  for  many  hundred 
years  after  the  covenant :  and  therefore  as  there 
was  a  duty  for  the  posterity  which  is  not  here  ex- 
pressed, so  there  was  a  blessing  for  Abraham,  which 
was  concealed  under  the  leaves  of  a  temporal  pro- 
mise, and  which  we  shall  better  understand  from 
them  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  taught  the  m?»- 
teriousness  of  this  transaction.  The  argument  in- 
deed and  the  observation  is  wholly  St.  Paul's: 
Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  Mied  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,'  *  viz.  of  a  possession 

»  Gen.  xvii.  1,  &c  «  Heb.  xi.  13. 
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in  Canaan.  They  '  saw  the  promises  afar  off/  they 
embraced  them,  and  looked  throufjfh  the  cloud,  and 
the  temporal  veil :  this  was  not  it.  They  might 
have  returned  to  Canaan/  if  that  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  their  desires,  and  the  design  of  the  promise ; 
but  they  ^  desired  and  did  seek  a  country/  but  it 
was  '  a  better,  and  that  a  heavenly/  *  This  was  the 
object  of  their  desire,  and  the  end  of  their  search, 
and  the  reward  of  their  faith,  and  the  secret  of  their 
promise.  And  therefore  '  circumcision  was  a  seal 
of  the  righteousness  of  faith  which  he  had  before 
his  circumcision/'  before  the  making  of  this  cove- 
nant ;  and  therefore  it  must  principally  relate  to 
an  effect  and  a  blessing  greater  than  was  afterwards 
eiqiressed  in  the  temporal  promise;  which  effect 
was  '  forgiveness  of  sins/  *  a  not  imputing  to  us 
our  infirmities,  justification  by  faith,  *  accounting 
that  for  righteousness.*^  And  these  effects  or  graces 
were  promised  to  Abraham,  not  only  for  his  poste- 
rity '  after  the  flesh/  but  his  children  '  afler  the 
Spirit^'  even  to  all  that  shall  believe  and  '  walk  in 
the  steps  of  that  faith  of  our  father  Abrabam,  which 
he  walked  in  being  yet  uncircumcised.'  ^ 

15.  This  was  no  other  but  the  covenant  of  the 
gospely  though  afterwards  otherwise  consigned. 
For  so  the  apostle  expressly  affirms,  that  '  Abra* 
ham  was  the  father  of  circumcision/  (viz.  by  vir- 
tue of  this  covenant,)  '  not  only  to  them  that  are 
circumdsed,  but  to  all  that  believe,'^  for  this  pro- 
mise was  not  through  the  law  of  works,  or  of  cir- 
cumGision>  '  but  of  faith.' ^  And  therefore,  as  St 
Paul  observes,  God  promised  that  Abmham  should 

*  Heb.  xL  16.         >  lb.  verse  14,  16.         ^  Rom.  iv.  11. 

*  lb.  vene  7.  ^  lb.  verse  3,  5.  ^  lb.  verse  12. 
f  lb.  verse  11,  IS.  *  lb.  verse  13. 
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be  a  father  (not  of  that  nation  only,  but)  '  of  many 
nations,  and  the  heir  of  the  world ;  *  that  the  Ueasiiig 
of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through 
Jesus  Christ  :**  that  we  might  receiire  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit  through  faith.   '  And  if  ye  be  Christ's, 
then  ye  are  Abraham^s  seed,  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise.*'    Since  then  the  covenant  of  the 
gospel  is  the  covenant  of  faith,  and  not  of  works; 
and  the  promises  are  q>iritual,  not  secular;  and 
Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful  Gentiles  as  well 
as  of  the  circumcised  Jews ;  and  the  heir  of  the 
world ;  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  seed,  or  the  Son 
of  man,  our  Lord  Jesus ;  it  follows,  that  the  pro- 
mises which  circumcision  did  seal  were  the  same 
promises  which  are  consigned  in  baptism :  the  co- 
venant is  the  same,  only  that  God's  people  are  not 
impaled  in  Palestine,  and  the  veil  is  tak&k  away, 
and  the  temporal  is  pmssed  into  spiritual :  and  tbe 
result  will  be  this,  *'  That  to  as  many  penons,  and 
in  as  many  capacities,  and  in  the  same  dispositions 
as  the  promises  were  applied   and  did  relate  in 
circumcision,  to  the  same  they  do  belong  and  may 
be  applied  in  baptism."^  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  covenant  which  circumcision  did  assign, 
was  a  covenant  of  grace  and  faith  ;  the  promises 
were  of  the  Spirit,  or  spiritual ;  it  was  made  be- 
fore the  law,  and  could  not  be  rescinded  by  the  le- 
gal covenant ;  nothing  could  be  added  to  it,  or  tato 
from  it ;  and  we  that  are  partakers  of  this  grace, 
are  therefore  partakers  of  it  by  being  Christ's  se^ 
vants,  united  to  Christ,  and  so  are  become  Abra- 
ham's seed,  (as  the  apostle  at  large  and  professedly 
proves  in  divers  places,  but  especially  in  the  fourth 

'  Rom.  iv.  17,  13.         «  Gal.  ill.  14.  »  lb.  verec  29. 

*  Epiphan.  lib.  i.  Haeres.  8.  sciL  Epicureor. 
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to  the  Romans,  and  the  third  to  the  Galatians.) 
And  therefore,  if  infants  were  th^i  admitted  to  it> 
and  consigned  to  it  by  a  sacrament  which  they  un- 
derstood not  any  more  than  ours  do,  there  is  not 
any  reason  why  ours  should  not  enter  in  at  the  or- 
dinary gate  and  door  of  grace  as  well  as  they. 
Their  children  were  circumcised  the  eighth  day, 
but  were  instructed  afterwards,  when  they  could 
enquire  what  these  things  meant.  Indeed  their 
proselytes  were  first  taui^ht,  then  circumcised ;  so 
are  ours  baptized  :  but  their  infants  were  consigned 
first;  and  so  must  ours. 

16.  Thirdly,  In  baptism  we  are  bom  again ;  and 
this.  infiEints  need  in  the  present  circumstances,  and 
for  the  same  great  reason  that  men  of  age  and  rea- 
son do :  for  our  natural  birth  is  either  of  itself  in- 
sufficient, or  is  made  so  by  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the 
consequent  evils,  that  nature  alone,  or  our  first 
birth,  cannot  bring  us  to  heaven,  which  is  a  super- 
natural end ;  that  is,  an  end  above  all  the  power  of 
our  nature  as  now  it  is.  So  that  if  nature  cannot 
bring  us  to  heaven,  grace  must,  or  we  can  never  get 
thither;  if  the  first  birth  cannot,  a  second  must: 
but  the  second  birth  spoken  of  in  Scripture  is  bap- 
tism :  *  A  man  must  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spi- 
rit.'' And  therefore  baptism  is  Xnrpoy  wakiyyivMioQ^ 
the  laver  of  a  new  birth.  Either,  then,  infants  can- 
not go  to  heaven  any  way  that  we  know  of,  or  they 
must  be  baptized.  To  say  they  are  to  be  left  to 
God,  is  an  excuse,  and  no  answer;  for  when  Crod 
hath  opened  the  door,  and  calls  that  the  entrance 
into  heaven,  we  do  not  leave  them  to  God,  when  we 
will  not  carry  them  to  him  in  the  way  which  he  hath 

»  Tit.  iii.  5, 
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described,  andattbe  door  which  himselfbath  opened. 
We  leave  them  indeed,  but  it  is  but  helpless  and 
destitute:  and  though  God  is  betterthanman,yettbat 
is  no  warrant  to  us ;  what  it  will  be  to  the  children, 
that  we  cannot  warrant  or  conjecture.    And  if  it  be 
objected,  that  to  the  new  birth  are  required  dispo- 
sitions of  our  own,  which  are  to  be  wrought  by  and 
in  them  that  have  the  use  of  reason ;  besides  that  this 
is  wholly  against  the  analogy  of  a  new  birth,  in  which 
the  person  to  be  bom  is  wholly  a  passive,  and  bath 
put  into  him  the  principle  that  in  time  will  pro- 
duce its  proper  actions,  it  is  certain  that  Uiey  that 
can  receive  the  new  birth  are  capable  of  it.    The 
effect  of  it  is  a  possibility  of  being   saved,  and 
arriving  to  a  supernatural  felicity.       If  infants 
can  receive  this  effect,  then  also  the  new  birth, 
without  which  they  cannot  receive  the  effect  And 
if  they  can  receive  salvation,  the  effect  of  the  new 
birth,  what  hinders  them  but  they  may  receive  that 
that  is  in  order  to  that  effect,  and  ordained  only  for 
it,  and  which  is  nothing  of  itself,  but  in  its  institu- 
tion and  relation,  and  which  may  be  received  by 
the  same  capacity  in  which  one  may  be  created; 
that  is,  a  passivity,  or  a  capacity  obediential  ? 

17.  Fourthly,  Concerning  pardon  of  sins,  which 
is  one  great  effect  of  baptism,  it  is  certain  that  in- 
fants have  not  that  benefit  which  men  of  sin  and 
age  may  receive.  He  that  hath  a  sickly  stomach 
drinks  wine,  and  it  not  only  refreshes  his  spirit, 
but  cures  his  stomach :  he  that  drinks  wine  and 
hath  not  that  disease,  receives  good  by  his  wine, 
though  it  does  not  minister  to  so  many  needs ;  it 
refreshes,  though  it  does  not  cure  him.  And  when 
oil  is  poured  upon  a  man's  head,  it  does  not  al- 
ways heal  a  wound,  but  sometimes  makes  him  a 
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cbeerful  eountenance,  sometiines  it  consigns  bim 
to  be  a  king  or  a  priest.  So  it  is  in  baptism :  it 
does  not  heal  the  wounds  of  actual  sins,  because 
they  have  not  committed  them ;  but  it  takes  off  the 
ef  il  of  original  sin.  Whatsoever  is  imputed  to  us 
by  Adam's  prevarication,  is  washed  off  by  the 
death  of  the  second  Adam,  into  which  we  are  bap- 
tized.^ But  concerning  original  sin,  because  there 
are  so  many  disputes  which  may  intricate  the 
question,  I  shall  make  use  only  of  that  which  is 
confessed  on  both  sides,  and  material  to  our  pur- 
pose. Death  came  upon  all  men  by  Adam's 
sin,  and  the  necessity  of  it  remains  upon  us  as  an 
evil  consequent  of  the  disobedience.  For  though 
death  is  natural,  yet  it  was  kept  off  from  man  by 
God's  favour ;  which  when  he  lost,  the  banks  were 
broken^  and  the  water  reverted  to  its  natural  course, 
and  our  nature  became  a  curse,  and  death  a  pu- 
nishment Now  that  this  also  relates  to  infants  so 
far  is  certain,  because  they  are  sick,  and  die.  This 
the  Pelagians  denied  not.'  But  to  whomsoever  this 
evil  descended,  for  them  also  a  remedy  is  provided 
by  the  second  Adam ;  that '  as  in  Adam  all  died, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alivie ;'  that  is,  at 
the  day  of  judgment;  then  death  shall  be  destroyed. 
In  the  meantime,  death  hath  a  sting  and  a  bitter- 
ness; a  curse  it  is,  and  an  express  of  the  Divine  an- 
ger :  and  if  this  sting  be  not  taken  away  here,  we 
shall  have  no  participation  of  the  final  victory  over 
death.  Either  therefore  infants  must  be  for  ever 
without  remedy  in  this  evil  consequent  of  their  fa- 
ther's sin,  or  they  must  be  adopted  into  the  parti- 

>  Rom.  V.17,  18. 

^  Vide  Aug.  lib.  iv.  contra  duas  Epistolas  Pelag.  c.  iv.  lib  vi. 
contra  Jur.  cap.  4. 
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cipation  of  Christ's  death,  which  is  the  remedy. 
Now  how  can  they  partake  of  Christ's  deaths  hat 
by  baptism  into  his  death  ?  For  if  there  be  any 
spiritual  way  fancied,  it  will,  by  a  stronger  arma- 
ment, admit  them  to  baptism :  for  if  they  can  re- 
ceive spiritual  effects,  they  can  also  receive  the  oat- 
ward  sacrament;  this  being  denied  only  upon 
pretence  they  cannot  have  the  other.  If  there  be 
no  spiritual  way  extraordinary,  then  the  ordinary 
way  is  only  left  for  them.  If  there  be  an  extraor- 
dinary, let  it  be  shown,  and  Christians  will  be  at 
rest  concerning  their  children.  One  thing  only  I 
desire  to  be  observed,  that  Pelagius  denied  original 
sin,  but  yet  denied  not  the  necessity  ofinfonts*  bap- 
tism ;  and  being  accused  of  it  in  an  epistle  to  pope 
Innocent  I.  he  purged  himself  of  the  suspicion, 
and  allowed  the  practice,  but  denied  the  induce- 
ment of  it.  Which  shows,  that  their  arts  are  weak 
that  think  baptism  to  be  useless  to  infants,  if  they 
be  not  formally  guilty  of  the  prevarication  of  Adam. 
By  which  I  also  gather,  that  it  was  so  universal,  so 
primitive  a  practice,  to  baptize  infants,  that  it  was 
greater  than  all  pretences  to  the  contrary :  for  it 
would  much  have  conduced  to  the  introducing  his 
opinion  against  grace  and  original  sin,  if  he  had 
destroyed  that  practice  which  seemed  so  very  much 
to  have  its  greatest  necessity  from  the  doctrine  be 
denied.  But  against  Pelagius,  and  against  all  that 
follow  the  parts  of  his  opinion,  it  is  of  good  use 
which  St  Austin,  Prosper,  and  Fulgentius  argne : 
''  If  infants  are  punished  for  Adam's  sin,  then  the? 
are  also  guilty  of  it  in  some  sense."  Nimis  enim 
impium  est  hoc  de  Dei  sentire  jttstitia,  quod  d  prara' 
ricatione  liberos  cum  reis  voluerit  esse  damnatos :  so 
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Prosper.'  Dispendia  qtueflentes  nascendo  testantur, 
dieito  quo  merito  sub  jusiimmo  et  omnipotentissimo 
judice  M,  si  nullum  peccatum  attrahant,  arrogeniur, 
said  St  Austin.  For  the  guilt  of  it  signifies  no- 
thing but  the  obligation  to  the  punishment ;  and 
he  that  feels  the  evil  consequent,  to  him  the  sin  is 
imputed :  not  as  to  all  the  same  dishonour,  or  mo- 
ral accounts,  but  to  the  more  material,  to  the  natu- 
ral account  And  in  Holy  Scripture  the  taking  off 
the  punishment  is  the  pardon  of  the  sin ;  and  in  the 
same  d^free  the  punishment  is  abolished,  in  the 
the  same  God  is  appeased ;  and  then  the  person 
stands  upright,  being  reconciled  to  God  by  his 
grace.  Since  therefore  infants  have  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  it  is  certain  that  sin  is  imputed  to  them ; 
and  therefore  they  need  being  reconciled  to  God 
by  Christ :  and  if  so,  then  when  they  are  baptized 
into  Christ's  death  and  into  his  resurrection,  their 
sins  are  pardoned,  because  the  punishment  is 
taken  off;  the  sting  of  natural  death  is  taken  away, 
because  God's  anger  is  removed,  and  they  shidl 
partake  of  Christ's  resurrection;  which  because 
baptism  does  signify  and  consign,  they  also  are  to 
be  baptized.  To  which  also  add  this  appendant 
consideration,  that  whatsoever  the  sacraments  do 
consign,  that  also  they  do  convey  and  minister: 
they  do  it,  that  is,  God  by  them  does  it,  lest  we 
should  think  the  sacraments  to  be  mere  illusions, 
and  abusing  us  by  deceitful  ineffective  signs.  And 
therefore  to  infants  the  grace  of  a  title  to  a  resur- 
reetion  and  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  death  of 
Christ  is  conveyed,  because  it  signifies  and  consigns 
this  to  them  more  to  the  life  and  analogy  of  resem- 

*  Prosper  contra  CoUatorem,  c  20. 
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blance,  than  circamcisum  to  the  infant  tons  of  Israel. 
I  end  this  consideration  with  the  words  of  Nazianzen : 

'H  ykwfieic  U  fiawrieiiMTOQ  t&v  &wb  ytrieimc  K&kvptiui  m* 
pirkuvu  1^  irpdc  r^v  Aina  K*^^  kwarAytt'^    Otir  birth  by 

baptism  does  cut  off  everj  unclean  appendage  of 
our  natural  birth,  and  leads  us  to  a  celestial  life. 
And  this  in  children  is  therefore  more  necessanr, 
because  the  evil  came  upon  them  without  their  owd 
act  of  reason  and  choice ;  and  therefore  the  (praee 
and  remedy  ought  not  to  stay  the  leisure  of  doll 
nature,  and  the  formalities  of  the  civil  law. 

18.  Fifthly,  The  baptism  of  infants  does  to  tbem 
the  greatest  part  of  that  benefit  which  belongs  to 
the  remission  of  sins:  for  baptism  is  a  state  of 
repentance  and  pardon  for  ever.  This  I  suppoie 
to  be  already  proved ;  to  which  I  only  add  this  cto- 
tion,  that  the  Pelagians,  to  undervalue  the  necessity 
of  supervening  grace,  affirmed,  that  baptism  did 
minister  to  us  grace  sufficient  to  live  perfectly,  sod 
without  sin  for  ever.  Agaim^t  this  St.  Jerome 
sharply  declaims,  and  affirms,  Baptismum  praUrita 
donate  peccaia,  nan  futuram  servare  ju$titiam ;  •  that 
i8,  non  statim  jMium  facit,  et  omni  plenum  ju$t  it  id, 
as  he  expounds  his  meaning  in  another  place. 
Vetera  peccaia  conscindil,  novat  viriute»  non  tri- 
huit;  dimittit  a  carcere,  et  dimiiso^  si  laboraveril, 
pramia  pollicetur.  Baptism  does  not  so  forgive 
future  sins  that  we  may  do  what  we  please,  or  so 
as  we  need  not  labour  and  watch,  and  fear  perpe- 
tually, and  make  use  of  God's  grace  to  actuate  our 
endeavours ;  but  puts  us  into  a  state  of  pardon ;  that 
is,  in  a  covenant  of  grace,  in  which  so  long  as  we 
labour  and  repent,  and  strive  to  do  our  duty,  so 

'  Orat  40,  de  Baptism.  ^  Lib.  iil.  adv.  Pelag. 

*  Lib.  i.  io  initio . 
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long  oar  infirmities  are  pitied^  and  our  sins  certain 
to  be  pardoned  upon  their  certain  conditions ;  that 
is,  by  virtue  of  it  we  are  capable  of  pardon,  and 
must  work  for  it,  and  may  hope  it.  And  therefore 
infants  have  a  most  certain  capacity  and  proper 
disposition  to  baptism  :  for  sin  creeps  before  it  can 
go,  and  iitde  indecencies  are  soon  learned,  and 
malice  is  before  their  years,  and  they  can  do  mis- 
chief and  irregularities  betimes.  And  though  we 
know  not  when,  nor  how  far  they  are  imputed  in 
every  month  of  their  lives ;  yet  it  is  an  admirable 
art  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  to  put  them  into  a  state 
of  pardon,  that  their  remedy  may  at  least  be  as 
soon  as  their  necessity.  And  therefore  Tertullian 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen  advised  the  baptism  of 
children  to  be  at  three  or  four  years  of  age ;  mean- 
ing, that  they  then  begin  to  have  little  inadverten- 
cies and  hasty  follies,  and  actions  so  evil  as  did 
need  a  lavatory.  But  if  baptism  hath  an  influence 
upon  sins  in  the  succeeding  portions  of  our  life,  then 
it  is  certain,  that  their  being  presently  innocent 
does  not  hinder  and  ought  not  to  retard  the  sacra- 
ment :  and  therefore  TertuUian's  Quid  festinat  in- 
iwcens  (Bias  ad  remissionem  peccatorum  P  ^  "  What 
need  innocents  hasten  to  the  remission  of  sins  P*'  is 
soon  answered.  It  is  true,  they  need  not  in  respect 
of  any  actual  sins,  for  so  they  are  innocent ;  but  in 
respect  of  the  evils  of  their  nature,  derived  from 
their  original,  and  in  respect  of  future  sins  in  the 
whole  state  of  their  life,  it  is  necessary  they  be  put 
into  a  state  of  pardon  before  they  sin,  because  some 
sin  early,  some  sin  later ;  and  therefore,  unless  they 
be  baptized  so  early  as  to  prevent  the  first  sins,  they 

'  Lib.  de  Baptis.  c.  18. 
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may  chance  die  in  a  mn,  to  the  pardon  of  which 
they  have  yet  derived  no  title  from  Chrigt 

•19.  Sixthly>The  next  great  effect  of  baptism 
which  children  can  have  is  the  Spirit  of  sanctifica- 
tion :  and  if  they  can  he  ^  baptized  with  water  and 
the  Spirit/  it  will  be  sacrilege  to  rob  them  of  so  holy 
treasures.     And  concerning  this,  although  it  be 
with  them  as  St  Paul  says  of  heirs,  '  the  heir  so 
long  as  he  is  a  child  differeth  nothing  from  a  ser- 
vant, though  he  be  Lord  of  all ;'  and  children,  al- 
though they  receive  the  spirit  of  promise,  and  the 
spirit  of  grace,  yet  in  respect  of  actual  exercise 
they  differ  not  from  them  that  have  them  not  at 
all ;  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that  they  may  have 
them.    For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  all  its  fi- 
culties  are  in  children,  will,  and  understanding, 
passions,  and  powers  of  attraction  and  propulsion, 
yet  these  faculties  do  not  operate  or  come  abrotd 
till  time  and  art,  observation  and  experience  have 
drawn  them  forth  into  action ;  so  may  the  spirit  of 
grace,  the  principle  of  Christian  life,  be  infused,  and 
yet  lie  without  action  till  in  its  own  day  it  is  drawn 
forth.     For  in  every  Christian  there  are  three  parts 
concurring  to  his  integral  constitution,  body,  and 
soul,  and  spirit ;   and  all  these  have  their  proper 
activities  and  times,  but  every  one  in  his  own  or- 
der;  first  that  which  is  natural,  then  that  which  is 
spiritual:   and  what  Aristotle  said,  ''a  man  first 
lives  the  life  of  a  plant,  then  of  a  beast,  and  lastly 
of  a  man,"  is  true  in  this  sense.     And  the  more 
spiritual  the  principle  is,  the  longer  it  is  before  it 
operates,  because  more  things  concur  to  spiritoal 
actions  than  to  natural :  and  these  are  necessary, 
and  therefore  first ;  the  other  are  perfect,  and  ther^ 
fore  lost.    And  who  is  he  that  so  well  understandsf 
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the  philosophy  of  this  third  principle  of  a  Chris- 
tian's life^  the  spirit;  as  to  know  how  or  when  it  is 
infused^  and  how  it  operates  in  all  its  periods,  and 
what  it  is  in  its  heing  and  proper  nature ;  %nd  whe- 
ther it  he  like  the  soul,  or  like  the  faculty,  or  like  a 
hahit ;  or  how,  or  to  what  purposes,  God  in  all  va- 
rieties does  dispense  it  P  These  are  secrets  which 
none  but  bold  people  use  to  decree,  and  build  pro- 
positions upon  their  own  dreams.  That  which  is 
certain  is, — that  the  spirit  is  the  principle  of  a  new 
life,  or  a  new  birth ;  that  baptism  is  the  laver  of 
this  new  birth ;  that  it  is  the  seed  of  God,  and 
may  lie  lotig  in  the  furrows  before  it  springs  up ; 
that  from  the  faculty  to  the  act  the  passage  is  not 
always  sudden  and  quick;  that  the  spirit  is  the 
earnest  of  our  inheritance,  that  is,  of  resurrection 
to  eternal  life ;  which  inheritance,  because  children 
we  hope  shall  have,  they  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
its  seal  and  earnest;  that  is,  if  they  shall  have  all» 
they  are  not  to  be  denied  a  part;  that  children 
have  some  effects  of  the  spirit,  and  therefore  do  re- 
ceive it,  and  are  baptized  with  the  spirit,  and  there- 
fore may  with  water :  which  thing  is  therefore  true 
Goid  evident,  because  some  children  are  sanctified, 
as  Jeremy  and  the  Baptist,  and  therefore  all  may. 
A.nd  because  all  sanctification  of  persons  is  an  ef- 
fect of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  is  no  peradventure 
but  they  that  can  be  sanctified  by  God,  can  in  that 
capacity  receive  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  all  the  ground 
of  dissenting  here  is  only  upon  a  mistake;  because 
infants  do  no  act  of  holiness,  they  suppose  them 
incapable  of  the  grace  of  sanctification.  Now  sanc- 
tification of  children  is  their  adoption  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  sons,  their  presentation  to  Christ,  their 
consignation  to  Christ's  service  and  to  resurrection, 
VOL.  I.  H  u 
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i  regalarity  of  fiumlties,  a  beauty  in  the  soul,  and 
k  state  of  acceptation  with  God,  and  we  see  also  in 
sen  of  onderatanding  and  reason,  the  Spirit  of  God 
Iwells  in  diem ;  (wbicfa  Tatianas  describing  oses 

•hese  words:  ^  ?«    ^^nCV  ^'"'Tp  tvaw^  r^C  ^rroiuu^ 

nrrS  (llMv/iaroc)  cccnipfmr,  tbe  sonl  Is  po^essed  with 
(parks,  or  materials,  of  the  power  of  tbe  Spirit ;) 
md  yet  it  is  sometimes  ineffective  and  inactire, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  and  does  no  more 
lo  its  work  at  all  times  than  the  soul  does  at  all 
imes  understand.  Add  to  this,  that  if  there  be  in 
nfantB  natarally  an  eril  principle,  a  piDcIivity  to 
nn,  an  ^^orance  and  prarity  of  mind,  a  disorder 
3f  affections ;  (as  experience  teacheth  as  there  is, 
md  the  perpetoal  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  the 
iiniversal  mischiefs  issuing  from  mankind,  and  the 
iin  of  every  man  does  witness  too  much ;)  why  can- 
not infants  have  a  good  principle  in  them,  though 
it  works  not  till  its  own  season,  as  well  as  an  evil 
principle  P  If  there  were  not  by  nature  some  evil 
principle,  it  is  not  possible  that  all  the  world  should 
choose  sin.  In  free  agents  it  was  never  heard  that 
all  individuals  loved  and  chose  the  same  thing,  to 
which  they  were  not  naturally  inclined :  neither 
do  all  men  choose  to  marry,  neither  do  all  choose 
to  abstain ;  and  in  this  instance  there  is  a  natural 
inclination  to  one  part.  But  of  all  the  men  and 
women  in  the  world  there  is  no  one  that  hath  never 
sinned.  'If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us,*  said  an 
apostle.*  If  therefore  nature  bath  in  infants  an 
evil  principle,  which  operates  when  the  child  can 
choose,  but  is  all  tbe  while  within  the  soul,  either 

I  1  John,  i  8. 
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iDfants  have  by  grace  a  principle  put  into  tbem,  or 
else  sin  abounds  where  grace  does  not  sup^rabooDd, 
expressly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle.  The 
event  of  this  discourse  is,  that  if  infants  be  capable 
of  the  spirit  of  grace,  there  is  no  reason  bat  they 
may  and  ought  to  be  baptized,  as  well  as  men  and 
women ;  unless  God  bath  expressly  forbidden  them, 
which  cannot  be  pretended :  and  that  infants  ire 
capable  of  the  spirit  of  grace,  I  think  is  made  veiy 
credible.  Chrisius  infaniibus  infants  foetus,  ume- 
iificans  infanles,  said  Ireneus :  "  Christ  became  an 
infant  among  the  infants,  and  does  sanctify  infants.** 
And  St.  Cyprian  affirms.  Esse  apud  omnes,  tiu 
infantes  sive  majores  natu,  unam  divini  mwum 
aquUatem :'  "  There  is  the  same  dispensation  of  the 
divine^grace  to  all  alike,  to  infants  as  well  as  to 
men."  And  in  this  royal  priesthood,  as  it  is  in  the 
secular,  kings  may  be  anointed  in  their  cradles. 
Dat  (Deus)  sui  spiritus  occultissimam  gratiam,  qwm 
etiam  lat  enter  infundit  in  parwlis  ;*  "God  gives 
the  most  secret  grace  of  his  Spirit,  which  he  also 
secretly  infuses  into  infants."  And  if  a  secret  in- 
fusion be  rejected,  because  it  cannot  be  proved  at 
the  place  and  at  the  instant,  many  men  that  hope 
for  heaven  will  be  very  much  to  seek  for  a  proof  of 
their  earnest,  and  need  an  earnest  of  the  earnest  For 
all  that  have  the  Spirit  of  God  cannot  in  all  instants 
prove  it,  or  certainly  know  it :  neither  is  it  defined 
by  how  many  indices  the  Spirit's  presence  can  be 
proved  or  signified.  And  they  limit  the  Spirit  too 
much,  and  understand  it  too  little,  who  take  accounb 
of  his  secret  workings,  and  measure  them  by  the 
material  lines  and  methods  of  natural  and  animal 

I  £p.  ad  Fiden.  lib.  iil.  ep.  8. 

^  8.  Aug.  lib.  de  Pecc  mot.  et  remiu.  c  d. 
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effects.  And  yet^  because  whatsoever  is  holy  is  made 
so  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  certain  that  the  children 
of  believing,  that  is,  of  Christian,  parents  are  holy. 
St.  Paul  affirmed  it,  and  by  it  hath  distinguished 
ours  from  the  children  of  unbelievers,  and  our  mar- 
riages from  theirs.  And  because  the  children  of 
the  heathen,  when  they  come  to  choice  and  reason, 
may  enter  into  baptism  and  the  covenant,  if  they 
will,  our  children  have  no  privilege  beyond  the 
children  of  Turks  or  heathens,  unless  it  b^  in  the 
present  capacity ;  that  is,  either  by  receiving  the 
Holy  Ghost  immediately,  and  the  promises,  or  at 
least  having  a  title  to  the  sacrament,  and  entering 
by  that  door.  If  they  have  the  spirit,  nothing  can 
hinder  them  from  a  title  to  the  water ;  and  if  they 
have  only  a  title  to  the  water  of  the  sacrament, 
then  they  shall  receive  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  benefits  of  the  sacrament ;  else  their  pri- 
vilege is  none  at  all,  but  a  dish  of  cold  water  which 
every  village  nurse  can  provide  for  her  new-bom 
babe. 

20.  But  it  is  in  our  case  as  it  was  with  the  Jews' 
children;  our  children  are  a  holy  seed:  for  if  it 
were  not  so  with  Christianity,  how  could  St.  Peter 
move  the  Jews  to  Christianity  by  telling  them  '  the 
promise  was  to  them  and  their  children  ?*  for  if 
our  children  be  not  capable  of  the  spirit  of  pro- 
mise and  holiness,  and  yet  their  children  were 
holy,  it  had  been  a  better  argument  to  have  kept 
in  the  synagogue,  than  to  have  called  them  to  the 
Christian  church.  Either  therefore,  1,  there  is 
some  holiness  in  a  reasonable  nature,  which  is  not 
from  the  spirit  of  holiness ;  or  else,  2,  our  chil- 
dren do  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  they  are 
holy ;  or,  if  they  be  not  holy,  they  are  in  worse 
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condition  under  Christ  than  under  Moses ;  or  if 
none  of  all  this  be  true,  then  our  children  were 
holy  by  having  received  the  Holy  Spirit  of  pro- 
mise, and  connequently  nothing  can  hinder  them 
from  being  baptized. 

21.  And  indeed  if  the  Christian  Jew«,  whose 
children  u  ere  circumcified,  and  made  partakers  of 
tlie  same  promises  and  title,  and  inheritance,  and 
sacraments  which  themselves  had  at  their  conver- 
sion to  the  faith  of  Christ,  hod  seen  their  chUdren 
now  slmt  out  from  these  new  sacraments,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  they  would  have  raised  a  storm 
greater  than  could  have  easily  been  soppresMed, 
since  about  their  circumcisions  they  had  raised 
such  tragedies  and  implacable  disputations.  And 
there  had  been  great  reason  to  look  for  a  storm ; 
for  their  children  were  circumcised,  and  if  not 
baptized,  then  they  were  left  under  a  burden 
which  their  falherH  were  quit  of:  for  St.  Paul  said, 
'  Whosoever  Ih  circuinciKed  is  a  debtor  to  keep  tlie 
whole  law.'  Thene  cliiUIren  therefore  that  were 
circumcised  stood  oblij^ed,  for  want  of  haptiMn. 
to  perfomi  the  law  of  ceremonies ;  to  be  presented 
into  the  temple,  to  pay  their  price,  to  be  redeemed 
with  silver  and  gold,  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of 
])ollutionH  and  carnal  ordinances;  and  thereforf, 
if  tljt;y  had  been  thus  left,  it  would  l>e  no  wonder 
if  the  Jews  had  complained  and  made  a  tumult: 
they  used  to  rio  it  for  less  matters. 

*22.  To  which  let  this  be  added,  that  tlie  first  hook 
of  the  New  'icKtament  was  not  written  till  eijriii 
years  after  CliriKt's  ascension,  and  St.  Mark's 
jiOHpel,  twelve  years.  In  tlie  meantime,  to  what 
Scriptures  did  they  appeal ;  by  the  analogy  or 
proportion  of  what  writings  did  they   end  their 
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questions  ?  Whence  did  they  prove  their  articles  ? 
They  only  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
only  added  what  their  lord  superadded.  Now 
either  it  must  be  said  that  our  blessed  Lord  com- 
manded that  infants  should  not  be  baptized,  which 
is  nowhere  pretended ;  and  if  it  were,  cannot  at 
all  be  proved ;  or  if  by  the  proportion  of  ^Scrip- 
tures  they  did  serve  God,  and  preach  the  religion, 
it  is  plain,  that  by  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  is,  of  those  Scriptures  by  which  they 
.proved  Christ  to  be  come  and  to  have  suffered, 
they  also  approved  the  baptism  of  infants,  or  the 
admitting  them  to  the  society  of  the  faithful  Jews, 
of  which  also  the  church  did  then  principally  con- 
sist. 

23.  Seventhly,  That  bia.ptism,  which  consigns 
men  and  women  to  a  blessed  resurrection,  doth 
also  equally  consign  infants  to  it,  hath  nothing, 
that  I  know  of,  pretended  against  it ;  there  being 
the  same  signature  and  the  same  grace,  and  in  this 
thing  all  being  alike  passive,  and  we  no  way  co-  ' 
operating  to  the  consignation  and'promise  of  grace. 
And  infants  have  an  equal  necessity,  as  being 
liable  to  sickness  and  groaning  with  as  sad  accents, 
and  dying  sooner  than  men  and  women,  and  less 
able  to  complain,  and  more  apt  to  be  pitied,  and 
broken  with  the  unhappy  consequents  of  a  short 
life  and  a  speedy  death,  et  infelicitate  priscorum, 
homiwum,  with  the  infelicity  and  folly  of  their  first 
parents ;  and  therefore  have  as  great  need  as  any  : 
and  that  is  capacity  enough  to  receive  a  remedy 
for  the  evil  which  was  brought  upon  them  by  the 
fault  of  another. 

24.  Eightly,  And  after  all  this,  if  baptism  be 
that  means  which  God  hath  appointed  to  save  us. 
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it  vrettt  well  if  we  would  ^  out  pam  triwafde 
itifunU'  final  interest,  which  whether  it  dtsyendu 
upon  the  sacrament  and  iU  proper  grace,  we  have 
nothing;  U>  rely  upcm  hut  those  texts  of  Scriptuie 
which  make  baptism  the  ordinary  way  of  enterfm^ 
into  the  state  of  salvation ;  save  only  we  are  tosdif 
this,  that  liecauM  of  this  law,  since  infanta  are  not 
personally  capable^  but  the  church  for  them,  as  lor 
ail  others  indefinitely,  we  have  reason  to  beliere 
that  ttieir  friends'  neglect  shall  by  some  way  be 
supplied ;  but  hope  hath  in  it  nothing  beyond  s 
probability.    This  we  may  be  certain  of,  tliat  nstu* 
rally  we  cannot  be  heirs  of  salvation,  for  by  nstuic 
we  are  children  of  wrath ;  and  therefore  an  etemsl 
separation  from  God  is  an  infallible  canse<|uent  le 
our  evil  liatu re.  Kither,  therefore,  children,  must  be 
put  into  the  state  of  grace,or  they  shall  dwell  forever 
where  (iod's  face  does  never  shine*    Now  there 
are  but  two  ways  of  bein{(  put  int^i  the  state  of 
ij^racn  and  Halvixtiori;  tfifMnward,  by  the  Spirit, aii<i 
the  outward  by  Wttt<;r;  which  ri!{^ularly  ape  Uni;^ 
th<;r.     if  they   be    rfmawtsd  by  the  Spirit,  what 
bituierK  tb<ini  U)  be  ha\fimii\,  who  rweivu  the  Holy 
Oh<>st  us  well  OS  we  ?  if  they  are  n^jt  cajmble  o( 
the  Spirit,  they  are  not  capable  of  water;   and  if 
of  neither,  where  is  their  title  U>  heaven,  which  i» 
neither  int<;rrial  nor  exUtrnal,  neither  spiritual  nor 
Kucranientul,  neither  Heeret  nor  nianifeNt,  neither 
natural  nor  (^rac-ious,  neither  original  nor  deriva- 
tive ?     And  well  may  we  lament  the  deatli  of  p^x^r 
ba!)es  that  are   tiftwrrroi,  concerning  whom,  if  we 
neglect  what   is  regularly  pr#;Hcribed  Xft   all   tliat 
ent<:r  heaven,  without  any  di/ference  axprtumsd  or 
caw;  njHcrveiJ,  we  have  no  reason  Uf  be  Cf)mftfrVul 
over  our  dear!  children,  but  may  weep  as  they  that 
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DO  hope.  ^  We  may  hope  when  our  neglect  was 
le  hinderance,  because  God  hath  wholly  taken 
tatter  into  his  own  hand,  and  then  it  cannot 
rry;  and  though  we  know  nothing  of  the 
"en,  yet  we  know  much  of  God's  goodness : 
hen  God  hath  permitted  it  to  us,  that  is, 
d  and  permitted  children  to  our  ministry, 
iver  happens  to  the  innocents,  we  may  well 
sst  God  will  require  the  souls  at  our  hands ; 
'e  cannot  be  otherwise  secure,  but  that  it  will 
d  concerning  our  children  which  St.  Ambrose 
in  a  case  like  this,  Anima  ilia  potuit  salva 
si  habuisset  purgationem.  *  "  This  soul  might 
gone  to  God,  if  it  had  been  purified  and 
d."  We  know  God  is  good,  infinitely  good ; 
e  know  it  is  not  at  all  good  to  tempt  his 
ess ;  and  he  tempts  him  that  leaves  the  usual 
md  pretends  it  is  not  made  for  him,  and  yet 
to  be  at  his  journey  s  end,  or  expects  to  meet 
hild  in  heaven,  when  himself  shuts  that 
igainst  him,  which,  for  aught  he  knows,  is 
ily  one  that  stands  open.  St.  Austin  was 
in  this  question  against  unbaptized  infants, 
3re  he  is  called  durus  pater  infantum  :  though 
V  not  why  the  original  of  that  opinion  should 
ributed  to  him,  since  St.  Ambrose  said  the 
[>efore  him,  as  appears  in  his  words  before 
1  in  the  margin. 

And  now  that  I  have  enumerated  the  bless- 
'hich  are  consequent  to  baptism,  and  have 
ade  apparent  that  infants  can  receive  these 

L  quis  lenatuB  fiierit,  &&    Utique  nullum  ezcipit,  non 
1,  non  aliquE  praeventum  necessitate. — Ambr.  de  Abrah. 
).  iL  c  11. 
.  iL  c.  1 1.  de  Abrah.  Patriarch. 
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blessings,  I  suppose  I  need  not  use  any  other  per- 
saasions  to  bring  children  to  baptism.  If  it  be 
certain  they  may  receive  these  good  things  by  it, 
it  is  certain  they  are  not  to  be  hindered  of  them 
without  the  greatest  impiety  and  sacrilege  and  an- 
charitableness  in  the  world.  Nay,  if  it  be  only 
.probable  that  they  receive  those  blessings,  or  if  it 
be  but  possible  they  may,  nay,  unless  it  be  impos- 
sible they  should,  and  so  declared  by  revelation  or 
demonstratively  certain,'  it  were  intolerable  ui^cind- 
ness  and  injustice  to  our  pretty  innocents,  to  let 
their  crying  be  unpitied,  and  their  natural  misery 
eternally  irremediable,  and  their  sorrows  without 
remedy,  and  their  souls  no  more  capable  of  relief 
than  their  bodies  of  physic,  and  their  death  left 
with  the  sting  in,  and  their  souls  without  spirits  to 
go  to  God,  and  no  angel-guardian  to  be  assigned 
them  in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  tliey 
not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  accounts  of  God  and 
God*s  church.     All  these  are  sad  stories. 

26.  There  are  in  Scripture  very  many  other  pro- 
babilities to  persuade  the  baptism  of  infants :  bot 
because  the  places  admit  of  divers  interpretations, 
the  arguments  have  so  many  diminutions,  and  the 
certainty  that  is  in  them  is  too  fine  for  easy  under- 
standings, I  have  chosen  to  build  the  ancient  doc- 
trines upon  such  principles  which  are  more  easy 
and  certain,  and  have  not  been  yet  sullied  and 
rifled  with  the  contentions  of  an  adversary.  This 
only  I  shall  observe,  thai  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  *  Unless  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  tfct 
spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
cannot  be  expounded  to  the  exclusion  of  children, 
but  the  same  expositions  will  also  make  baptism 
not  necessary  for  men.    For  if  they  be  both  ufr 
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cessary  ing^dients,  water  and  the  spirit,  thea  let 
us  provide  water,  and  God  will  provide  the  spirit; 
if  we  bring  wood  to  the  sacrifice,  he  will  provide  a 
lamb.  And  if  they  signify  distinctly,  one  is  ordi- 
narily as  necessary  as  the  other ;  and  then  infants 
must  be  baptized,  or  not  be  saved.  But  if  one  be 
exegetical  and  explicative  of  the  other,  and  by 
water  and  the  spirit  is  meant  only  the  purification 
of  the  spirit,  then  where  is  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism for  men  ?  It  will  be  as  the  other  sacrament, 
at  most  but  highly  convenient,  not  simply  neces- 
.  sary ;  and  all  the  other  places  will  easily  be  an- 
swered, if  this  be  avoided.  But  however  these 
words  being  spoken  in  so  decretory  a  manner,  are 
to  be  used  with  fear  and  reverence ;  and  we  must 
be  infallibly  sure,  by  some  certain  infallible  argu- 
ments, that  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  or 
we  ought  to  fear  concerning  the  effect  of  these  de- 
cretory words.  I  shall  only  add  two  things  by  way 
of  corollary  to  this  discourse. 

27.  That  the  church  of  God,  ever  since  her 
numbers  were  full,  hath  for  very  many  ages  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  assemblies  of  them  who 
have|been  baptized  in  their  infancy.  And  although, 
in  the  first  callings  of  the  Gentiles,  the  chiefest  and 
most  frequent  baptisms  were  of  converted  and  re- 
penting persons  and  believers,  yet  from  the  begin- 
ning also  the  church  bath  baptized  the  infants  of 
Christian  parents;  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah :  '  Behold,  I  will  lift  up  my  hands  to  the 
*  Gentiles,  and  set  up  a  standard  to  the  people,  and 
they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy 
daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders.'  * 

^  Isa.  xlix.  22. 
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ConcemiDg  which  I  shall  not  only  bring  the  testi- 
monies of  the  matter  of  fact^  but  either  a  report 
of  an  apostolical  tradition,  or  some  arg^traient  from 
the  fathers,  which  will  make  their  testimony  more 
effectual  in  all  that  shall  relate  to  the  question. 

28.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,  attributed  to  St  Denys  the  Areopagite, 
takes  notice,  that  certain  unholy  persons,  and  ene- 
mies to  the  Christian  religion,  think  it  a  ridiculous 
thing  that  infants,  who  as  yet  cannot  understand 
the  divine  mysteries,  should  be  partakers  of  the 
sacraments ;  and  that  professions  and  abrenuncia- 
tions  should  be  made  by  others  for  them  and  in 
their  names.     He  answers,  that  "Holy  men,  go- 
vernors of  churches,  have  so  taught,  having  received 
a  tradition  from  their  fathers  and  elders  in  Christ'^ 
By  which  answer  of  his,  as  it  appears  that  he  him- 
self was  later  than  the  Areopagite,  so  it  is  so  early 
by  him  affirmed,  that  even  then  there  was  an  an- 
cient tradition  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the 
use  of  godfathers  in  the  ministry  of  the  sacrament: 
concerning  which,  it  having  been  so  ancient  a  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  it  were  well  if  men  would 
rather  humbly  and   modestly  observe,  than   like 
scomers    deride    it;    in    which   they   show  their 
own  folly  as  well  as  immodesty.     For  what  in- 
decency or  incongruity  is  it,  that  our  parents,  na- 
tural or  spiritual,  should  stipulate  for  us,  when  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  all  the  laws  and  trans- 
actions of  the  world,  an  effect  of  the  communion  of 
saints  and  of  Christian  economy  ?     For  why  may 
not  infants  be  stipulated  for  as  well  as  we  ?    All 
were  included  in  the  stipulation  made  with  Adam ; 
he  made   a  losing   bargain   for   himself,  and  we 
smarted  for  his  folly.    And  if  the  faults  of  parents, 
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and  kings,  and  relatives  do  bring  evil  upon  their 
children,  and  subjects,  and  correlatives,  it  is  but 
equal  that  our  children  may  have  benefit  also  by 
our  charity  and  piety.     But  concerning  making  an 
agreement  for  them,  we  find  that  God  was  con-> 
fident  concerning  Abraham,  that  he  would  teach 
his  children:  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  parents 
have  great  power,  by  strict  education  and  prudent 
discipline,  to  eiform  the  minds  of  their  children  to 
virtue.    Joshua  did  expressly  undertake   for  his 
household :  '  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord  :* 
and  for  children  we  may  better  do  it,  because  till 
they  are  of  perfect  choice,  no  government  in  the 
world  is  so  great  as  that  of  parents  over  their  chil- 
dren, in  that  which  can  concern  the  parts  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  they  rule  over  their  understandings,  and 
children  know  nothing  but  what  they  are  told,  and 
they  believe  it  infinitely.     And  it  is  a  rare  art  of 
the  Spirit,  to  engage  parents  to  bring  them  up  well 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  liord ;  and 
they  are  persons  obliged  by  a  superinduced  band, 
theyjare  to  give  them  instructions  and  holy  principles 
as  they  give  them  meat.     And  it  is  certain  that 
parents  may  better  stipulate  for  their  children  than 
the  church   can  for  men  and  women  ;  for  they 
may  be  present  impostors  and  hypocrites,  as  the 
church-story    tells    of   some,    and    consequently 
7ropa/3a7rr«Tai,  not  really  converted, and  ineffectually 
baptized  ;  and  the  next  day  they  may  change  their 
resolution,  and  grow  weary  of  their  vow.     And 
that  is  the  most  that  children  can  do  when  they 
come  to  age ;  and  it  is  very  much  in  the  parents 
whether  the  children  shall  do  any  such  thing  or  no  :* 

'  Hontt.  lib.  i.  Sat.  6. 
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for  education  can  introduce  a  habit  and  a  ffecond 
nature,  against  which  children  cannot  kick,  unicw 
they  do  tome  violence  to  themselves  and  their  in- 
clinations.   And,  although  it  fails  too  often  when* 
ever  it  fails,  yet  we  pronounce  phidently  concern- 
ing future  things,  when  we  have  a  less  influence 
into  the  event  than  in  the  present  case,  (and  there- 
fore are  more  unapt  persons  to  stipulate,)  and  lew 
reason  in  the  thing  itself,  (and  therefore  have  not 
so  much  reason  to  be  confident)     Is  not  the  great- 
est prudence  of  generals  instanced  in  their  foresee- 
ing future  events,  and  guessing  at  the  designs  oC 
their  enemies,  concerning  which  they  have  less  rea- 
son to  be  confident  than  parents  of  their  children't 
belief  of  the  Christian  creed  ?    To  which  I  add  tbii 
consideration,  that  parents  or  godfathers  may  there- 
fore safely  and  prudently  promise  that  their  childm 
shall  be  of  the  Christian  faith,  because  we  not  oolj 
see  millions  of  men  and  women  who  believe  the 
whole  creed  only  upon  the  stock  of  their  educatioo, 
but  there  are  none  that  ever  do  renounce  the  faith  of 
their  country  and  breeding,  unless  they  be  violently 
tempted  by   intercHt  or  weakness,  antecedent  or 
consequent.     He  that  sees  all  men  almost  to  be 
Christians  l^ecause  they  are  bid  to  be  so,  needs  not 
question  the  fittingness  of  godfathers  promising  in 
behalf  of  the  children  for  whom  tliey  answer. 

29.  And  however  the  matter  be  for  godfatben, 
yet  the  tradition  of  baptizing  infants  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Irena'us.'  Omnem  atalem  $anc(ijicam 
per  ill  am  qua  ad  ipnam  erat  similittidinem,  Omnet 
enim  venit  per  Hemelipsvm  nalvare,  omnes,  inquam, 
qui  per  eum  retiaitcimtur  in  Deum,  infanies,  et  p^r- 

*  Lib.  li.  c.  39. 
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mdas,  et  pturos,  et  juvenes,  et  seniores.  Ideo  per 
omnem  venit  tetatem,  et  inf<mtihus  infans  facius, 
sanctijicans  infantes;  in  parvulis  parvulus,  &c. 
"  Christ  did  sanctify  e?ery  age  by  his  own  susception 
of  it,  and  similitude  to  it :  *  for  he  came  to  save  all 
men  by  himself;  I  say,  all  who  by  him  are  born 
again  unto  God,  infants,  and  children,  and  boys, 
and  young  men,  and  old  men.  He  was  made  an. 
infant  to  infants,  sanctifying  infants ;  a  little  one  to 
thelittle  ones,  &c."  And  Origen  is  express :  Ecclesia 
tradiiionem  ab  apostolis  sttscepit  etiam  parmUis  dare 
bc^tismum,^  ''The  church  hath  received  tradition 
from  the  apostles  to  give  baptism  to  children.'*  And 
St  Cyprian  in  his  epistle  to  Fidus  gives  account  of 
this  article :  for  being  questioned  by  some  less  skil- 
ful persons,  whether  it  were  lawful  to  baptize  chil- 
dren before  the  eighth  day,  he  gives  account  of  the 
whole  question.  And  a  whole  council  of  sixty-six 
bishops  upon  very  good  reason  decreed,  that  their 
baptism  should  at  no  hand  be  deferred;  though 
whether  six  or  eight  or  ten  days,  was  no  matter,  so 
there  be  no  danger  or  present  necessity.  The 
whole  epistle  is  worth  the  reading. 

30.  But  besides  these  authorities  of  such  who 
wrote  before  the  starting  of  the  Pelagian  questions, 
it  will  not  be  useless  to  bring  the  discourses  of 
them  and  others ;  I  mean  the  reason  upon  which 
the  church  did  it  both  before  and  after. 

31.  Irenaeus's  argument  was  this :  "  Christ  took 
upon  him  our  nature  to  sanctify  and  to  save  it,  and 

*  Vide  etiam  Constitut    Clementis,  patrriZere  dk  iraiila 

^  Lib.  Y.  ad  Rom.  c.  6.  Idem  Hom.  xiv.  in  Lucam,  et  lib. 
viii.  Hom.  ^riii.  in  Levitic. 
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passed  through  the  several  periods  of  it,  even  unto 
death,  which  is  the  symbol  and  effect  of  old  age; 
and  therefore  it  is  certain  he  did  sanctify  all  the 
periods  of  it :  and  why  should  he  be  an  infant^  but 
that  infants  should  receive  the  crown  of  their  age, 
the  purification  of  their  stained  nature,  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  their  persons;  and  the  saving  of  their  souls 
by  their  infant  Lord  and  elder  brother  ?" 

32.  Omnis  enim  anima  eausque  in  Adam  eenutur, 
donee  in  Chrisio  recenseatur;  famdiu  immumda,quam' 
diu  recenseatur  :*  "  Every  soul  is  accounted  in  Adam, 
till  it  be  new  accounted  in  Christ;  and  so  long  as 
it  is  accounted  in  Adam,  so  long  it  is  ancleao  ;'* 
and   we  know  '  no  unclean  thing  can  enter  into 
heaven  ;*  and  therefore  our  Liord  hath  defined  it, 
'Unless  ye  be  bom  of  water  and  the  spirit,  je 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;'  that  is, 
ye  cannot  be  holy.   It  was  the  argument  of  Tertol- 
lian,*  which  the  rather  is  to  be  received,  because 
he  was  one  less  favourable  to  the  custom  of  the 
church  in   his  time  of  baptizing  infants,  which 
custom  he  noted  and  acknowledged,  and  hath  also, 
in  the  preceding  discourse,  fairly  proved.     And  in- 
deed, (that  St.  Cyprian  may  superadd  his  symbol/) 
"  God,  who  is  no  accepter  of  persons,  will  also  be 
no  accepter  of  ages.     For  if  to  the  greatest  delin- 
quents, sinning  long  before  against  God,  remission 
of  sins  be  given  when  afterwards  they  believe,  and 
from  baptism  and  from  grace  no  man  is  forbidden, 
how  much  more  ought  not  an  infant  be  forbidden, 
who  being  new   born    hath  sinned  nothing,  save 
only  that  being  in  the  flesh,  bom  of  Adam,  in  bit 


'  TertuUian.         ^  i^^b,  ^e  Anima,  c.  39  et  42. 
^  S.  Cyprian   ep.  ad  Fidunu 
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first  birth  he  hath  contracted  the  contagion  of  an 
<Ad  death ;  who  therefore  comes  the  easier  to  ob- 
tain remission  of  sins^  becaase  to  him  are  forgiren, 
not  his  own,  bat  the  sins  of  another  man  ?    None 
ought  to  be  driven  from  baptism  and  the  grace  of 
God,  who  is  merciful,  and  gentle^  and  pious  unto 
all ;  and  therefore  much  less  infants,  who  more  de- 
serve our  aid,  and  more  need  the  divine  mercy,  be- 
cause in  the  first  beginning  of  their  birth,  crying 
and  weeping,  they  can  do  nothing  but  call  for 
mercy  and  relief.    "  For  this  reason  it  was  (saith 
Origen^)  that  they  to  whom  the  secrets  of  the  di- 
vine mysteries  were  committed,  did  baptize  their 
infants,  because  there  were  bom  with  them  the  im- 
parities of  sin  ;*'  which  did  need  material  ablution, 
as  a  sacrament  of  spiritual  purification.    For  that 
it  may  appear  that  our  sins  have  a  proper  analogy 
to  this  sacrament,  the  body  itself  is  called  the  body 
of  sin;  and  therefore  the  washing  of  the 'body  is 
not  ineffectual  towards  the  great  work  of  pardon  and 
abolition.    Indeed  after  this  ablution  there  remains 
concupiscence  or  the  material  part  ofour  misery  and 
sin.    For  Christ  by  his  death  only  took  away  that 
which,  when  he  did  die  for  us,  he  bare  in  .his  own 
body  upon  the  tree.  Now  Christ  only  bare  the  pu- 
nishment of  our  sin,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  die  for 
it ;  but  the  material  part  of  the  sin  Christ  bare  not: 
sin  could  not  come  so  near  him ;  it  might  make 
him  sick  and  die,  but  not  disordered  and  stained. 
He  was  pure  from  original  and  actual  sins ;  and 
therefore  that  remains  in  the   body,  though  the 
g^ilt  and  punishment  be  taken  off,  and  changed 
into  advantages  and  grace ;  and  the  actual  are  re- 

^  Origen,  lib.  v.  ad  Rom.  c.  6. 
VOL.   I.  \  \ 
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lieved  by  the  Spirit  of  ^race  descending  afterwards 
upon  the  church,  and  sent  by  our  Lord  to  the 
same  purpose. 

33.  But  it  is  not  rationally  to  be  answered  what 
St  Ambrose  says,    Quia  onmis  peecato  obnoxia, 
idea  omnis  atas  $acramento  idanea,^    **  For  it  were 
strange  that  sin  and  misery  should  seize  upon  the 
innocent  and  most  unconsenting  persons ;  and  tbat 
they  only  should  be  left  without  a  sacrament,  and 
an  instrument  of  expiation*''    And  although  they 
cannot  consent  to  the  present  susception,  yet  nei- 
ther do  they  refuse :  and  yet  they  consent  as  much 
to  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  as  to  the  prevaricatioo 
of  Adam ;  and  because  they  suffer  under  this,  it  were 
but  reason  they  should  be  relieved  by  that    And 
"  It  were  better  (as  Gregory  Nazianzen  affinus) 
that  they  should  be  consigned  and  sanctified  with- 
out their  own  knowledge,  than  to  die  without  their 
being  sanctified  :*'  *  for  so  it  bappenied  to  the  circom- 
cised  babes  of  Israel.    And  if  the  conspersion  and 
washing  the  door-posts  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
did  sacram  en  tally  preserve  all  the  first-bom  of  Go- 
shen, it  cannot  be  thought  impossible  or  unres- 
sonable,  that  the  want  of  understanding  in  children 
should  hinder  them  from  the  blensing  of  a  sacrt- 
ment,  and  from  being  redeemed  and  washed  with 
the  blood  of  the  Holy  Lamb,  who  was  slain  for  aD 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

34.  After  all  this,  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  tbat 
we  say  the  church  hath  great  power  and  authorit? 
about  the  sacraments ;  which  is  observable  in  maof 
instances.       She    appointed    what    persons    she 

'  S.  Ambr.  de  Abrah.  Patr.lib.  ii.  cap.  11. 
'  Greg.  Naz.     Kf^iitrffov  ydp   di'am^^rwc   ayia<r^^yai,  9 
(iniKOiiv  da<ppdyi'Ta  i,  drkXi^a,     Orat.  40.  in  S.  Bapt 
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pleased^  and  in  equal  power  made  an  unequal  dis- 
pensation and  ministry.  Tlie  apostles  first  dis- 
pensed all  things^  and  then  they  left  off  exterior 
ministeries  to  attend  to  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer :  and  St.  Paul  accounted  it  no  part  of  his 
office  to  baptize,  when  he  had  been  separated  by 
imposition  of  hands  at  Antioch  to  the  work  of 
preaching  and  greater  ministeries ;  and  accounted 
that  act  of  the  church  the  act  of  Christ,  saying, 
*  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
gospel.'  They  used  various  forms  in  the  mi- 
nistration of  baptism  ;  sometimes  baptizing  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  sometimes  expressly  invoking 
the  holy  and  ever-blessed  Trinity :  one  while  '  I 
baptize  thee,*  as  in  the  Latin  church ;  but  in  the 
Greek,  'Let  the  servant  of  Christ  be  baptized.* 
And  in  all  ecclesiastical  ministeries  the  church  in- 
vented the  forms,  and  in  most  things  hath  often 
changed  them,  as  in  absolution  and  excommunica- 
tion. And  sometimes  they  baptized  people  under 
their  profession  of  repentance,  and  then  taught 
them  :  as  it  happened  to  the  gaoler  and  his  family  ; 
in  whose  case  there  was  no  explicit  faith  aforehand 
in  the  mysteries  of  religion,  so  far  as  appears; 
and  yet  he,  and  not  only  he  but  all  his  house,  were 
baptized  at  that  hour  of  the  night  when  the 
earthquake  was  terrible,  and  the  fear  was  preg- 
nant upon  them ;  and  this  upon  their  master's 
account,  as  it  is  likely.  But  .others  were  baptized 
in  the  conditions  of  a  previous  faith,  and  a  new- 
begun  repentance.^  They  baptized  in  rivers,  or  in 
lavatories,  by  dipping,  or  by  sprinkling :  for  so  we 
find  that  St  Laurence  did  as  he  went  to  martyr* 

<  Nod  ut  ddinquere  desinant,  sed  quia  desiverunt,  as  Tertullian 
phraseth  it. 
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dom,  and  so  the  church  did  sometimes  to  clinics, 
and  so  it  is  highly  convenient  to  he  done  in  nor- 
thern countries;    according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  '  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations/*  ac- 
cording as  the  typical  expiations  among  the  Jews 
were  usually  hy  sprinkling.      And  it  is  fairly  rda- 
tive  to  the  mystery,  to  the  '  sprinkling  with  the 
hlood  of  Christ,'*  and  the  watering  of  the  furrows 
of  our  souls  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  to  make  them 
hring  forth  fruit  unto  the  Spirit  and  unto  holiness.' 
The  church    sometimes    dipped  the  catechumen 
three  times,  sometimes  hut  once/     Some  churches 
use  fire  in  their  baptisms:  so  do  the  Ethiopians; 
and  the  custom  was  ancient  in  some  places.    And 
so  in  the  other  sacrament ;  sometimes  they  stood, 
and  sometimes  kneeled ;  and  som^imes  received 
it  in  the  mouth,   and  sometimes   in  the  hand; 
one  while  in  leavened,  another  while  in  unleavened 
bread :  sometimes  the  wine  and  water  were  mingled, 
sometimes  they  were  pure ;  and  they  admitted  some 
persons  to  it  sometimes,  which  at  other  times  they 
rejected ;  sometimes  the  consecration  was  made  by 
one  form,  sometimes  by  another :  and,  to  conclude, 
sometimes  it  was  given  to  infants,  sometimes  not 
And  she  had  power  so  to  do;  for  in  all  things, 
where  there  was  not  a  commandment  of  Christ  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  the  nature  and  in  the  end  of 
the  institution,  the  church  had  power  to  alter  the 
particulars  as  was  most  expedient,  or  conducing  to 
edification.     And  although  the  after-ages  of  the 

»Isalii.  16.  MPet.i.  2. 

3  Aqua  refectionis,  et  baptismi  layacrum,  quo  anima  sterilis 
ariditate  peccati  ad  bones  fructus  inferendos  divinis  mmieribis 
irrigatur.     Cassiodor.  m.  23,  ps.  2. 

*  ivioi  rd  tJTa  rwv  <T<ppayi(rafisv)v  KanfftifiyvavTOj  dixit 
Heradeon  apud  Clem.  Alex. 
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churchy  which  refused  to  communicate  infants,  have 
found  some  little  things  against  the  lawfulness,  and 
those  i^es  that  used  it  found  out  some  pretences 
for  its  necessity ;  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other 
had  liberty  to  follow  their  own  necessities,  so  in  all 
things  they  followed  Christ  Certainly  there  is  in- 
finitely more  reason  why  infants  may  be  comma- 
nicated,  than  why  they  may  not  be  baptized.  And 
that  this  discourse  may  revert  to  its  first  intention, 
although  there  is  no  record  extant  of  any  church 
in  the  world  which,  from  the  apostles'  days  in- 
clusively to  this  very  day,  ever  xefused  to  baptize 
their  children ;  yet  if  they  had  upon  any  present 
reason,  they  might  also  change  their  practice  when 
the  reason  should  be  changed :  and  therefore,  if 
there  were  nothing  else  in  it,  yet  the  universal 
practice  of  all  churches  in  all  ages  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  determine  us,  and  to  legitimate  the 
practice,  since  Christ  hath  not  forbidden  it  It  is 
sufficient  confutation  to  disagreeing  people,  to  use 
the  words  of  St  Paul :  '  We  have  no  such  custom, 
nor  the  churches  of  God,*  to  suffer  children  to  be 
strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  till  they 
shall  enter  into  it  as  Jews  or  Turks  may  enter;  that 
is,  by  choice  and  disputation.  But  although  this 
alone,  to  modest  and  obedient,  that  is,  to  Christian 
spirits,  be  sufficient,  yet  this  is  more  than  the  ques- 
tion did  need :  it  can  stand  upon  its  proper  foun- 
dation. 

Quicimqtieparvulos  recentes  ah  uteris  matrum  bap' 

tizandos  negat,  anathema  esto.^  "  He  that  refuseth 
to  baptize  his  infants,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council." 

*  ConciL  Milevit.  Can.  2. 
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THE  PRAYER. 

O  holy  and  eternal  Jetu%  who  in  thine  own  penon  wen 
pleased  to  sanctify  the  waters  of  haptimi,  and  by  thy  institutun 
and  commandment  didst  make  them  effectual  to  excellent  pui^ 
poses  of  grace  and  remedy,  be  pleased  to  verify  the  holy 
effects  of  baptism  to  me  and  all  thy  servants  whose  names 
are  dedicated  to  thee  in  an  early  and  thndy  presentation ;  snd 
enable  us  with  thy  grace  to  verify  all'Oiir  promise^  by  which  we 
were  bound  then,  when  thou  didst  first  make  ua  thy  own  portion 
and  relatives  in  the  consummation  of  a  holy  covenant.  0  be 
pleased  to  pardon  all  those  indecencies  and  unhandsome  inter- 
ruptions of  that  state  of  favour  in  which  thou  didst  plant  us  by 
thy  grace,  and  admit  us  by  the  gates  of  baptism :  and  let  that 
Spirit  which  moved  upon  those  holy  waten  never  be  absent  ttm 
us,  but  call  upon  us  and  Invite  us  by  a  perpetual  argunent  and 
daily  solicitations  and  inducements  to  holiness ;  that  we  may 
never  return  to  the  filthiness  of  sin,  but  by  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  may  please  thee,  and  glorify  thy  name,  and  do  honour 
to  thy  religion  and  institution  in  this  world,  and  may  receive  the 
blessings  and  rewards  of  it  in  the  world  to  come,  being  presented 
to  thee  pure  and  spotless  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  when  thou 
shall  lead  thy  church  to  a  kingdom,  and  endless  glories    Amen. 


APPENDIX   TO  SECT.  9,  Numb.  3.  OF 
JESUS  BEING  BAPTIZED,  &c. 

CHRIST'S  PRAYER  AT  HIS  BAPTISM. 

O  Father,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  thy  will  I  am 
made  a  man,  and  from  the  time  in  which  I  was  bom  of  a  vii^ 
unto  this  day  I  have  finished  those  things  which  are  agreeing  to 
the  nature  of  man,  and  with  due  observance  have  performed  sll 
thy  commandments,  the  mysteries  and  types  of  the  law :  snd 
now  truly  I  am  baptized,  and  so  have  I  ordained  baptism,  that 
from  thence,  as  from  the  place  of  spiritual  birth,  the  regeneratJaa 
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of  men  may  be  accomplished :  and  as  John  was  the  last  of  the 
legal  priests,  so  am  I  the  fiist  of  the  evangelicaL  Thou  there- 
fore, O  Father,  by  the  mediation  of  my  prayer,  open  the  hea- 
vens, and  from  thence  send  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  this  womb  of 
baptism ;  that  as  be  did  untie  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  and 
thence  form  me,  so  also  he  would  loose  this  baptismal  womb, 
and  so  sanctify  it  unto  men,  that  from  thence  new  men  may  be 
b^otten,  who  may  become  thy  sons,  and  my  brethren,  and  heirs 
of  thy  kingdom.  And  what  the  priests  under  the  law  until 
John  could  not  do,  grant  unto  the  priests  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, (whose  chief  I  am  in  the  oblation  of  this  prayer,)  that 
whensoever  they  shall  celebrate  baptism,  or  pour  forth  prayers 
unto  the^  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  seen  with  me  in  open  vision, 
so  also  it  may  be  made  manifest  that  the  same  Spirit  will  adjoin 
himself  in  their  society  a  more  secret  way,  and  will  by  them 
perform  the  ministeries  of  the  New  Testament,  for  which  I  am 
made  a  man ;  and  as  the  high-priest  I  do  offer  these  prayers  in 
thy  sight. 


This  prayer  was  transcribed  out  of  the  Syriac 
Catena  upon  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  gos- 
pel, and  is  by  the  author  of  that  Catena  reported 
to  have  been  made  by  our  blessed  Saviour  imme- 
diately before  the  opening  of  the  heavens  at  his 
baptism;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  descend 
upon  him  while  he  was  thus  praying ;  and  for  it  he 
cites  the  authority  of  St.  Philoxenus.  I  cannot  but 
foresee  that  there  is  one  clause  in  it  which  will  be 
used  as  an  objection  against  the  authority  of  this 
pmyer ;  viz.  <'  as  John  was  the  last  of  the  legal 
priests ;"  for  he  was  no  priest  at  all,  nor  ever  ofR- 
ciated  in  the  temple,  or  at  the  Mosaic  rites.  But 
this  is  nothing :  because,  that  the  Baptist  was  of 
the  family  of  the  priests,  his  father  Zachary  is  a 
demonstration ;  that  he  did  not  officiate,  his  being 
employed  in  another  ministry  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer; that  he  was  the  last  of  the  priests  is  to  b^ 
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understood  in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the  period  of 
the  law,  the  common  term  between  the  law  and 
gospel.  By  him  the  gospel  was  first  preached 
solemnly,  and  therefore  in  him  the  law  first  ended. 
And  as  he  was  the  last  of  the  prophets,  so  was  be 
the  last  of  the  priests :  not  but  that  after  him  many 
had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  some  did  officiate  in 
the  Mosaical  priesthood ;  but  that  his  office  put 
the  first  period  to  the  solemnity  of  Moses's  law ; 
that  is,  at  him  the  dispensation  evangelical  did  first 
enter. 

That  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  here  called 
priests,  ought  not  to  be  a  prejudice  against  this 
prayer  in  the  persuasions  of  any  men ;  because  it 
was  usual  with  our  blessed  Saviour  to  retain  the 
words  of  the  Jews,  his  countrymen,  before  whom  be 
spake,  that  they  might,  by  words  to  which  tbey 
were  used,  be  instructed  in  the  notice  of  persons 
and  things,  offices  and  ministeries  evangelical, 
which  afterwards  were  to  be  represented  under 
other,  that  is,  under  their  proper  names. 

And  now,  all  that  I  shall  say  of  it  is  this : — 1 .  That 
it  is  not  unlikely  but  our  blessed  Saviour  prayed 
when  he  was  baptized,  and  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  upon  him ;  not  only  because  it  was  an 
employment  symbolical  to  the  grace  he  was  to  re- 
ceive, but  also  to  become  to  us  a  precedent  by  what 
means  we  are  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
2.  That  it  is  very  likely  our  blessed  Lord  would 
consecrate  the  waters  of  baptism  to  those  mysteri- 
ous ends  whither  he  designed  them,  as  well  as  the 
bread  and  chalice  of  the  holy  supper.  3.  That  it 
is  most  likely  the  easterlings  did  preserve  a  record 
of  many  words  and  actions  of  the  holy  Jesus,  which 
are  not  tran%m\lX;^d  \o  u«.    4.  It  is  certain  that  oar 
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blessed  Lord  did  do  and  say  many  more  things 
than  are  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and  that  this  was 
one  of  them,  we  have  the  credit  of  this  ancient 
author,  and  the  authority  of  St.  Philoxenus.  How- 
ever, it  is  much  better  to  make  such  good  use  of  it 
as  the  matter  and  piety  of  the  prayer  will  minister, 
than  to  quarrel  at  it  by  the  imperfection  of  uncer- 
tain conjectures. 


END    OF    PART   I. 
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